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What responsibilities have been accepted by 
the state, and how effectively have these been 
discharged? 
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What relationships exist between these two 
authorities for meeting the total problem of 
care? 


Is there evidence of unmet need and what 
measures would appear to be appropriate for 
meeting them? 
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SERVICES FOR MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 
FRED K. HOEHLER 


HE fellows in this Army have a lot to be grateful for, and I 
don’t mean to ‘soft soap’ anybody.’ The speaker, a ser- 


geant, was driving three civilians on an official inspection 
tour of a West Coast camp. He had reviewed the hardships of eight- 
een months in camp—dust, mud, heat and cold—months filled with 
uncertainties and with struggles to adjust to a new routine and rigid 
discipline. The sergeant concluded his brief saga with a sincere 
testimonial to a job well done: “The United States Army is a supe- 
rior army.” It is also an army full of surprises, particularly to the 
three citizens, who had served in the first World War. And what 
goes for the Army is true of the Navy and the Marines. 

Visitors to Army and Navy camps the country over cannot fail to 
observe the thoroughness of the job the services are doing in turning 
out well-trained soldiers, sailors, and marines—men who are being 
prepared to take their places on the fighting fronts wherever they 
may be needed. 

To one who had served in the last war the marked advancements 
are apparent not only in the training programs and in the recrea- 
tional and educational advantages offered but in the physical facil- 
ities such as barracks, mess halls, chapels, service clubs, regimental 
recreational halls, theaters, libraries, company dayrooms, and in- 
numerable facilities for athletics—all of which contribute to the vast 
job of training men to fight for their country. 
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As the unforeseeable developments of modern warfare unfold, new 
responsibilities are placed on the shoulders of the commanders of 
camps, posts, and stations both in the Army and in the Navy to see 
to it that the needs of the servicemen are supplied. The scope of 
their programs widens daily. They must, if they are to keep pace 
with the demands of the times. 

The physical facilities are not the only noticeable improvements. 
There is an honest attempt—which, just to prove the rule, fails oc- 
casionally—to use a man’s capacities and skills in the spot best suit- 
ed to him. A better job of interviewing and of personnel placement 
is being accomplished each day. Experience and a wider selection of 
qualified men for this work have improved the classification inter- 
view in the reception area. Personnel training schools have been 
set up in every large camp, and the actual classification job will be 
done by more capable men with some training. 

America’s Army today is far superior to the Army of twenty years 
ago. (This comparison is based on my experience gained in the last 
war as a private, later as brigade athletic officer, and finally as com- 
mander of a field-artillery battery. As a member of the Joint Army 
and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, I have had ample 
opportunity to note the improved quality of the men now in the serv- 
ice and the present-day progress in facilities and programs.) Re- 
cently, with members of this Committee, I gathered first-hand in- 
formation on a country-wide tour of Army and Navy camps, posts, 
and stations. Any World War veteran would find military and civil- 
ian programs and facilities far ahead of the best we had in the last 
war. 

Not only is the general camp efficiency apparent, but the fine 
spirit of the soldiers and sailors is clearly evident. The boys in 
Army and Navy training centers today are not downhearted. They 
are not cynical or disgusted or discouraged. They are taking their 
training seriously. They know they have a big job to do, and they 
want to be in the very best condition to do it. 

This, however, has not always been true. Witness this paragraph 
from a soldier’s pre-war letter: 


It’s hard to convince a man in the Army that the Army has done anything 
that is reasonable or smart, or in any way grounded in common sense. What- 
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ever a soldier should be or do, one thing the United States soldier is sure to do 
(at least in his first months) is to gripe continually. He has a sense of steady 
and continuing persecution and personal outrage and of huge injustice. Meals 
which I found good and even worthy of “seconds,” brought forth complaints 
upon the heads of the cooks and those of the entire army. . . .. Physical activity 
and calisthenics are conceived of as downright attempts to deprive him of the 
use of his limbs or cripple him for life . . . . to put it bluntly, he does not like 
the army life. 

Since Pearl Harbor the attitude of most servicemen has changed 
completely. Conviction and purpose have come into their lives. We 
found none of this spirit evidenced in the pre-war letter at any of the 
many camps visited on our recent tour. There is today an esprit de 
corps among the men, both soldiers and sailors, that augurs well for 
the services. 

Men of all races and creeds make up our democratic Army and 
Navy. Today’s Army is chiefly composed of civilian-soldiers who 
carry with them into military life many of the needs for recreation 
and educational opportunities they had in civilian life. 

This is a need the services are recognizing. They are recognizing 
the fact that concern for the individual and collective welfare of the 
men is as important in preparing men to fight as is basic military 
training. The Army is meeting that need in camps and posts. The 
Navy is supplying it not only at its shore stations but also, in so far 
as possible, on shipboard. 

There is no greater contribution to the morale of our troops than 
the balanced programs of work and relaxation we witnessed on our 
tours. We were particularly impressed with the welfare and recrea- 
tional facilities and equipment and with the leisure-time programs 
which we found operating on a high level in the service clubs and 
recreation halls within the military reservations and in the United 
Service Organization’s clubs and community centers. We saw the 
chapels (one for each regiment) well filled during Sunday services 
and crowded camp libraries with men reading magazines, newspa- 
pers, and books of all kinds. These were average Americans in the 
normal pursuits of worship and recreation. 

Before detailing these programs it might be well to digress at this 
point to explain the machinery through which the programs are car- 
ried on. 
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During the last war educational, recreational, and welfare services, 
which form the basis of this work, were provided largely through 
civilian agencies. Today this work in the Army camp is the sole con- 
cern of the Office of the Chief of Special Services Division under the 
Services of Supply. Headed by Brigadier General Frederick Os- 
born, the Special Services Division has developed a comprehensive 
program of welfare and recreation for men in training camps, at 
island bases, in task forces, and on Army transports. It develops 
means and facilities for directing and executing service activities, and 
conducts research on specific morale factors for utilization by other 
War Department agencies or dissemination of accurate information 
to the Army. The United States Navy, through the welfare and rec- 
reation sections of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, under the leader- 
ship of Captain Forrest U. Lake, maintains a somewhat similar serv- 
ice for the naval training stations and naval air bases, as does the 
United States Marine Corps under Lieutenant Colonel David Barry, 
chief of welfare and morale. 

Supplementing Army and Navy welfare programs is the work of 
the American Red Cross. Under its Congressional charter and 
under Army and Navy regulations, it “furnishes volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in time of war’’ and “acts in matters of 
voluntary relief and in accord with Military and Naval authorities as 
a medium of communication between the people of the United States 
of America and their Army and Navy.” The Red Cross is responsi- 
ble for service of this type to organizations and units of the armed 
forces in garrison, or wherever serving on active duty in the field, or 
proceeding in transit as members of an organized body under orders, 
and for social service and recreational programs in hospitals and for 
convalescents. Only recently the Red Cross has been charged with 
the additional responsibility of managing recreation buildings for 
American troops in foreign communities. This supplements the 
work done with the task forces’ personnel by the special-service offi- 
cers of the Army. 

In communities near United States Army camps and Naval sta- 
tions, the federal security administrator, as director of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, is responsible for co-ordinating 
all health, recreation, and related services. Working under general 
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co-ordination of that office, local defense recreation committees are 
in existence in practically all communities visited by servicemen. 
These committees are responsible for co-ordinating all local and out- 
side services developed in the community for men in uniform. Local 
W.P.A. programs are utilized frequently in the communities to fur- 
nish recreational programs for the men and, in addition, some local 
private agencies offer the soldiers and sailors community services. 

The U.S.O. is the national private organization providing services 
of a religious, social, and recreational character for members of the 
armed forces in towns adjacent to Army camps and Naval stations. 
It is a corporation organized under the laws of the state of New York 
with the approval of the President and the secretaries of War and 
Navy. The United Service Organization represents the joint efforts 
of six major private welfare groups. These groups include the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army, and the National 
Travelers Aid Society, and they are subject to supervisory control 
by the director of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices. Camp Shows, Incorporated, is a nonprofit agency financed by 
the U.S.O. for the purpose of providing theatrical and musical enter- 
tainment for men in camps. 

Early in the experience of communities adjacent to Army and 
Navy establishments, the Recreation Section of the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services encouraged and helped the public 
officials to set up services to meet the needs of soldiers and sailors. 
Some of these continue as the most useful facilities operating in their 
areas. The same 0.D.H.W.S. has, with the “community facilities” 
money provided by Congress, built community centers now oper- 
ated by the U.S.O. Over two hundred of these government build- 
ings are now in operation. 

The War and Navy departments continue to maintain certain 
special functions in camp communities. Commanding officers co- 
operate in community activities planned for military and naval per- 
sonnel, furnish military or naval police to supplement the local police 
force for supervision of military and naval personnel, reserve the 
right to place any objectionable or illegal operation “out of bounds,” 
and carry out the enforcement provisions of any law which may dele- 
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gate to the War or Navy departments special jurisdiction in the area 
surrounding military and naval reservations to deal with such prob- 
lems as prostitution, unsightly or objectionable conditions, or fire 
hazards. 

The co-ordinating and advisory body acting as liaison between the 
Army, the Navy, the Federal Security Agency, the Red Cross, the 
U.S.0O., Camp Shows, Incorporated, and all private agencies having 
anything to do with welfare and recreation of the troops is the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation. 

The Joint Committee, a civilian organization set up by the secre- 
taries of War and Navy at the request of the President, holds a unique 
position in this whole structure. It makes available to the Army and 
Navy and the Federal Security Agency such advice and aid as are 
requested in the formulation of programs in education, athletics, 
amateur dramatics, music, radio, and related fields. Through its 
subcommittees it provides soldier-program information to profes- 
sional groups of the public especially interested in the serviceman’s 
welfare. 

In describing the duties of the Committee the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, in their memorandum to Mr. Fowler 
Harper, of the University of Indiana, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee, stated: 

1. The Joint Army and Navy Committee shall be responsible for the main- 
tenance of proper liaison and coordination between the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Federal Security Agency, and any other Government or 
private agencies active in the field of welfare and recreation for servicemen. It 
shall, in this capacity, be responsible for the initiation and arrangements for 
such joint meetings as may be necessary and for the coordination of programs. 
It shall collect such information as may be appropriate relative to the programs 
decided on. In matters which relate to the approval of civilian organizations 
working for the benefit of servicemen, andin other matters requiring joint action 
by the Army and Navy, the Joint Committee, after proper consultation and 
clearance by the Army or Navy, shall act as a liaison with the President’s Com- 
mittee on War Relief agencies. 

2. In its advisory capacity the Joint Army and Navy Committee shall make 
available to any branch of the Army (and the Navy) dealing with the welfare 
and recreation of soldiers (and sailors) such advice and aid as is requested by 
these branches in the formulation of programs in education, athletics, amateur 
dramatics, music and related fields. It shall be responsible for keeping its Sub- 
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committees informed of the activities of these branches of the Army (and Navy) 
in order that those professional groups of the public which are deeply interested 
in the welfare of the servicemen may be properly informed of the programs being 
carried on, on their behalf. 

3. The Joint Committee shall from time to time inform the public concerning 
the various approved recreational and welfare programs being carried on for 
servicemen. In the discharge of this responsibility the Committee may have 
such access to the various military reservations as the secretaries of War and 
Navy may authorize for the purpose of making observations and surveys. These 
reports to the public shall be subject to the approval of the appropriate officials 
of the War Department and the Navy Department prior to their release. 

The primary aim activating these broad programs of welfare, 
recreation, and education is to strengthen the wills and abilities of 
the servicemen to perform their military duties. 

Such services as are carried out in the individual camps are the 
responsibility of the camp commander inasmuch as morale is a func- 
tion of command and those services which support morale must have 
the direction of the officer in command of any unit of troops. The 
Special Services Division develops programs and ideas, trains per- 
sonnel, and does a-hundred-and-one things which are necessary to 
provide commanding officers with the advice, assistance, and physi- 
cal facilities or property which are necessary in special-service pro- 
grams. 

Many of the important services vary from camp to camp although 
the quality of program and activities in most camps is very good. 
The imagination and the interest of the authorities in command of 
each camp or unit quite naturally determine the quality of the serv- 
ices designed to support the morale and spirit of the men. Some com- 
manding officers have prepared mimeographed booklets which 
serve the same purpose as the Freshman handbook does for new col- 
lege students. It is a help in orienting the new men on the post or 
station. It describes the advantages and disadvantages of the near- 
by communities and discusses transportation facilities to the town or 
city. Camp newspapers are almost universal. Some display a high 
quality of journalism and typography while others are issued as 
mimeographed announcements of news and events for the day or 
week. One camp commander has a mimeographed booklet describ- 
ing the training his men have received. This booklet a man may 
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carry from his camp to a new post to which he may be assigned. It is 
in the form of an introduction to his new commanding officer. 

In many places wide and varied opportunities for participation in 
athletics, dramatics, and educational classes are offered to the men. 
Education, besides the actual training programs directly related to 
military service or specialist skills, includes lectures and talks on cur- 
rent information and news, correspondence courses of a wide scope, 
and formal classes for those who wish to continue a more formal edu- 
cational program. 

A typical success story of talent well used comes out of a report 
from a camp in Texas: 


One Infantry Training Battalion at this camp prides itself on the fact that 
it has among its cadre and selectees, no less than two artists and any number of 
excellent sign painters. A company commander is also an artist of some reputa- 
tion. 

Technical Sergeant Michael arrived at the Texas camp on March 15, 1941, 
and was noticed almost immediately by his Company Commander for his excel- 
lent stature and appearance. A “buck private” upon arrival, within ten weeks 
he was promoted to corporal. 

Sergeant Michael’s first real job was to work on a contour table set out in the 
field next to “A” Company. The table is a replica of terrain in the neighbor- 
hood of the camp. This table is used by all the companies of the Training 
Battalion in small problems, similar to those worked on sand tables. The im- 
provement over the sand table is painted landscape so that it appears as natural 
terrain does from the air. The base is cement and the contours are made of 
cement molded to look like mountains, hills, and valleys. The streams are lined 
by colored sponge, representing trees, and the houses are of clay, painted bright 
colors. There are roads, streams, corridors, compartments, and cross-compart- 
ments in this table, which, when viewed through field glasses, look exactly like 
air views. The contour table is weather and water proof. It is very solid and 
will no doubt outlast the camp. 

Sergeant Michael’s interest in the welfare of the men led him to suggest that 
the Battalion Recreation Hall be brightened so as to be more attractive and 
useful. Completing a study of the landscape, flowers, and vegetation in the 
locality, he produced a painting of the scenery, and also painted on panels of 
the side walls of the building, the cactus, flowers, and trees so characteristic 
of Texas. This decoration, when completed, added a warmth to the recreation 
hall which could not have been otherwise accomplished. This, no doubt, will 
not only outlast the camp, but can be removed and used elsewhere if the camp 
is ever discontinued. 
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The sergeant’s painting for the recreation hall was so well liked 
that the camp commander asked him to paint a mural for the service 
club. Thus this man’s special talent was utilized to bring warmth 
and beauty to all the men in the camp. 

This story of an artist has many parallels among men who have 
entered the Army with experience in social work and have become 
interviewers at the reception center. Others were sent to schools to 
be trained as personnel aides. Eventually these men may be offered 
the opportunity to go to officers’ training camp where they may de- 
velop into specialists in personnel, education, recreation, and other 
services which support the morale of troops. 

In every camp there is an effort to establish a liaison relationship 
with the local community, and in some places this has been worked 
out very effectively. Typical of such a situation is the large southern 
camp located near a border city. In that city there is an officer with 
his official headquarters at the city recreation center. He is there 
constantly and with one assistant discusses problems which arise 
between the camp and the civil government, particularly as those 
problems relate to recreation provisions for the men on their off time 
and transportation to and from camp. He is accepted by the com- 
munity as a person well able to interpret camp life to those who are 
civilians and in turn to interpret the civilians’ attitude and reactions 
to the military authorities of the camp. The novelty in this case is 
that the man lives in the community and has his office as a military 
official in town. His visits to camp, of course, are frequent, but he is 
always available for civil authorities and citizens when they have 
problems to discuss. It is a story of co-operation which we find re- 
peated both in the Army’s and in the Navy’s experience in a great 
many other places. 

There is one field in which community co-operation is not only de- 
sirable but most essential—the control of venereal disease. America’s 
army of more than two million men is establishing an all-time record 
for low incidence in these diseases. A steady decline has been noted 
in recent months, according to Surgeon General James C. Magee of 
the United States Army Medical Corps. 

On July 1, 1942, his public statement revealed that the venereal 
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disease rates at that time wére lower than at any time since the be- 
ginning of mobilization, showing a decline of as much as 30 per cent 
in the case of gonorrhea, and that the syphilis rate for the first five 
months of 1942 is the lowest in the history of the Army. 

No comparative study was provided with World War I general 
venereal-disease rates. These showed an incidence of 127 per 1,000 
on the home front during mobilization. In Europe, owing to the 
drastic measures regulating prostitution imposed by General John J. 
Pershing, the incidence in the American Expeditionary Forces even- 
tually dropped to 34. 

The Surgeon General of the Army’s Medical Corps stated that the 
Army is co-operating closely today with state and local health offi- 
cials, the United States Public Health Service, the Social Protection 
Division of the Federal Security Agency’s Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and the American Social Hygiene Association 
in a program of suppression, and that in most communities excellent 
co-operation has been received from the local law-enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Augmenting the program of control of venereal disease, an officer 
of the medical corps especially trained in this field is assigned as as- 
sistant to the surgeon of each corps area, each large camp, and to the 
headquarters of other major units of the Army. He is responsible to 
the surgeon for the effective operation of all measures directed to- 
ward the control of venereal disease. 

The behavior of servicemen in communities has always been a 
question for a considerable amount of discussion. When men leave 
camps they are out for a good time and for a change of routine. Ina 
number of visits to camps throughout the country it has been my 
personal observation—and this is supported by the opinion of other 
observers—that by and large the American forces, both Army and 
Navy, are well behaved. Certainly they are as well if not better be- 
haved than any cross-section of the civilian group which might be 
brought together in large numbers. 

They use facilities provided by government or by private agencies 
and commercial recreation. For the most part, commercial recrea- 
tion is on the increase and is often well supervised and controlled, 
so that it maintains a fairly high standard throughout the country. 
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In communities near camps one is impressed during the evenings 
with the large number of men in uniform on the streets and in the 
various buildings and stores. One is also impressed by the sobriety 
of this group. A man in uniform intoxicated or who is attracting at- 
tention through loud talk or argument is a very rare spectacle. This 
is partly due to the vigilance of the military police and shore patrol, 
but it is also partly due to the fine spirit which now exists in most of 
the military organizations throughout the land and in the splendid 
spirit of co-operation with the cities and other communities adjacent 
to the camps. 

We all hear occasional stories about the lack of imagination or 
even the absence of a simple interest on the part of the Army com- 
mand in these matters of welfare and recreation. Such tales are rem- 
iniscent of the depression stories about coddling the unemployed or 
about the hard-boiled social worker. 

These may be examples of omissions which stand out because 
most of those with responsibility are making a sincere and honest 
effort toward a better life for the men in the service. 

Leadership is not all of the first rank any more than it is perfect in 
business, government, or professional life. But there are evidences of 
definite efforts to improve the quality of the men who lead and di- 
rect our servicemen at work, at play, and in their relations with 
others in the camp and community life. A school for special-service 
officers is now being conducted and is in the middle of its fourth train- 
ing period. More than one thousand commissioned officers will have 
the benefit of this type of experience during this year. Many will be 
assigned to camps in this country and others will accompany troops 
abroad. 

A serious need, now just beginning to be met, is the matter of per- 
sonal interviews to aid newly inducted men in making some of the 
terrific adjustments not a few of them will encounter. Much un- 
necessary suffering could have been prevented if this counseling plan 
could have been instituted earlier. 

A story of camp life cannot be complete without noting the neces- 
sity of some economic security if the morale of our troops is to be 
complete. Recent legislation by the federal Congress has increased 
the pay of the men in the service. It has been noted that with the in- 
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creased pay there is an increase of allotments or funds voluntarily 
sent home. Very shortly there will become effective a system of 
monthly allowances for the dependents of soldiers which will be re- 
lated to an allotment made by the soldier himself. 

There is no doubt in the opinion of this writer that this kind of as- 
surance that his dependents will be cared for is a tremendous asset to 
the spirit of any man in the armed forces. We must, however, add to 
that the assurance that men who are in service need not have more 
than usual concern about the health and other assistance and service 
which will be required by his parents, his wife, or his children. Not 
all of this will come through allowances, and many private and pub- 
lic welfare services will be asked to add to their staff and to their 
daily and weekly tasks in meeting the problems which arise in the 
homes of servicemen, particularly when those homes, as may be the 
case in many instances, are left without a breadwinner or the support 
of a male member of the family. This is an army organized and 
fighting for the preservation of the rights of the common man, and 
the authorities who are responsible for the development of services 
have kept and will keep in mind that those rights, if they are to be 
preserved after the war, must be protected while men are struggling 
to win this conflict. 


AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 














SOCIAL INSURANCE: ITS NATURE AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AS EXEMPLIFIED BY THE OLD AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE SYSTEM 


JOHN J. CORSON 


N THE face of the readjustments and upheavals resulting from 
| the war, the social services cannot stand still. They must be ex- 
tended and improved to meet changing conditions. And, if war 
and post-war challenges are to be met effectively, we must pose 
again that old question: “What are the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of alternative methods for making income available to 
dependent or potentially dependent men and women?” But, before 
we attempt to answer this question, let us consider the methods that 
have been used so far to meet the specific dependency problems 
indigenous to the war. 

The first of such problems arises from the displacement of workers 
in plants converted to war production. State unemployment insur- 
ance systems throughout the country have made possible the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation benefits to many of these 
workers and have helped to tide them over until plants were con- 
verted to war production. The amount and duration of benefits for 
which these and other jobless workers qualify vary widely from state 
to state as well as in individual cases. Workers with essentially simi- 
lar records of past employment and earnings may have, under the 
state laws, highly differing degrees of protection, though the com- 
mon cause of their displacement is the situation confronting the en- 
tire nation. Other workers, particularly those employed by small 
businesses which had been forced to shut down because of lack of 
materials, are not covered by state laws and, hence, have no rights to 
employment benefits. 

Despite these limitations, the existing unemployment compensa- 
tion structure offered a framework which could have been expanded 
to provide sustaining income, without regard to individual need, for 
those workers who were temporarily unemployed owing to their 
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country’s war effort. An emergency program for war displacement 
benefits was recommended by the President. This program consisted 
of a patchwork modification for a temporary period of the existing 
social insurance provisions for unemployment. This recommenda- 
tion was not accepted. A minor part of the need of displaced workers 


was met on a state basis. Michigan, for example, took steps to adapt © 


its unemployment compensation program to the emergency. For the 
most part, however, the income required by these workers and their 
families came either from their accumulated resources or from public 
assistance when these families were adjudged in need. 

To meet another special wartime problem, a temporary program is 
already in operation for aid to dependents of civilians injured, killed, 
or detained as a result of enemy action. This program is adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the So- 
cial Security Board. Benefits are paid from a presidential allocation 
of funds, pending enactment by the Congress of a permanent pro- 
gram. Already, monthly payments are being made to approximately 
1,175 wives, widows, children, and dependent parents of civilian 
workers who have been killed or totally disabled or are missing or 
detained as a result of enemy action outside the United States. 
Eligibility for these benefits is neither related to the individual’s or 
his family’s needs nor to previous contributions of the worker or his 
employer. The sacrifices made by these workers in their country’s 
behalf are manifestly adequate social contributions. 

Still another wartime problem of dependency arises from the ne- 
cessity for providing for the dependents of men who are inducted into 
the armed forces. Provision will also have to be made for civilians 
who are deprived of their livelihood, their health, and their homes as 
a result of enemy action. In formulating plans for these and other 
groups, we once again face the question: “What are the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of alternative methods for making in- 
come available to dependent or potentially dependent men and 
women?” 

The basic “alternative”? methods are public assistance and social 
insurance. They are not alternatives in the sense of a mutually ex- 
clusive “‘either-or’’ choice. They are, rather, complementary—two 
pillars in a common structure designed to promote the welfare and 
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security of society. As a recent publication of the International La- 
bour Office declared, there are “two main currents in the social 
security movement: social assistance, representing the unilateral ob- 
ligation of the community toward its dependent groups, and social 
insurance, based on compulsory mutual aid. Both approaches are 
needed in a complete programme of social security.’”* 

An abstract discussion of the question whether social insurance is 
“better” or “worse” than public assistance, or whether one or the 
other meets more adequately the needs of society, assumes an un- 
realistic approach to the problem of security. Public assistance and 
social insurance both have a place to fill in our social security system 
—a place determined by the particular problem to be met. In order 
that such determinations may be made intelligently, it is essential 
that the fundamental characteristics of the insurance and assistance 
methods be understood. And if the problems accompanying and fol- 
lowing the war are to be met effectively, a thorough understanding 
of the purposes served by each of these two methods is essential. 
The social insurance method, the newer approach in this country, is, 
I think, more subject to misconceptions and lack of understanding. 
And it is this social insurance approach which I shall try to clarify in 
this article. 

WHAT IS SOCIAL INSURANCE? 

Since its first anonymous authorship in 1890, social insurance has 
been variously defined. Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, has characterized the social insurance approach as 
one which 
carries the ... . implication that the risks against which it is invoked shall be 
of particular kinds—risks, in the first place, of such magnitude that the 
average man cannot possibly hope for self-protection through his single efforts 
if the blow does fall; risks, in the second place, to which a very large number 
of individuals stand more or less equally exposed; and risks, in the third place, 
that are sufficiently spread, in time and in actual incidence, so that protection 
can be financed through relatively small periodic contributions from the indi- 
viduals covered by a particular job.? 


t International Labour Office, A pproaches to Social Security (“Studies and Reports,” 
Ser. M [Social Insurance], No. 18 [Montreal, 1942]), p. 2. 

2 Quoted from an address before the National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Grand Rapids, Mich., October 4, 1937. 
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Mr. Abraham Epstein declared: 

Social insurance may be described as a relatively inexpensive form of insur- 
ance, devised by the State to guarantee the wage earner and his dependents a 
minimum of income during periods when, through forces largely beyond his con- 
trol, his earnings are impaired or cut off. It aims to secure the worker and his 
family against the economic emergencies resulting from the temporary or per- 
manent loss of a job through unemployment, sickness, invalidity and old age and 
against those other emergencies which arise from the death of the breadwinner, 
the illness and burial of a member of a family, the birth of a child or the burden 
of supporting a large family.3 


Dr. Barbara Nachtrieb Armstrong defined the term as follows: 


Social insurance signifies insurance participated in by the organized com- 
munity against the contingencies that cut off the worker’s earning power and 
threaten him with economic disaster. .... These contingencies are sickness (in- 
cluding maternity), accident, unemployment, invalidity, superannuation and 
premature death.4 


Analyzing the use of the term, I. M. Rubinow concluded that it 
describes 


a movement rather than an institution, a purpose and an aspiration rather than a 
mere fact..... If, then, we view social insurance primarily as a movement, a 
process, a social tendency, that movement can best be understood if we remem- 
ber that its origin lies, on the one hand, in the labor movement, its effort to 
organize the working masses for mutual protection; and on the other hand, in the 
recognition by the modern State that the masses, possessing less economic 
power, require the assistance of the State to enable them to meet the problems 
of their existence.s 


In this definition the emphasis upon social insurance as a “move- 
ment” and as a “‘social tendency” is significant. It is almost impos- 
sible to frame a definition in more concrete terms which will hold in 
every particular instance for every social insurance program. Any 
general definition, however, should be accompanied by specific ex- 
amples illustrating the writer’s interpretation of the general termi- 
nology. Accordingly, let us examine the nature and characteristics of 
our largest single social insurance system—the federal program of 
old age and survivors insurance. 

The old age and survivors insurance system is that part of the 


3 Abraham Epstein, Jnsecurity: A Challenge to America (New York, 1936), p. 23. 
4 Barbara N. Armstrong, Insuring the Essentials (New York, 1932), p. 3- 
SI. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security (New York, 1934), pp. 511-12. 
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security program which provides protection against wage loss result- 
ing from the old age or death of the wage-earner. It is an insurance 
program in the sense that it makes an orderly provision for such con- 
tingencies. The term “insurance” also connotes a particular method 
of protection; that is, advance provision for sharing mutually the 
costs resulting from the incidence of common hazards on particular 
individuals. Insurance deals with risks of which the aggregate inci- 
dence is reasonably predictable but of which the impact on particular 
individuals cannot be foretold. This principle was enunciated more 
than a hundred years ago by a select committee of the House of 
Commons, which declared: ‘Whenever there is a contingency, the 
cheapest way of providing against it is by uniting with others, so that 
each man may subject himself to a small deprivation in order that no 
man may be subjected to a great loss.’’® 

Since advance provision against future contingencies is implicit in 
the social insurance method, it therefore carries an inherent compul- 
sion for prediction and planning. Reasonably accurate prediction of 
aggregate risk incidence and total costs over a long period of years is 
vital to its success. The fact that there is general recognition of the 
necessity for careful, long-range planning in this field constitutes one 
of the chief advantages of the insurance method as a social tool. 
Indeed, one of the major factors leading to the establishment of 
modern social insurance systems has been the rising cost of de- 
pendency and the consequent desire (a) to budget this cost over 
a period of time and (0) to allocate it rationally. 

As a social insurance system the old age and survivors insurance 
program performs certain functions which benefit society as well as 
the individual. It replaces in part individual incomes cut off by ma- 
jor social hazards. It helps to prevent destitution and dependency 
with their attendant dangers of social disintegration and the impair- 
ment of individual and public health. It reduces the need for private 
and public assistance now and in the future when the proportion of 
aged people in our population will be greater. It facilitates the order- 
ly exit of older workers from the labor market in time of depressed, or 
even normal, economic conditions. It eases the economic readjust- 
ment which must be made by these workers and their families when 


6 Federal Home Loan Bank Review, VI (July, 1940), 326. 
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the wage income ceases. The benefits payable to certain family de- 
pendents of the wage earner help to preserve the family unit, which 
has been characterized as the “unit of social organization [and] the 
original cell of security.”’ Finally, the insurance program benefits 
society by helping to stabilize purchasing power. It provides a con- 
tinuing stream of income into previously established channels and 
thus aids in keeping the economy at an even keel through periods of 
particular stress, such as war and post-war dislocations.*® 


HOW DOES THE INSURANCE METHOD DIFFER 
FROM THE ASSISTANCE METHOD? 


In its emphasis upon prevention of future need rather than upon 
alleviation of existing need, social insurance differs significantly from 
public assistance. Perhaps the clearest expression of the contrasting 
objectives of the two approaches is that contained in the Social 
Security Board’s 1941 Annual Report, which reads as follows: 

The method of social insurance, in full harmony with American traditions, is 
a form of joint action with individual responsibility. It represents the collabora- 
tion of workers and their employers and the Government of the people. The 
benefit which a worker draws when he cannot earn is the outcome of previous 
labor. The complementary measure of social assistance is needed in the common 
interest for those who, because of childhood, advanced years, or disability, have 
been unable to earn a place in a system based on labor. It provides also for those 
whose individual misfortunes are so serious that their needs transcend the in- 
surance provisions designed in accordance with the circumstances of large 
groups.? 

Thus, fundamentally, social insurance is a preventive technique 
while public assistance is immediately curative, although, in objec- 
tive, it, too, is preventive in so far as it is successful in each individ- 
ual case. On the other hand, a preventive technique is primarily 
aimed at the future and, by its very nature, cannot be so closely 


7 International Labour Office, of. cit., p. 1. 

8In From Relief to Social Security (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), 
Grace Abbott makes the following statement about unemployment insurance: “As 
America studied the workings of the British system during the years when it was most 
criticized, they found it impossible to escape the conclusion that the system of prompt, 
regular payment of out-of-work benefits to unemployed workers had sustained buying- 
power and so cushioned the effects of the depression for business as well as provided 
relief for the workers” (p. 245). 

9 Sixth Annual Report 1941 (Washington, 1941), p. 28. 
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directed to specific individual need as remedies which deal with 
immediate problems.”° 

If we wish to cure smallpox in a given community, for example, we 
treat the individuals who are ill. If we wish to prevent smallpox, we 
must immunize all the well members of the group, even though many 
of them might never, in any case, contract the disease. Thus, if one 
fails to look to the future, preventive measures often seem more 
costly and more “wasteful” than curative measures. 

Although it is impossible to single out from society the individuals 
who would actually need to be “‘cured’’ were no preventive tech- 
niques utilized, it is possible to design the prevention program to 
meet probable needs effectively by spreading the individual risk over 
the entire nation. But the proportion of society’s income that can be 
devoted to the support of dependent or potentially dependent groups 
is limited. Moreover, public resources must not be wasted. There- 
fore, old age and survivors insurance is designed to provide income 
only in those circumstances under which it can be presumed that 
income is needed—that is, when wage income has been cut off by old 
age or death. 

The word “presumed” is important, for it expresses a basic tenet 
of the social insurance approach. Old age and survivors insurance is 
not concerned with the evaluation of personal need—a characteristic 
of the assistance method. Instead, impersonal presumption serves as 
the measure of the income to be provided." These presumptions are 
(1) that the income needed by either an aged person or a survivor is 
related to the number of persons dependent upon that income and 
(2) that the income needed is related to the individual’s previous 
earnings. The previous earnings are presumed to reflect, to some ex- 

t0 International Labour Office, of. cit., p. 84: “Apart from the fact that they solve 
the immediate problem of existing needs, noncontributory pensions have been the more 
readily adopted because the situations in respect of which they are paid are fairly easily 
verified.” 

tt Maurice Stack, “The Meaning of Social Security,” Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, XXIII, Part IV (November, 1941), 126-27: “The 
means test involving inquiries into the affairs of the claimant, is quite foreign to the con- 
ception of social insurance. The principle that public subsidies should not be paid to 
individuals except in need is represented in social insurance by the rule... . that the 


State subsidizes only those insurance schemes the scope of which is confined ... . to 
classes whose needs can be inferred without investigation.” 
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tent, the individual’s standard of living and the variations in the cost 
of living in the different sections and communities of the country. 

Another substitute device for the evaluation of personal need as a 
measure of the individual’s eligibility for benefits is the requirement, 
under the old age and survivors insurance system, that the primary 
beneficiary shall have made contributions from his earnings when 
employed.” The amount and distribution of the wages on the basis 
of which these contributions are paid constitute the basic deter- 
minants of a worker’s eligibility for benefits and the amount of his 
benefits. The contributions, like the premiums paid under a private 
insurance contract, create a feeling of personal entitlement which 
tends to preserve the self-respect of the beneficiary and his survivors. 
Contributions by the individual are, at the present stage in our social 
evolution, of less importance as a source of revenue for our social 
insurance system than as a psychological justification for the indi- 
vidual who must turn to society for aid. 

Also, the fact that the individual has made contributions—paid 
specific taxes, if you insist—justifies, in the minds of contemporary 
society, efforts on the part of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance to seek out beneficiaries and to hunt the survivors of 
workers who die. Similar efforts to seek out families who are in need 
would not be condoned on the part of a public assistance agency. 
The reliance on impersonal factors points to an essential distinction 
between the social insurance program and the public assistance pro- 
gram. The latter requires investigation of the individual’s need and 
the exercise of judgment as to the eligibility of the applicant and the 
evaluation of the applicant’s need. Under the insurance method eli- 
gibility and the amount of benefit are determined automatically on 
the basis of wage records and other objective factors. In the great 
majority of cases personal judgment is not required. In the few and 
exceptional cases in which individual judgment and social investiga- 
tion are necessary, they are not usually concerned with the financial 


12 The importance of contributions as a characteristic of the insurance method cannot 
be overemphasized. In Approaches to Social Security (p. 82) the conclusion is reached 
that the only ultimate distinguishing criterion between social insurance and social as- 
sistance “‘is the presence or absence of the requirement, as a condition for the grant of a 
benefit, that contributions should have been paid, by the prospective beneficiary, or in 
his name, into the fund which supplies the benefits.” 
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need of the potential beneficiary. This reliance on objective imper- 
sonal facts and the consequent absence of individual judgment are, I 
believe, elements which tend to preserve and enhance the self-respect 
and independence of the beneficiary. 

The basic difference between social insurance and public assist- 
ance is further exemplified by the changing philosophical concept of 
the responsibility of the individual for hazards such as highway acci- 
dents. It is possible that in the future highway accidents will be con- 
sidered a hazard of such general incidence that society will no longer 
be expected to protect itself against it on an individual basis. In 
other words, highway accidents, or the personal injuries resulting 
therefrom, will be considered a social hazard. Ordinary principles of 
negligence have become ineffective in the case of highway accidents, 
perhaps because of the conditions under which they occur. “It hap- 
pened so quickly” and “‘he never knew what hit him” have become 
clichés. Their significance lies in the fact that they denote the ab- 
sence of individual responsibility. In fact, it can be charged that the 
present system, which attempts to fix individual responsibility, 
though such responsibility cannot usually be assigned with even 
reasonable accuracy, is actually demoralizing. 

Although the principle of social insurance can be extended ad 
infinitum, care should be taken to avoid the complete sacrifice of in- 
dividual for group responsibility. Individual members of society pre- 
fer to feel that they have a part in the operation of the social 
mechanism. For example, many individuals believe that their per- 
sonal driving records should be retained as a factor in measuring 
their participation in any insurance system. Whether their partici- 
pation in this form of insurance is technically feasible or desirable, it 
still illustrates a basic human desire. This desire should be built upon 
in so far as possible and ignored only when its preservation definitely 
impedes the accomplishment of the social objective. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE 


In the administration of old age and survivors insurance occa- 
sional problems arise which require personal investigation or the 
exercise of judgment in individual cases to insure that the social 
objectives of the program are met. Certain types of cases involving 
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child beneficiaries are illustrative of these problems. For instance, 
when a minor child is entitled to insurance benefits, the payments 
are ordinarily made to an adult on behalf of the child. The Social 
Security Board accepts an appropriate obligation to see that the 
child’s benefit is applied for the use of the child. The question how 
the board can best discharge the obligation is not easy to answer in 
cases such as the following: a divorced father who has shown no 
prior interest in his children turns up after the death of the mother to 
apply for benefits due the children on account of the mother’s earn- 
ings; a legal guardian and a surviving parent apply in behalf of the 
same child; a nineteen-year-old sister requests payment in behalf of 
her younger brothers and sisters; a children’s home with no place- 
ment facilities applies for benefits for one of its wards. 

Even more difficult problems arise when it is brought to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities that the person to whom payments are 
being made has been misusing the money or neglecting the child. A 
neurotic mother, for example, has spent her child’s benefits for 
liquor. A legal guardian has withheld the payments from thefnatural 
mother who has the child in her care. An aged and ailing-grand- 
parent seems unable to give adequate care to an infant child. In the 
light of such problems the following questions naturally come to 
mind: Shall supervision be attempted of all children not in the care 
of their natural parents? If so, who shall supervise and to what ex- 
tent? What is the province of an insurance agency which does not 
pretend to be staffed with social case workers? When shall:a case- 
working agency be called upon for help? How? 

Policies for handling such cases have been developed in consulta- 
tion with the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Children’s Bureau, 
and state welfare departments. Briefly, the present practice is that 
the local field office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance investigate carefully all applications for payment of child’s 
benefits to persons other than the child’s natural parent. After pay- 
ments are started, no supervision is attempted unless a complaint is 
received. When the field office is confronted with a problem case, it 
consults any recognized local agency which is actively in touch with 
the family concerned, or it makes inquiry through the social service 
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exchange if there is one. If available information and advice are in- 
conclusive, or if no local agency is active, the known facts are for- 
warded to the central office of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, where they are reviewed by a social worker on the central 
office staff. If the situation warrants, the case is referred through the 
regional offices of the Social Security Board to the appropriate state 
welfare department. There it may receive attention from a member 
of the state staff or it may be referred to a local agency. From Au- 
gust, 1940, when this procedure was first instituted, through June, 
1942, approximately 195 such referrals have been made. 

One serious problem connected with these referrals has been the 
amount of machinery and the length of time involved. The plan has 
been simplified to some extent by arranging for referral direct from 
local field offices to a local agency in areas where competent local 
welfare agencies will co-operate. The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance does not itself handle problems involving difficult 
social case work procedures unless help from local agencies is unsatis- 
factory. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INSURANCE 
AND ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Since social insurance, public assistance, and all other types of 
social services are merely different methods of dealing with the broad 
problems of social and economic insecurity, it is to be expected that 
each type of program will encounter human problems which cut 
across program lines. The child-beneficiary cases illustrate how such 
problems inject the element of judgment on an individual basis into a 
program based on impersonal factors and explicit legal provisions. 
The policies established for dealing with such cases indicate how the 
basic differences between social insurance and other types of social 
programs, somewhat obscured in these unusual situatiors, may yet 
be recognized in administration. 

From the standpoint of the public assistance agency, any social 
insurance benefit to which a client may be entitled is a resource and 
is in the same general category as a bank deposit or the proceeds of 
a private insurance contract. It is therefore not merely appropriate 
but necessary for the assistance agency to aid any client to obtain all 
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insurance benefits to which he or she may be entitled. Similar help 
may be extended to any other person with whom the agency comes 
into contact. The insurance agency welcomes such aid by the as- 
sistance agency and urges public assistance personnel to familiarize 
themselves with all types of insurance benefits and the general condi- 
tions under which individuals may become entitled to them. In the 
relatively short time since old age and survivors insurance benefits 
became payable, a number of instances have come to light of families 
who have been receiving assistance in ignorance of their entitlement 
to insurance benefits. On the other hand, many beneficiaries of the 
insurance program received their first realization of possible entitle- 
ment to benefits when they applied for assistance and were referred 
to the insurance office. 

Likewise, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance under- 
takes to familiarize its personnel with the types of aid which may be 
available from the various health and welfare agencies for bene- 
ficiaries whose needs exceed their resources. Because insurance bene- 
fits are determined on the basis of past wages rather than present 
need, some insurance beneficiaries will require additional aid when 
their benefits and other resources are inadequate. While the insur- 
ance agency does not undertake case-work responsibility for its 
beneficiaries, it has an obligation to inform them of the existence of 
other resources which they may need. The field offices of the bureau 
also guide inquirers who are not its beneficiaries to appropriate 
agencies or services. 

Thus, on the administrative level, there is a degree of co-ordina- 
tion among the several insurance and assistance agencies. These ad- 
ministrative interrelationships are also evidences of the complemen- 
tary nature of assistance and insurance. Continuing co-ordination 
will inevitably lead to increased effectiveness in carrying out the 
responsibilities of both types of programs. 

But our present effort is far from enough. Those engaged in the 
administration of social insurance and assistance are well aware of 
the gaps and shortcomings in our existing social security program. 
The war may be expected to focus greater attention upon long-stand- 
ing inadequacies as well as upon emergency problems. It is to be 
hoped not only that these problems will be widely recognized but 
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that constructive solutions will be adopted, based upon a thorough 
understanding of the relative advantages of social insurance and 
public assistance in dealing with particular situations. 

A recognition of the problems involved in determining the rela- 
tive advantages of social insurance and public assistance is one 
reason that 
the creation of a social security system is, nearly everywhere, a gradual proc- 
ess, in which simultaneous use is made of social insurance and social assistance, 
the choice of method being determined by its appropriateness to ational condi- 
tions. The goal is the provision of complete and continuous services: there 
should occur neither gaps nor overlapping in the range of the services or in their 
temporal disposition." 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


13 International Labour Office, of. cit., p. 89. 








A STUDY OF CHILD LABOR IN INDUSTRIALIZED 
AGRICULTURE IN HIDALGO 
COUNTY, TEXAS 


SAVILLA MILLIS SIMONS 


CHILDREN IN NEED OF PROTECTION 


URING recent years the statement has frequently been 
made that child labor in this country has been abolished. 


Unfortunately this statement is only partially true. Such 
self-congratulation has been based on the accomplishment of impor- 
tant steps in the control of industrial child labor, such as the adop- 
tion of the industrial codes under the short-lived National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and the decision of the United States Supreme Court in up- 
holding the latter act.t Such pronouncements, however, failed to 
take into consideration large groups of children, the most numerous 
being those employed in industrialized agriculture. 

Agricultural child labor is for the most part unregulated by either 
federal or state child labor legislation. There is no federal legislation 
covering the whole field of child labor in agriculture, although two 
federal measures have attempted some control. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 prohibits the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age, during periods when they are legally required 
to attend school, in the production of agricultural products that are 
shipped in interstate or foreign commerce. 

This provision does not attempt to give any protection to children 
outside of school hours and actually gives little protection during 
school hours. Because so many varied exemptions are permitted in 
state compulsory school-attendance laws, it is extremely difficult to 
be certain of the periods when a particular child is legally required to 
attend school. Dependent as this provision of the act is on state 
laws, with their many variations, it does not set any uniform stand- 
ard throughout the country for children employed in agriculture. 

* United States v. Darby Lumber Cu., 312 U.S. 100 (February 3, 1941). 
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The Sugar Act of 1937 has had some effect in regulating the em- 
ployment of children in the cultivation of two agricultural crops— 
sugar beets and sugar cane. This act makes benefit payments for 
growers of sugar beets and sugar cane dependent upon compliance 
with the requirement, among others having to do with labor stand- 
ards, that no child under fourteen years of age is to be employed in 
the production of the crop and that children fourteen and fifteen 
years old may not be permitted to work more than eight hours a 
day. These provisions do not apply to children in the families of 
growers.” No specific provision is made in the act for a certificate 
system, essential to effective enforcement of a minimum-age stand- 
ard. However, a co-operative plan has been worked out by the 
Sugar Division of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor for 
making age certificates or proof-of-age cards available for children 
fourteen and fifteen years of age employed by producers subject to 
the act. 

In only nine states—California, Florida, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin—do the child labor laws definitely extend coverage to employ- 
ment of children in industrialized agriculture, and in only four of 
these states does the legislative standard apply to employment both 
outside and during school hours; in the remaining five states the 
standard applies only to work during school hours. In twenty-one 
states employment in agriculture is excluded from the child labor 
law either by a specific exemption or by omission from the occupa- 
tions that are enumerated as covered by the act. Eighteen states 
have a general minimum-age provision applying to all employment 
during school hours, but enforcement of this standard for agricul- 
tural employment is weak and does not even nominally affect em- 
ployment during the long school vacations, when most farm work 
is done. 

The trend apparent in recent years in certain crops and areas 
toward large-scale industrialized farming, requiring large numbers of 
seasonal workers, has increased the employment of children. Chil- 


2 The exemption applies to children in the immediate family of the legal owner of at 
least 40 per cent of the crop at the time the work is performed. 
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dren under sixteen years of age constitute a significant part of the 
labor force in large-scale production of cotton, berries, fruit, and 
the so-called ‘“‘stoop crops,’”’ such as vegetables and sugar beets. 
Beatrice McConnell, of the United States Children’s Bureau, testi- 
fied before the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee in 1940: 


More children are engaged in agricultural work than in all other types of 
employment combined. Most of them are not helpers on the traditional home 
farm. They work as laborers, to meet the seasonal industrial demands of com- 
mercial growers, in the cultivation and harvesting of many kinds of crops in 
extensive and widely separated agricultural areas of the country.3 


She further stated: 

Children of all ages work in hand operations in the cultivation and harvesting 
of many of the crops, under circumstances that differ little from sweatshop 
employment in industry. The employment of such children is further encour- 
aged by the fact that many farm producers prefer hiring workers with large 
families because family labor is cheap.4 


The findings of a study made by the Children’s Bureau in one of 
the important agricultural areas of this country in 1941 indicated 
that child agricultural laborers are a seriously neglected group of 
children and are growing up without the opportunities that are usu- 
ally considered essential for normal development. This study also 
showed that child labor in agriculture is closely related to low wage 
rates, low family earnings, and lack of public assistance to supple- 
ment inadequate and irregular family earnings. Many of the chil- 
dren included in the study worked in the fields along with the older 
members of their families, often staying out of school to do so. Yet 
the combined earnings of all members of these families, mainly de- 
pendent on agricultural labor for a living, were too small to enable 
them to live at a level usually considered necessary for health and 
decency. The situation of many of these families was epitomized in 
the words of one father who said: “It is work or starve for my 
children.” 


3 Statement of Beatrice McConnell, director, Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor, in Child Labor in Agriculture, Submitted to a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, U.S. Senate, Pursuant to S. Res. 266, May 27, 


1940, p. 65. 


4 Ibid., p. 2. 
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INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


This study of the employment, school opportunities, and health 
of children in representative families of agricultural laborers was 
made by the Children’s Bureau early in 1941 in Hidalgo County, 
Texas, in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, an important area of large- 
scale industrialized agriculture. The county is a leading producer of 
grapefruit and winter vegetables and also raises cotton and a variety 
of other crops on the rich land of the river valley, which has been 
developed through irrigation from the Rio Grande River. 

It has been possible to develop large-scale cultivation of crops re- 
quiring hand labor in the lower valley area because of a plentiful 
supply of cheap family labor brought across the border from Mexico, 
especially during the early years of land development in the Rio 
Grande Valley. The agricultural field workers used in the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of the crops in this area have consequently been 
predominantly Mexican or of Mexican descent. 

Most farms require a large supply of temporary labor for the har- 
vesting of the crops, although they employ only a small force of 
aborers regularly throughout the year for crop cultivation and 
maintenance work. The prevalent system for recruiting labor to 
harvest the crops is that of labor contracting, in which neither the 
grower nor the packing-shed has any direct relationship with the 
harvest hand. Commonly the citrus and the vegetable packing- 
sheds purchase the grower’s crop while it is standing in the fields, 
arrange with labor contractors, known as “crew leaders,” “‘jefes,”’ 
or “truckers,” to handle the harvesting, and pay the contractor a 
flat rate for a specified quantity of produce. The labor contractors 
recruit their own harvesting crews of twenty-five or thirty or more 
persons, truck them to and from the fields, supervise the field work, 
and pay them on a piece-rate basis for the harvested produce. 

In the harvesting of cotton the labor contractor usually is em- 
ployed by the grower and paid a flat amount for weighing the cotton 
in the field as the pickers bring it in and for hauling the cotton to a 
gin. The labor contractor recruits a crew of pickers and pays them 
according to the number of pounds of cotton picked. In harvesting 
citrus fruit the general practice is to use only men and older boys, 
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because physical strength is required in the work of handling large 
quantities of heavy fruit. On the other hand, all members of the 
family—men, women, and children—are employed in harvesting cot- 
ton and many of the vegetables. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


The Children’s Bureau study was made during the winter-vege- 
table season in the early months of 1941. The study was made by 
means of a house-to-house canvass in a number of areas where agri- 
cultural workers lived in concentrated settlements. These areas con- 
sisted of parts of five towns of different size and character and cer- 
tain settlements in the open country near these towns, which were 
believed to be representative of the settlements of agricultural la- 
borers in the section of the county that lies in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. 

Households were included in the study if they had children be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen and if either the economic head 
of the family or any of the children of these ages had worked for hire 
in agricultural field operations on at least five calendar days since 
December 1, 1940. For each of these households information was ob- 
tained on family composition, migration history, employment, and 
income during the year preceding the interview and on whether the 
family had received relief or medical care during the year. In addi- 
tion, detailed information was recorded on the employment and edu- 
cation of each child between six and eighteen years of age. Informa- 
tion was obtained on 342 families with 998 children between the 
ages of six and eighteen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF FAMILIES 


All but 13 of the 342 families included in the study were of Span- 
ish-speaking heritage, a reflection of the fact that agricultural field 
workers in Texas in the Rio Grande Valley are predominantly Mexi- 
can. Practically all the families were legal residents of the state of 
Texas, and almost go per cent of them considered Hidalgo County 
their permanent home, to which they always returned from any 
migration to follow the crops. These agricultural workers are not 
migrants, therefore, without permanent homes, moving continually 
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from one place to another in search of work. At the same time, a 
majority of the families interviewed had migrated’ in search of work 
at some time in the past, and most of these had migrated during the 
preceding year. Most families had not migrated every year, but the 
migration history of the family commonly dated back more than 
five years, and nearly all the families with a history of migration had 
migrated at some time within the last five years. 

According to the prevailing pattern of migration found among the 
families who had migrated during the preceding year, the families 
lived at home in Hidalgo County during the winter and spring 
months and left home at the end of the harvest season in the valley 
to follow the cotton crop in north Texas during the summer months. 
They returned in the fall, when cotton-picking was over, to work 
in the local fruit and vegetable harvests. They typically migrated 
only within the state of Texas. 

The families studied were large, with an average of 6.6 persons 
in a family. One-third had eight or more family members sharing 
the same home and dependent on a common income.° The large size 
of the families was due partly to the fact that, in addition to the 
economic head and his immediate family, the households often in- 
cluded grandparents, married sons and daughters and their young 
children, or other relatives. 


CHILDREN A SIGNIFICANT PART OF LABOR FORCE 
At the time of interview the 342 families studied had a total of 
2,258 members present in the home. Almost two-thirds of these were 
under eighteen years of age. These children and youth constituted 
a significant part of the labor supplied by these families of agricul- 
tural laborers. Owing to low wage rates and irregular and insufficient 
work for adult members of the family, the children’s earnings, al- 


5 For the purpose of this study “‘migration” was defined as the movement of two or 
more members of the family from a dwelling-place in one county to a dwelling-place in 
another county for the purpose of seeking, or accepting, work or of returning from such 
work. 

6 All persons who were in the household on the date of interview and dependent on a 
common income were considered family members, with the exception of boarders, lodg- 
ers, and guests. Family members not living in the household on the date of interview 
were not counted, except in the case of an economic head of the family who was con- 
tributing to the support of the household although temporarily absent. 
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though small, were considered necessary to the maintenance of the 
family. 

More than half the 1,315 family members who had been employed 
at some time during the preceding year were under eighteen years 
of age, and two-fifths were under sixteen. Child laborers were, there- 
fore, an important part of the labor force furnished by these families 
for agricultural field work. Nearly 69 per cent of all the children and 
young people between the ages of six and eighteen years in these 
families had been employed at some time during the preceding year. 
This included nearly all those between fourteen and eighteen years 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED, HIDALGO COUNTY 
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of age and 55 per cent of the children under fourteen years of age. 
A considerable number of very young children had worked. 

The figures in Table 1 show the extent to which children of dif- 
ferent ages had been gainfully employed at some time during the 
year preceding the interview. It will be seen that most of the chil- 
dren who were ten years of age or over at the time of the interview 
had been employed at some time during the preceding year, as had 
nearly 44 per cent of the children only eight and nine years of age. 


KINDS OF WORK 


The largest number of the children who had been employed had 
worked as cotton-pickers during the summer and fall months. Al- 
though much of this work occurred during school vacation, many 
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of the young cotton-pickers missed the early weeks of school of the 
fall term. The families frequently picked cotton until the end of the 
cotton-picking season in the northern part of the state and returned 
to their homes in Hidalgo County only in time for the citrus and 
winter-vegetable harvests. Of 412 children who migrated out of 
Hidalgo County after the close of school in May, 1940, only 15 re- 
turned to the county before the opening of school in the following 
September. Since the children did not enrol in school in the com- 
munities to which they migrated for the cotton-picking, those who 
attended school at all did not enter until late in the fall, after the 
family’s return. Only half the children of the ages normally ex- 
pected to be in school—six to fifteen years of age inclusive—who had 
migrated during the year enrolled in school during the 1940-41 
school year, and only one-fifth of these had enrolled by November 1 
of the school year. This meant that, of a total of 487 children of 
school age who had migrated out of the county or had come into the 
county late in the year, only 49 were enrolled in school nearly two 
months after the fall opening. 

In addition to picking cotton during the summer and fall months, 
a majority of the working children worked in the winter-vegetable 
harvest. A considerable proportion, 40 per cent, of all the children 
between six and eighteen years of age were found to be working dur- 
ing a representative week selected for study, usually within two or 
three weeks preceding the date of interview and falling within the 
school term. More than four-fifths of the young people sixteen and 
seventeen years of age and almost three-fourths of the fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old children were found to be working during this 
week, even though school was in session. 

Child labor during the school term was sufficiently common among 
children at all age levels to constitute a serious problem. Forty-two 
per cent of those twelve and thirteen years of age were employed. 
Even among those as young as ten and eleven years, over a fifth were 
working. A few children (twenty) who were less than ten years of age 
were likewise working during the school week. Four of these were 
only six or seven years of age, while the remaining sixteen were eight 
or nine years old. 

Practically all the children working in the selected work week were 
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employed as field laborers in the harvesting of vegetables, straw- 
berries, or citrus fruit. For the most part they gathered and tied 
carrots, beets, and radishes and cut spinach, broccoli, and other 
greens. The children frequently worked with other members of the 
family, and their earnings were included in the wages paid to the 
chief worker, usually the father, or an older brother. Sometimes, 
however, children worked separately from their own families but al- 
ways as members of a crew drawn largely from their immediate home 
neighborhood and, therefore, composed of friends and relatives. In 
such cases the wages were paid directly to the child. 


CONDITIONS OF -WORK 


The working conditions of the crew members, children as well as 
adults, were characterized by irregular work and long hours away 
from home. Usually the workers were picked up by the contractor 
at their homes early in the morning and driven in his truck to the 
fields. Often the truck stopped first at the packing-shed, where the 
crew waited while the contractor received his instructions for the 
day. 

Because of the irregular character of the work, there was great 
variation in the amount of work that most of the harvesting crews 
had in any given week or day. Most of the family members, adults 
as well as children, worked only a few days in the week. There were, 
however, some instances in which it was reported the children had 
worked all seven days of the week. 

Hours of work and length of time away from _— were affected 
by many factors, including the number and size of the fields to be 
harvested; the size of the crews assigned; the type of crop; weather 
conditions; the distance to be transported; and amount of waiting 
time required either at the packing-shed or in the field, for assign- 
ments and for loading, trucking, and unloading produce. The num- 
ber of hours in a day that the children were reported to have been 
away from home in connection with their work varied from as little 
as two to as much as sixteen hours. The weekly spread of hours re- 
ported ranged from three to as high as ninety-three and a half. 

The workers usually did not return until late in the day. This was 
sometimes true even if there was little work and the harvesting was 
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finished early in the day, because of long waits for the truck while 
the harvested crop was delivered to the loading platform of the 
packing-shed. For example, one family reported that the truck 
picked up Alberto and Ricardo,’ twelve and fourteen years of age, 
between 6:00 and 6:30 A.M. The boys worked only a few hours each 
day because there were long waits at the packing-shed for orders. 
They did not reach home until 8:00 or 9:00 P.M. on any of the three 
workdays of the week selected for special study because the truck 
first delivered the vegetables at the shed and then returned to the 
field for the crew. 

Another family said that the nine-year-old girl left by truck in the 
morning with her mother and, after stopping at the shed, reached the 
fields and began to work about 10:00 A.M. She stopped working at 
5:00 P.M. because it was drizzling and, with the other workers in 
the crew, rode to the packing-shed on top of the carrots in the con- 
tractor’s truck. The carrots were dumped at the shed, and the girl 
and her mother arrived home at 8:00 P.M. 


INTERFERENCE WITH EDUCATION 


The children included in this study were seriously deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity. Nearly 18 per cent (148 out of 837 children) 
usually considered to be of school age (six to fifteen years of age in- 
clusive) had never been enrolled in school. Only 58.3 per cent of the 
837 children of these ages had been enrolled during the 1940-41 
school year up to the time of interview, which fell between the latter 
part of January and March 28, 1941. Attendance of children who 
were enrolled in school was irregular and for less than the full school 
year. A study of school records for the school year 1940-41 showed 
that few children attended the full 35 weeks of the school year. Only 
62, or 13.7 per cent of the 454 children for whom information was 
available, attended as much as 32 weeks, missing not more than 3 
weeks of school. The median number of weeks attended by those 
enrolled was between 20 and 24 weeks out of a possible 35. Approxi- 
mately a fifth of these children attended less than one-third of the 
school year. 


7 The names used in reporting information concerning particular families are fic- 
titious. 
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The length of time the children were enrolled in school was af- 
fected especially by late entrance in the fall and to a certain extent 
by withdrawals early in the year. Of the 460 children six to fifteen 
years of age inclusive for whom information was available on the 
date of entering school in the 1940-41 school year, only a little more 
than half (52.6 per cent) had enrolled by November 1 and only 4o, 
or one-fifth, of the group of children in families who migrated during 
the year to work in the crops had enrolled by that date. The major- 
ity of these migratory children, 58.7 per cent, enrolled in school be- 
tween November 1 and December 15. Twenty-one per cent enrolled 
after the middle of December. On the other hand, nearly four-fifths 
(78.4 per cent) of the children who had not migrated and were en- 
rolled in school entered during September. Sixteen per cent of the 
464 children six to fifteen years of age inclusive who had attended 
local schools in Hidalgo County during the 1940-41 school year and 
for whom information was available dropped out during March or 
April. There was also a high percentage of absences among the chil- 
dren actually enrolled in school at the time of interview. Twenty- 
nine per cent (142 of the 488 children enrolled) were absent from 
school at least one day during the week preceding the date of inter- 
view, and more than two-fifths of these gave work as the reason for 
absence. 

Frequent interruption of schooling due to work in the fields is evi- 
dent in the histories of the children included in the study. For ex- 
ample, Pedro, a thirteen-year-old boy who had worked in the har- 
vesting of crops since he was ten years old, did not enter school until 
November 24, 1940, and was dropped from the rolls on April 1, 1941. 
He had attended school a total of 63 days during this period. He 
had had some work during 28 weeks of the year preceding the date 
of interview. He had enrolled in school each year for the last four 
years but was still in the first grade. Pedro’s sister, twelve years 
old, had also enrolled in school four different years and was still in the 
first grade. During the current school year, she entered school after 
cotton-picking and withdrew in April, having attended 60 days. 
The reason for her nonattendance was that she was required to stay 
at home to do the housework and care for the younger children 
while her mother worked in the fields. 
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A fairly complete school record was obtained for two brothers 
who had always lived in the locality and had not migrated to follow 
the crops. The seventeen-year-old boy had begun work in the har- 
vesting of the crops at the age of seven. He entered school at the 
age of eight and was enrolled four years. During the last three years 
he had attended school 37 days during the first year, 34 days in the 
second, and 25 days in the last. He was reported to have left school 
because “the family needed his earnings.’’ His fourteen-year-old 
brother had worked in the fields for five years. School records 
showed that he had enrolled in school each year for eight years and 
gave the number of days he had attended school during the last six 
years, which may be compared with the standard school year in 
Texas of 175 days. The records showed that he had attended school 
82 days in the first year, 135 in the second, 34 days in the third, 26 
days in the fourth, 35 days in the fifth, and 49 days in the sixth year, 
making a total attendance of 361 days, only about a third of the ap- 
proximately 1,050 days the local schools were in session during these 
years. 

In another family in which the father was ill the main source of 
income for the family had been the work of the five children in the 
local vegetable and cotton harvests. The fourteen-year-old boy had 
left the third grade in school at the age of twelve, after attending 
school a total of 309 days in the four years in which he was enrolled. 
The twelve-year-old brother after four years in school was still in 
the second grade. During the first three years he had attended 107 
days, 142 days, and 57 days, respectively. In the fall of 1940 he 
withdrew, after attending only 13 days, when his father became ill. 


POVERTY AND CHILD LABOR 

Even though it involved keeping the children out of school to 
spend long hours riding in crowded trucks and working in the fields 
in all kinds of weather, the families commonly felt it was necessary 
for the children to work with the older members of the family when- 
ever work was available. This was the situation in the family of 
Mr. Garza, who has already been quoted as saying, “It is work or 
starve for my children.” There are eight in the Garza family, with 
three children of school age and three younger children. Except in 
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the cotton season the father cannot earn the $5.00 a week required 
to feed the family unless he has the help of the children. 

The Garzas want their children to have an education, but after 
enrolling them in school each year the parents have felt that it was 
necessary to keep the youngsters out of school for the larger part 
of the school term. Juan, the fourteen-year-old boy, has worked in 
the fields since he was seven, and his two sisters since they were 
eight. Part of the time the two girls, thirteen and nine years of age, 
stay home to do the housework and take care of the three younger 
children, while the mother works in the fields. When there is work 
for everybody, as at the height of the cotton-picking season, both 
parents and the three older children work, while the six-year-old 
child takes care of the two younger children. 

During the year preceding the interview, the family of 8 had man- 
aged to maintain itself on the family’s earnings from field labor, 
which were reported to amount to only about $310. The family had 
had no employment in eleven of the fifty-two weeks in the year. 
During the remainder of the year at least the father and Juan had 
had work, and frequently the mother and the two girls had worked 
one or more days a week. 

During this year Juan had not attended school at all. The two 
girls were reported to have attended school during only nine weeks. 
They had worked some in the fields during more than half the weeks 
of the year and stayed at home doing housework during the remain- 
der of the time. 

During the week preceding the interview the mother had stayed 
at home, and the father and the three older children—fourteen, thir- 
teen, and nine years of age—had had four days’ work, pulling beets 
and tying them in bunches. The four workers had left home about 
7:30 each morning in the truck of the contractor, worked without 
taking time off to eat, and returned home about six o’clock in the 
evening. They were paid 20 cents a basket of 125 bunches of beets. 
The combined earnings of the father and the children for their four 
days’ work amounted to $4.08, their total income for the week. 

The story of the Garzas is not exceptional but is illustrative of the 
situation of a large number of the families included in the Children’s 
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Bureau study. Even though these families had the help of the chil- 
dren, the combined earnings of all members in a large proportion of 
the families were not enough to provide even what are ordinarily 
considered the essentials of life. The median total cash earnings of 
the families for the year preceding the date of interview were only 
$340 per family, although the families had on an average nearly four 
workers. In half the families, all the earnings came from agricultural 
employment, and the median earnings in these families were only 
$315, compared with $375 among families who had had in addition 
to agricultural work other types of employment, such as work in 
packing-sheds and domestic service. For the most part, earnings 
from agricultural employment represented earnings from field labor, 
although a few families had had members engaged in share-cropping 
or labor contracting in addition to field labor for hire. 

The families who had migrated to follow the crops earned more 
than those who remained at home; the median total earnings for 
the year among migratory families were $365 as compared with $305 
among nonmigrants. This difference was apparently due both to the 
fact that the migrant families tended on the average to have a larger 
number of working members than the nonmigrant families and to the 
fact that migration provided greater employment opportunities. The 
families who remained at home during the slack months between 
harvests naturally suffered more from underemployment than those 
who followed the crops north. 

Since most of the families in the study had at least one member 
under eighteen years and more than three-fourths had at least one 
child under sixteen years of age employed at some time during the 
year, the family earnings typically included the earnings of at least 
one child worker. 


INCOME BELOW THE LEVEL OF HEALTH AND DECENCY 


Eighty-five per cent of the families were entirely dependent upon 
their small earnings for maintenance. During the year less than a 
sixth of the families had had any cash income in addition to earn- 
ings. Such income included returns from sales of possessions, gifts, 
cash relief grants, and wages from employment on W.P.A., N.Y.A., 
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or C.C.C. The median income among the families with such supple- 
mentary income was $395, as compared with $345 for those entirely 
dependent on earnings exclusive of those from a federal work pro- 
gram. 

Including income from all sources, the families had a median total 
cash income® for the year of only $350 to provide for their large 
families, averaging 6.6 persons. This is considerably less than the 
amount of income per family that the Texas Social Welfare Associa- 
tion has estimated as necessary for relief families averaging only 4.2 
persons? to live at a level of health and decency. 

The Texas Social Welfare Association in its 1940 report on social 
needs stated: “Any reasonable measure we may use in Texas to 
compute minimum adequate requirements for relief families, permit- 
ting such families to live at a level of health and decency, will reveal 
the need for an average income of at least $40 per month per fam- 
ily.”*° This represents an annual income standard of $480 for fam- 
ilies averaging 4.2 persons in size, as compared with a median income 
of $350 received by families, averaging 6.6 persons, included in the 
present study. 

According to the standard recommended by the association, a 
great many of the families in this study did not have sufficient in- 
come to maintain health and decency. Almost two-thirds of the 
families reported an income less than $400, and more than three- 
fourths reported less than $500. More than one-third of the families 
had less than $300 to live on during the entire year. 

More than one-fifth of the families had an income of as much as 
$500, but even this income did not approximate the standard recom- 
mended by the Social Welfare Association, because of difference in 

8 Total cash income includes all cash income received from any source during the 
year preceding the date of interview, with the exception of income from boarders. In 
most of the fourteen families having boarders, the amount received from this source, 
although indeterminate, was known to be nominal. 

Figures represent only cash income and earnings and exclude income in kind. Non- 
money income, however, is believed to have been very limited; it included such items 
as a rent-free dwelling-place, food stuffs produced for home use, or vegetables which 
workers were allowed to eat in the fields or to take home. 

9 Need (published by Texas Social Welfare Association, Austin), I, No. 1 (November, 
1940), 7, 29. 

10 Ibid., p. 29. 
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size of family. Seven-tenths of these families with higher incomes 
were above the average size of families in the Children’s Bureau 
study and had as many as seven to fifteen members. 


LITTLE AID FROM PUBLIC RELIEF AND WORK PROGRAMS 


In spite of the low incomes of these families and their frequent 
inability to maintain themselves without the work of all members 
of the family, including that of the children, they seldom had aid 
from any type of public relief or work program. This was due to the 
limited extent to which provision had been made in Texas and in 
Hidalgo County for assistance to needy families. At the time the 
study was made the state of Texas provided no state funds for gen- 
eral relief and had not made appropriations for aid to dependent 
children or aid to the blind under the Social Security Act," although 
it had provided funds for old age assistance. 

Some of the counties, including Hidalgo County, provided local 
relief funds, but such funds were generally used only for families 
with no employable members. Direct relief for families of agricul- 
tural laborers, such as those included in this study, was, therefore, 
limited for the most part to the distribution of surplus commodities. 

The food-stamp plan, providing for the distribution of $3.00 
worth of free food stamps with the purchase of $6.00 worth of 
stamps, had been put into operation in Hidalgo County in Novem- 
ber, 1940. The requirement of $6.00 in cash for the purchase of 
stamps had made it impossible for those with very little income to 
take advantage of the plan.” Several of the families reported that 
they had received surplus commodities prior to November but had 
not had sufficient money to purchase stamps since the food-stamp 
plan had been put into effect. During the work week selected for 
study in the winter of 1941 only 8 of the 342 families were being 
assisted through any relief or work program. Three families had a 


11 In 1941, after this study was made, appropriations were made by the Texas legis- 
lature to provide aid to dependent children and aid to the blind, which had been author- 
ized by the Public Welfare Act of 1939, although no appropriations for these purposes 
had been made. State plans for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind were 
approved by the Social Security Board in September, 1941. 

12 A new plan was to go into effect on March 1, 1941, whereby families who could not 
purchase stamps might be provided with stamps free. 
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member employed on W.P.A., C.C.C., or N.Y.A. and 5 families 
were receiving surplus commodities through purchase of food stamps. 

During the year for which family income was reported only 45 of 
the 342 families in the study reported that they had received aid 
from any relief or work program or from any other type of organized 
program. Twenty of these low-income families reported that they 
had had members employed some time during the year on a federal 
works program. Among these families there were 8 with members 
who had been employed on W.P.A., 3 with boys who had been at 
C.C.C. camps, and 3 with young members who had been on N.Y.A. 
projects. One family had had members on both N.Y.A. and W.P.A., 
and 1 had had members on N.Y.A. and C.C.C. Two other families 
who had had members on W.P.A., and 2 who had had members on 
N.Y.A. also received surplus commodities. Another 16 families, in 
which there had been no members employed on federal works pro- 
grams, reported that they had received some form of public as- 
sistance. One family had had a member receiving old age assistance, 
13 families received surplus commodities, while 1 received both sur- 
plus commodities and Farm Security aid. One of the few families 
among those studied who had been outside Texas received public 
relief in another state as well as surplus commodities in Texas. 

The remaining 9 families received benefits or aid from a variety 
of sources. Two had received crop-control payments, 1 had received 
both crop-control payments and unemployment compensation, and 
3 had received unemployment compensation only. One family re- 
ported having received workmen’s compensation. There was one in- 
stance of a payment from a mutual benefit society. There was also 
a single instance of a family who received some assistance from the 
American Legion, the only case of aid from a private organization. 

The limited character of aid available to supplement the meager 
earnings of these families was a factor that contributed to the com- 
mon practice of keeping the children out of school to work. 

The Sanchez family, for example, had applied for relief in several 
communities in Texas to which they had migrated in search of work 
before the parents took the children out of school. Aid was refused, 
and the parents reported that they were told that they must estab- 
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lish residence for six months to become eligible for relief. In telling 
their story, the mother commented, “In six months we can die.” 

The Sanchez family had been forced to give up share-cropping and 
had taken to the road to work in the cotton and vegetable harvests. 
During the two years preceding the interview the family had worked 
from January to September in the Rio Grande Valley in the harvest- 
ing of spinach, carrots, and beets in the winter, tomatoes and corn 
in the spring and cotton during the summer months. In September 
the family had followed the cotton crop to northern Texas and had 
returned again in December to the vegetable harvest in the valley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanchez reported that they greatly regretted that 
there was “no way out except to put the children to work” but “if 
the children did not work, the family could not eat.” As a conse- 
quence the four children were receiving little education. Paulita, 
fifteen years of age and in the fifth grade, and Margarita, thirteen 
years of age and in the third grade, “loved going to school” but did 
not enrol in the 1940-41 school year. 

Pedro, the eleven-year-old boy, enrolled in school in the local 
school district in Hidalgo County on December 7 after the family’s 
return from cotton-picking. He attended fifty-two days out of a 
possible sixty-five. Pedro explained his absence from school on one 
of the days during the selected work week by saying the family’s 
grocery bill was so large that they needed his earnings “to pay it 
even partly up.” The little seven-year-old girl, who had not yet be- 
gun to work in the fields, attended school for the full number of days 
the family was in the school district. Each afternoon after school 
she “‘just waited”’ for the family to return home at night. 

The family’s maximum earnings in the vegetable season were 
$8.00 a week, but a great deal of the time, owing to bad weather, the 
five workers, including both the parents and the three older children, 
earned only about $4.00. The mother said that if she and her hus- 
band could ‘‘earn just $2.00 more a week,” they would be able to 
keep the children in school. 

The Gonzalez family, consisting of a widowed mother and three 
sons, seventeen, sixteen, and eleven years of age, have maintained 
themselves through picking vegetables and cotton during the har- 
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vesting seasons in Texas. The older boys reported they had had 
work during forty-nine weeks of the year preceding the date of in- 
terview, while the younger boy had worked in twenty-five weeks. 
The total earnings of the family for the year amounted to approxi- 
mately $356, the largest part of which was earned in picking cotton. 
During the week preceding the interview the mother and the eleven- 
year-old boy had had four days’ work picking and crating dandelions, 
while the two older boys had been engaged in gathering, bunching, 
and crating radishes. The combined earnings of the mother and sons 
totaled $6.00 for the week. 

The pressure of making a living had largely crowded school out of 
the lives of these boys. The two older boys had worked since they 
were seven years of age and had attended school only intermittently 
during one year. The eleven-year-old boy had been enrolled in school 
two years. During the last school year he had enrolled December 8, 

1940, after returning from cotton-picking and dropped out again on 
February 4, 1941, after attending school only twenty-five days. His 
irregular attendance was reported by the school as being “due to 
work in the fields.”” During the course of the interview, the mother 
said: “I’m sorry my children have so little education but what can 
I do? I have asked for relief but have been refused because I was 
born in Mexico although my children were born in this country.” 


INADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE 


Resources for medical care were also for the most part not avail- 
able to the families included in this study. At the time the study was 
made the Hidalgo County Health Unit conducted ‘“‘well-baby clin- 
ics,” venereal disease clinics, and a crippled children’s service. In 
addition, only a few indigent adults referred by the county for ur- 
gent medical care were given this care. The “morbidity service” of 
the County Health Unit reported in 1940 the admission to this serv- 
ice of only forty-three persons. There was, therefore, no organized 
free or low-cost medical or dental care available to all the people of 
the county. The low incomes of the families in most instances pre- 
cluded payment for care from private physicians except in the most 
urgent cases. 

Information was obtained from the families interviewed in the 
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study as to whether the children in these families had received any 
medical care during the six months preceding the date of interview. 
Of 339 families who reported on medical care, approximately 84 per 
cent had had no medical care for any of the children during the pre- 
ceding six months. Only 55 families, or about 16 per cent, reported 
that the children had been attended by a physician during this pe- 
riod. There is no way of knowing exactly to what extent these find- 
ings represent lack of care because of the absence of clinics for free 
care and inability of the families to pay private physicians, but there 
was abundant evidence that many needs for medical care were not 
being met. 

A more extensive study of health and medical care was made by 
a physician from the Children’s Bureau of a group of 55 families, 
selected at random from the total study. These interviews by the 
physician disclosed that 56, or 23 per cent, of the 240 children in the 
55 families for whom information was obtained had had some type 
of illness during the month preceding the day of interview but that 
of these, only 2 had had a physician attend that illness. Only 1 of 
these 240 children had been seen by a dentist or had any dental care 
during the preceding year. 

Information on the number of children born alive in each family 
and the number who had died under eighteen years of age with the 
ages at death and whether there was a physician in attendance at the 
terminal illness of the child was obtained from 278 of the 343 fam- 
ilies included in the entire study. In these families, 1,927 children 
were born alive, of whom 445, or 23 per cent, died under eighteen 
years of age. Of these deaths, 290 were those of infants who died 
under one year of age. Reports on the attendance of a physician in 
the terminal illness or at the time of death were obtained for 280 
of these infant deaths. A physician was reported to have attended 
the child in only 160, or 57 per cent, of the cases. 

In the 339 families for whom information on medical care was ob- 
tained, there were 86 children under two years of age who were 
eligible to attend “‘well-baby clinics” and 270 children between two 
and five years of age who might have been accepted for examination 
at a few of the county child health conferences. Only 2 families re- 
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ported attendance at any “‘well-baby clinic” or child health confer- 
ence during the preceding six months. 

There was no organized maternity service or prenatal clinic in 
the county, although cases for prenatal or postpartum care were oc- 
casionally located by the county public health nurses during the 
course of their work. Consequently, most of the mothers of the 
families had had no prenatal care and were not attended by a physi- 
cian at the time of delivery. Among the 343 families included in the 
study, 62 women reported that they had either been delivered during 
the preceding year or were pregnant at the time of interview. Only 
5 of these 62 women reported having had any prenatal care. Among 
this group there had been 36 deliveries on which a report was ob- 
tained as to whether delivery had been attended by a physician. 
According to these reports 14 of the 36 deliveries had been attended 
by a physician, 20 by a midwife, and 2 were unattended. 


CROWDED AND INSANITARY HOMES 


Most of the families included in this study were living at the time 
of interview in one- or two-room frame houses, often with dirt floors, 
sometimes with thatched roofs, either in the segregated Mexican sec- 
tion of the towns or in scattered settlements along the irrigation 
ditches outside of town. Almost all the few families covered in the 
study who were not Mexican lived in shacks, tents, or trailers in 
temporary, makeshift settlements along the railroad tracks. 

The typical home of the Spanish-speaking families was a one-room 
frame shack in which all members of the family slept, with a second 
structure in the rear, frequently thatched and of cruder construc- 
tion, which served as the family kitchen. 

These small quarters were usually seriously overcrowded. In near- 
ly two-thirds of the families there were three or more persons per 
room, and in almost one-tenth there were as many as seven or more 
persons per room. Even these figures do not fully indicate the ex- 
tent of overcrowding found among these families because one of the 
rooms, the kitchen, usually could not be used for sleeping purposes. 
A family of six, for example, living in a typical home of one main 
room and kitchen, although averaging only three persons per room 
would average six sleeping in the same room. It was common for the 
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younger children to sleep on blankets on the floor, which was fre- 
quently made only of dirt, and for the parents and older children to 
sleep in one or two double beds in the same room. 

Although most of the families lived in town, none of them lived 
in a section supplied with paved streets, sidewalks, or sewers. Ade- 
quate sanitary facilities were lacking. The families used outdoor 
open-pit privies, often of an extremely crude type. These facilities 
were frequently used in common by several families. 

The families who lived in town obtained city water from an out- 
door spigot for the use of which they paid a monthly fee. Those who 
lived in the settlements outside of town obtained their water from 
sources that were frequently polluted, either from an irrigation ditch 
or canal or from a well that drew upon canal water. 

The findings of this study show that the children of families who 
harvest the crops in this important agricultural area in Texas are 
growing up without the opportunities that are usually considered 
essential for normal development. Many of them are deprived of 
adequate economic support, family security and stability, adequate 
health protection and medical care, and a normal amount of educa- 
tion. The irregular and seasonal character of the work and low wage 
rates available to the adult members of the families make it impos- 
sible for them to support their families adequately without help. 
There has been no way open to these families of supplementing their 
small earnings except through the work of the children, even though 
it means sacrificing their education. These children are in effect un- 
protected by labor legislation and to a large extent unaided by social 
programs. 

The conditions under which these children are growing up empha- 
size the great need for the full protection of labor legislation over 
children in industrialized agriculture and the urgency of developing 
programs that will not only protect the children of agricultural la- 
borers but will permit them to share in the opportunities that should 
be afforded to all children of a democracy. 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WasuHINGTON, D.C. 

















CHILD LABOR IN SOUTHERN DEFENSE AREAS' 
MYRON FALK 


employment of child labor rests fundamentally with parents 

and employers. Child labor in defense areas has proved to be 
no exception to this rule. Business in these areas has experienced 
mushroom growth, and living costs have jumped beyond control. 
In some cases parents are saying that the increased cost of living 
has made it necessary for one of the children to seek the high wages 
to supplement family income. Others have used the patriotic mo- 
tive. In these defense areas, where all activity is in some way re- 
lated to the war effort, some parents have convinced themselves 
that, if little Johnny sells papers, peanuts, or candy to soldiers on the 
streets or in the camps, this may be considered the family’s contribu- 
tion to the war. Another group of parents, when asked why they 
were willing to let their children work, reported that schools in the 
area were badly overcrowded, that there were insufficient teachers 
and classroom facilities, and that it was better for the child to learn 
in the school of experience. 

From the point of view of some employers in defense areas, child 
labor is a boon. Workers are scarce; they have been inducted into 
the army or have gone to jobs paying bigger salaries. Business is 
good, and, while salaries have been increased in certain jobs, they 
are still not high enough to attract a worker who must support his 
family on his income. In one defense area drug-store delivery boys 
are now making $12.00 a week, when less than eighteen months ago 
the salary was $3.00. In another area it was reported that employers 
were attempting to convince parents and children that it was pa- 
triotic for the child to work because, if he did not, the soldiers could 
not get ice-cream sodas and hot dogs or play billiards and bowl in 
the evenings. And parents and children are being convinced. This 


[* WAR or in peace violation or relaxation of laws regulating the 


t An address delivered at the National Conference of Social Work in New Orleans 
ou May 12, 1942, at a meeting of the National Child Labor Committee. 
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patriotic appeal was carried further in one defense area by an em- 
ployer who furnished a combination Uncle Sam—American flag cos- 
tume to all the girl carhops. 


SITUATION IN LOUISIANA 


Louisiana has six military areas in the state, and the effects of 
the war activities have been directly felt by fifteen of the sixty-four 
parishes. The other forty-nine parishes have in one way or another 
experienced some of the impact, since the war projects in the state 
cover everything from military concentrations to industrial activi- 
ties. 

A typical area in this state is Alexandria in Rapides Parish. The 
1940 census population was 27,000; today it is about 65,000 (esti- 
mated on the basis of water consumption today as compared with 
the period when the census was taken). Alexandria has grown into 
a city overnight. There are three large camps and a military airport 
on the outskirts of this city, whose population had been even greater 
during the period of construction, when thousands of workers were 
employed, than it is today. Prosperity had come to Alexandria but 
not without bringing problems. Rents soared, and occupants of 
houses which had rented for $5.00 a month were evicted to make 
room for those who could pay ten times that much. In one case the 
rent was advanced from $12.00 in March, 1941, to $20.00 in Decem- 
ber of the same year. The family could not pay the increase but 
were unable to find another home because of the great influx of 
workers and the scarcity of houses. The result was that a child in 
this family was taken from school to obtain employment to supple- 
ment the family income. 

Food prices advanced 40 per cent and have increased to such a 
point that meat, fruit, and some canned products are luxuries of the 
past for many families. 

Other items—clothing, medicine and patent medicines, and inci- 
dentals—also rose. A few examples of these increases follow: Shirts 
formerly selling for $1.00 are now $1.50; $1.79 shirts are now $2.19. 
Dresses, shoes, hats, stockings, have all gone up in price. Tooth- 
paste and cosmetics have advanced almost 100 per cent in price. 

In addition to all this, Alexandria experienced a new type of 
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recreational center—the honky-tonk. During 1941, licenses for 66 
liquor dispensaries and 186 beer dealers were issued by the city and 
parish. The records also show that 95 pinball machines and 156 
“juke boxes” were licensed. 

The rapid development of the honky-tonk or “juke joints” 
brought increased employment of children, particularly girls. In or- 
der to evade child labor laws and regulations governing the employ- 
ment of women, many of the honky-tonk owners allowed young 
girls, preferably sixteen years old, to perform certain services for cus- 
tomers. These services included waiting on customers in cars or at 
acounter. Actually none of the girls was on a pay roll. For legal pur- 
poses they were not employed, and therefore the age-and-hours pro- 
visions of the law could not be enforced. The girls worked entirely 
for tips and were privileged to leave whenever they wished. For this 
reason the owners had to maintain a large supply of young girls so 
that adequate service to customers could be maintained on a twenty- 
four-hour basis. 

Reports from many other defense areas indicate that the employ- 
ment of young girls as waitresses and carhops in honky-tonks is 
No. 1 on the list of the types of employment which children in war- 
activity areas are obtaining. 

School enrolment in the parish has increased by 1,198 pupils, ne- 
cessitating the employment of twenty-six additional teachers. This is 
the net increase, and there is evidence that many resident children 
are dropping out of school. As children were crowded into rooms too 
small and too poorly ventilated and lighted to be conducive to good 
health or good scholarship, this physical discomfort caused a loss of 
interest, and in some instances it resulted in irregular attendance of 
boys and girls, which eventually led to their complete dropping-out 
of school. Their next step was to seek employment. 

Children were found in Alexandria to be employed as cashiers, 
salesmen and salesgirls, waitresses, carhops, delivery boys, elevator 
operators, newsboys, messengers, laundry workers, and in various 
street trades. 

Among cases of child labor reported was one of a fourteen-year-old 
girl hired by an itinerant photographer to attract soldiers as cus- 
tomers. As an inducement for having his picture made, the soldier 
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would be offered the opportunity to pose with his arm around the 
girl or with her on his lap. When business lagged, it was the girl’s 
job to find soldiers and bring them in on a commission basis. 

Another case was that of a twelve-year-old boy who was selling 
small American flag emblems to pin on coat lapels. The flag bore 
the inscription, ‘“‘I Believe in America.” 

A fourteen-year-old boy was employed to answer the telephone 
for a taxicab company; a fifteen-year-old boy found employment as a 
service-station attendant; a fifteen-year-old girl took a job in the 
bindery department of a printing-shop; and a fourteen-year-old Ne- 
gro left the second grade to become a porter in an office building. 

In a recent sample review of the permits issued to minors to work 
in Alexandria, it was found that 95.7 per cent were for white children 
and 4.3 per cent for colored children. Of the white children, 30.1 
per cent were fourteen years old, 17 per cent were fifteen, 44.8 per 
cent were sixteen, and 8.1 per cent were seventeen and over. Of 
those issued permits, 82.4 per cent were born in Rapides Parish or 
in a parish adjacent to it, and 8.8 per cent in other parishes in the 
state, making a total of 91.2 per cent born in the state. This leaves 
only a small percentage (8.8) born outside Louisiana. Despite the 
large increase in population in the parish, a very small number of the 
children seeking employment were from migrant families. 

Over 99 per cent of the young workers had never been issued a 
certificate before. The permits for children under sixteen contained 
information to show whether the child was to work after school 
hours, during vacation, or as a regular worker. Those issued for va- 
cation work were 16.6 per cent, 45.2 per cent were for work after 
school hours, and 38.2 per cent for full-time employment. 

About one-third of the permits were issued to boys to become mes- 
sengers. None of these boys was younger than sixteen, although it 
was noted that in some cases the permits were issued a few days 
after they reached that age. One-tenth were to become delivery boys 
for drug stores or restaurants; and about the same number were 
starting their “careers” as clerks in groceries, drug stores, or general 
merchandising stores. 

In some few instances it was noted that some of these young 
workers were not staying on the original job but were leaving with 
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had 


amazing rapidity for other jobs. Particularly noted was a fifteen- 
year-old boy who was first issued a permit to work as a utility worker 
in a hat shop. A few weeks later another permit was issued so that 
he could work ina general store, and a little later a third permit 
was issued so that he could be a utility worker for one of the large 
stores in the city. 

Greater laxity in establishing the ages of young employees has 
been noted in this area. The local offices of several national com- 
panies, which previously had rigidly adhered to procedures for em- 
ploying children, now are not always requiring age verification and 
are overlooking some of the details that had served as safeguards 
against child labor. This has increased the burden of responsibility 
on labor law enforcement officers, who are not prepared to meet this 
additional need. Enforcement, even in normal times, was handi- 
capped by weak child labor? and school attendance laws and by in- 
adequate enforcement staffs. 

Related to the problem of child labor in defense areas is the in- 
creasing number of women employed in war activities. There are 
instances where both the father and the mother are working and are 
out of the home for a considerable part of the day or night. In sev- 
eral cases an older child has been taken out of school so that she 
can keep house and watch the other children while the mother works 
in defense industries. In other cases children have sought employ- 
ment because their parents are absent most of the time working in 
defense industries. As one child said when he applied for a work per- 
mit: “There was nothing for me to do around the house, and I got 
lonesome since Mama found a job and is gone most of the time. 
There was nothing else for me to do but to try to find a job.” 

Closely allied to the increase in child labor is the increase in de- 
linquency noted in defense areas. Again using Alexandria as an ex- 
ample, we find that delinquency has increased during the past year. 
Much of this can be traced to the number of young girls, many of 
them sixteen, who have come to Alexandria so that they can be 
close to their soldier-sweethearts and in some cases to marry sol- 
diers. Some of the girls have run away from home, some have come 


2 A new child labor law, approved July 17, 1942, raises standards and strengthens 
administrative provisions. 
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to Alexandria with their parents’ consent, and some have come seek- 
ing work. Regardless of the motive for coming to Alexandria, most 
of them have eventually sought employment. It appears that, in 
general, the type of employment they obtain is either as waitresses 
or as carhops. Income is usually insufficient for the girls to live on, 
and delinquency inevitably follows. Frequently the girls get mar- 
ried, but in most cases they cannot live on the soldier’s pay and are 
forced to find employment. 

It has been noted that a large number of young girls have come 
from practically all sections of the United States and from many places 
in Louisiana because there is the mistaken belief that employment 
is easy to find in a defense area. In some cases adequate case-work 
plans can be made, and the girls can be returned to their homes. But 
some of the jails are filled with young girls who have been picked up 
by the police because they were on the streets after a certain hour. 


CONDITIONS IN OTHER SOUTHERN STATES 


Reports from other southern states where a number of defense 
areas are located indicate that the conditions found in Alexandria 
are typical, and similar conditions prevail in defense areas in other 
states. 

Tennessee reported that there has been a 20 per cent decrease in 
school attendance in the Camp Forrest area. Because of a shortage 
of labor, a factory in the area lowered the age limit to employees 
from eighteen to sixteen years for boys but still required the eight- 
een-year-age limit for girls. The number of young girls from four- 
teen to eighteen who are seeking employment in honky-tonks is not 
definitely known, but it is believed to be high. The county beer- 
licensing board is attempting to restrict this type of employment 
for younger girls by withdrawing the licenses of those taverns and 
dance halls employing young persons. 

From Florida word has come from the state labor inspector that 
the employment of minors has increased during the past year, par- 
ticularly in areas adjacent to military training bases. Girls appar- 
ently prefer work about the honky-tonks, and the boys seem in- 
clined to seek mechanical work, much of which is classed as hazard- 
ous for minors. It was reported that in the Tampa area mothers in 
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aid-to-dependent-children cases were concerned over the fact that 
teen-age children are restless and are leaving school to take em- 
ployment. National Youth Administration has curtailed its employ- 
ment program, in that all projects must be related to the war pro- 
gram. This means that many youths, particularly the girls, are idle, 
in many instances with no one to direct their leisure time. 

The West Florida area reports that the transient problem is acute 
and that one group of transients is composed of young girls usually 
from fifteen to eighteen who come to the area following their sweet- 
hearts who probably in the meantime have been transferred to an- 
other camp. These girls come with little or no money and often are 
far from home. They are forced to ask for jobs in cafés and honky- 
tonks, and eventually many of them become delinquent. The school 
board placed an attendance officer on its staff, hoping that this 
might help. Any girl unescorted on the streets of Pensacola after a 
certain hour is taken into custody by the authorities and is placed 
in jail. At one time as many as eighty girls were kept in a jail which 
has facilities for caring for twelve. 

South Carolina reports that the employment of adolescents has 
increased in defense and military areas and that school attendance 
has decreased in the highest grades in the schools. Young boys and 
girls are finding employment in cafés, restaurants, drug stores, dry- 
goods stores, and ten-cent stores, in addition to working in filling 
stations and honky-tonks. There is also an increase in the number 
of sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds in the textile industries in the 
state. 

Mississippi reported that child labor in Hattiesburg, where Camp 
Shelby is located, was quite a problem. Children were found out of 
school indulging in street trades, especially selling newspapers, can- 
dies, peanuts, etc. Mississippi does not have adequate child labor 
legislation, and the Child Welfare Division of the State Department 
of Public Welfare was unable to handle the problem through legal 
provisions. The schools and some business concerns co-operated and 
reduced the number of children employed to a minimum. 

In Alabama the child labor inspectors of the Division of Labor have 
reported increased employment of young boys and girls in the vari- 
ous war-activity areas in the state. In addition, repeated requests 
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have been received from managers of grocery and drug stores and 
from merchants of Mobile, Anniston, and Birmingham, asking per- 
mission for fourteen- and fifteen-year-old boys to work later than 
7:00 P.M. as provided for under the law in that state. In Mobile 
child labor was increasing at such a rate that the superintendent of 
schools wrote an editorial addressed to the parents calling their at- 
tention to the fact that many high-school boys were leaving school 
to work on defense projects in Mobile. He urged the parents to con- 
vince the boys that this employment is temporary and that educa- 
tion is permanent. In a recent article in Alabama Social Welfare the 
situation in Anniston has been described: 

We found last winter that children in the county had become imbued with 
the desire to make money which was in the atmosphere. Children were begging 
on the streets, selling candy, chewing gum, and other small articles, and working 
in small hole-in-the-wall eating places, ice cream parlors, and so forth. At one 
time a group of about fifteen boys stopped school and went into the business of 
selling candy to soldiers and construction workers at Fort McClellan. This was 
so remunerative that it took court action in co-operation with the military 
police at Fort McClellan to stop it. Although we were able to control through 
the school attendance officers the situation of children stopping school and going 
to work while school was in session, we knew that when school stopped many 
children would engage in street trades, employment in amusement houses, 
grocery stores, and almost every other form of business. Since boys over sixteen 
are already employed, merchants who had formerly refused to consider younger 
boys have been forced to employ them. We felt that if the bars were let down 
and the Child Labor Laws of the State ignored, it would be years before we could 
enforce them again. An appeal to the State Child Labor Inspector for help in 
this situation got splendid results and a survey is now being made of all the 
places of employment in the county to determine what children are working 
illegally and to inform employers of the law. 


In North Carolina data were obtained from the issuance of child 
labor certificates to minors between the ages of twelve to eighteen 
for the last three months of 1939, 1940, and 1941. These figures in- 
dicate that almost twice as many were issued in 1941 as were issued 
in 1939. In 1939, 3,156 certificates were issued; in 1940 the number 
jumped to 4,882; and in 1941 it reached the total of 5,399. The ma- 
jority of permits were issued for employment in nonmanufacturing 
jobs, but about one-fifth were for manufacturing jobs. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the certificates were issued for the first time and 
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were for regular employment. The percentage of minors twelve to 
fifteen given certificates for work outside of school hours increased 
from 11 in 1939 to 15 in 1940, and to 1g in 1941. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In meeting the problems of child labor in defense areas, greater 
use of the United States Employment Service is recommended. 
When a recent survey was made in the city of New Orleans to de- 
termine whether additional day-nursery care was needed, it was dis- 
closed that the availability of adult workers is sufficient to meet all 
employment requirements in New Orleans for the next six months. 
The study established the fact that there was no reason to employ 
women with young children since there was an adequate reservoir 
of man-power available. We can assume similarly that there is no 
reason for the employment of children. 

Employers should be urged to make greater use of the Employ- 
ment Service offices. There has been much discussion as to shortage 
of certain types of workers, particularly in agricultural areas, but, 
generally speaking, these shortages have not materialized. In Louisi- 
ana there was considerable agitation about closing schools to allow 
children to pick strawberries because there was a predicted shortage 
of pickers. This shortage did not develop, and an ample supply of 
pickers was obtained without the closing of schools. 

Many child labor laws have loopholes which allow for various 
types of evasion. These loopholes should be plugged by legislative 
action so that the employment of children in defense areas and in 
all other areas can be kept at an absolute minimum; similarly school 
attendance laws should be strengthened. 

Enforcement of child labor laws is often difficult because of weak 
legislation and inadequate appropriations for enforcement. It may 
be difficult for southern states to find funds to allow for the expan- 
sion of the enforcement staff. With the exception of Florida, all the 
southern states are among the ten having the lowest per capita in- 
come in the United States. In addition, the income from taxes in 
all these states will be reduced because of the curtailed use of auto- 
mobiles. Many depend to.a considerable degree on gasoline taxes. 
Louisiana will probably lose seven million dollars this year from that 
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tax source. Also affecting the tax income in these states is the loss 
of income from property tax on the land which has been taken over 
by the government for camps, airports, or munition plants. - 

The city of Alexandria and the parish in which it is located esti- 
mate a tax loss of nearly fifty-thousand doliars annually from the 
land taken over for camp and airport sites. This loss will upset the 
entire tax structure of the city and parish, and some attempt to 
offset it must be made, if the local governmental operations are not 
to be hampered. 

Southern states have one-third of the children of America but 
have only 16 per cent of the funds available for the education of these 
children. It would take almost 99 per cent of Mississippi’s budget 
for all governmental operations to match the funds appropriated by 
New York State for education of its children alone. Federal assist- 
ance to the southern states is necessary, and in these instances where 
states are not able to expand their enforcement or school attendance 
staffs federal funds should come to the rescue. 

In addition to the effective interpretation of child labor problems 
already being done by various groups, there should be an intensive 
informational campaign, designed to reach not only those who regu- 
late and legislate in child labor but also the parents and the children 
themselves. 

It has been often said that ‘‘you can win a battle but lose a war.” 
The battle for the present child labor regulations has been long and 
hard. The battle to keep them will be even harder. We must win 
this battle and win the war. 


LovuIsIANA CIVILIAN DEFENSE COUNCIL 














THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WORKERS AND THE FUTURE’ 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


HE history of the various professions reveals a common 
tendency among them—the tendency of the practitioners to 


unite into associations and guilds. In part, this tendency is 
inspired by a desire for self-protection. The practitioners recognize 
that they are in possession of a valuable asset, and they do not wish 
to see this asset debased. This is a motive that very few of us would 
impugn. In a society still largely dominated by predatory activities, 
self-preservation is an essential activity, both for the individual and 
for any group that wishes to prevent exploitation and debasement 
of its functions and services. 

Nevertheless, the leaders in most professions appear to agree that 
protection is not the sole, nor even the really important, attribute of 
a professional organization. The major characteristic of a profes- 
sional organization is a will to render a specialized service to the 
community. Included in this objective is the desire to effect progres- 
sive improvements in the quality of the service rendered and to ex- 
tend the coverage to meet the needs of all those whose security and 
well-being would be strengthened by professional attention. The 
professional function is thus “touched with a true public interest’’; 
and there is accordingly in each profession a group—often a minor- 
ity—that tend to set their sights upon more remote achievements, 
namely, the gradual substitution of the preventive for the remedial. 
Thus we have been repeatedly told, for example, that the real ob- 
jective of professional organizations of lawyers is the promotion of 
justice; that the real objective of medical associations is the safe- 
guarding and improving of the health of the community. 

In one sense, the objective of a professional organization of social 
workers is more inclusive than either of these. For social workers 

t An address given at the annual meeting of the Chicago Chapter, American Associa- 


tion of Social Workers, May 27, 1942. Reprints of this article are for sale by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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share with the lawyers a desire to promote social, economic, and 
moral justice; and they play their part, along with the doctors, in 
seeking to safeguard the health of the individual and of the com- 
munity. But, in addition, social workers, on the basis of their ex- 
periences with many individual cases of neglect, suffering, and mis- 
conduct, strive to devise means of circumventing the conditions that 
induce antisocial behavior and that expose individuals to economic, 
moral, and other hazards against which they are unable to protect 
themselves. Thus, social work is a profession in which the major 
challenges are so compelling that the self-protective activities, im- 
portant as they are, must nevertheless be relegated to second place. 

In most human activities it is exceedingly difficult to achieve and 
maintain a just balance among the component parts of an under- 
taking. In professional organizations, protective activities are essen- 
tial, not only, as I have said, because we live in a world in which self- 
preservation continues to be an essential aspect of survival, but also 
because it is imperative that those in need of genuinely professional 
services be safeguarded from the ministrations of quacks and other 
ignorant and unqualified messiahs. Nevertheless, a professional or- 
ganization that devotes its major strength to the protective aspects 
of professional activity has failed to achieve a just balance among 
the parts and has, indeed, failed to attain the highest level of pro- 
fessional development. Thus, in social work, for example, the de- 
velopment and promotion of good standards of employment prac- 
tices is a legitimate and important activity of the professional or- 
ganization; but preoccupation with this area to the detriment of 
other professional concerns—such as the improvement of the social 
services of the country—could only be regarded as an evidence of 
immaturity and lack of professional vision. 

The recognized professional organization within the field of social 
work is known as the American Association of Social Workers. 
Founded in 1921, this organization now has approximately eleven 
thousand members scattered among some eighty-five chapters in the 
Continental United States and in Hawaii. It employs a professional 
staff to carry on a national program and expends on this program at 
present about $65,000 per year. In addition, the individual chap- 
ters initiate and carry out local and state-wide programs within the 
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rather broad limits of purpose defined in the bylaws of the national 
Association. It should be noted, however, that the local chapter 
programs are not subject to approval by the national organization, 
nor have these local programs, up to the present, been correlated 
with one another to the end that concerted efforts be directed toward 
the attainment of common objectives. 

A major contribution of the Association in this first two decades 
of its history has been the development and maintenance of a mem- 
bership standard. The history of the older professions leaves no 
doubt as to the wisdom of giving early attention to this problem. 
Both in law and in medicine the record shows that, until standards 
are developed that make possible a definition of professional com- 
petence, little headway can be made either in developing internal 
professional discipline and standards of professional ethics or in in- 
itiating activities consonant with the obligations imposed by pro- 
fessional status. 

Even in the younger profession of social work the importance of a 
membership standard for the professional association has been ade- 
quately demonstrated. The great expansion in this field occurred 
during the past decade, shortly after the adoption of a membership 
standard in 1929. In the early years of the depression the existence 
of that standard meant a great deal in the lives of thousands of 
- people who, for the first time, were compelled to seek public assist- 
ance. The supply of qualified professional workers was far below 
the number required. Hence it was clear from the outset that a ma- 
jority of the new employees would necessarily have to be selected 
from other fields, such as teaching and business. In many localities, 
however, the membership standards of the American Association of 
Social Workers were used as a guide in the selection of personnel. 
In some places employers insisted that applicants have at least the 
basic preprofessional educational background, such that they might 
subsequently qualify for professional status on completion of future 
training. Elsewhere, supervisory personnel—particularly at the 
state level—were selected exclusively from among applicants who 
belonged, or who were eligible to belong, to the A.A.'S.W. This 
meant a great deal to the scores of unqualified and semiqualified 
workers who were struggling with baffling problems of social treat- 
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ment, community organization, and administration. It meant that 
there was someone in the state office to whom they could turn with 
confidence and respect—someone whose education and experience 
were a guaranty that sound advice would be available. As a result, 
an awareness of social problems other than patent economic need 
was transmitted to many jurisdictions that might otherwise have 
conducted the emergency program solely on the basis of preventing 
starvation. The importance of this contribution should not be un- 
derestimated. It should be borne in mind in the years immediately 
ahead; for there is ample evidence to suggest that periodic assaults 
upon the membership standard may be expected. 

It is undeniably true that only about 10 per cent of the persons 
now performing social work functions are members of the profes- 
sional association. Some people who are impressed by the impor- 
tance of numbers believe that standards should be lowered in order 
to admit to membership all persons now practicing social work ir- 
respective of their preparation. This point of view rests upon cer- 
tain fundamental errors. It is based on the premise that professional 
associations should be concerned to exercise power. This is a ques- 
tion that might be debated at length. Suffice it to say here that even 
with 100,000 members a professional organization would still be a 
very small group in a country of 130,000,000 population. Moreover, 
the kinds of power that professional groups can exercise most effec- 
tively are more likely to be won by closely knit groups with well- 
defined common objectives than by larger inchoate associations of 
persons with widely varying standards and ideals. 

The experience in the other professions and the available evidence 
in our own field suggest that the sounder course at present is to 

2 Although accurate figures are not available, it is a well-known fact that a con- 
siderable number of practitioners who are eligible for membership in A.A.S.W. do not 
belong. 


3 The experience in the field of law provides interesting evidence on this point. In 
discussing the change from a broadly inclusive bar association movement to one based 
on professional standards, Alfred Z. Reed says in his Training for the Public Profession 
of the Law: “The significance of the new bar association movement lay in the fact that 
it marked the failure of the old attempt to combine into an inclusive professional or- 
ganization all lawyers practicing at the bar. The attempt was now made to revive a 
professional ideal through an organization comprising only a minority of lawyers” 
(p. 209). 
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maintain the standard which has been achieved. This approach is 
slow but sure. In another decade, perhaps, another 10 per cent of 
those holding social work positions will have qualifications entitling 
them to membership in the professional association, and gradually 
the proportion of the unqualified will be reduced. The alternative 
is to attempt to formulate a program for the professional association 
that will evoke eyually enthusiastic support from the politically 
appointed job-holder, from the person who without formal training 
has managed to pass state merit examinations, and from the prac- 
titioner who in addition to a broad preparation in the liberal arts 
and sciences has enjoyed the benefits of a sound professional educa- 
tion, including closely supervised field experience. The objectives 
upon which such diversely equipped practitioners might agree could 
scarcely be expected to differ materially from what any reasonably 
literate lay group might be willing to accept. 

In any case, the available evidence clearly indicates that it is 
never possible to set standards low enough to take in all those who 
would like to enjoy professional status without any effort or invest- 
ment on their part. If the membership standard is not to be main- 
tained, the alternative is to abolish it. Merely to lower the standard 
would satisfy no one. Such an action would have two consequences: 
(1) it would still exclude a majority of those not now eligible; (2) 
it would undoubtedly eliminate some of the most important tests of 
professional competence thus far developed. For, in all probability, 
a lowering of standards would mean that the field-work requirement 
would either be modified or be dropped entirely. This would mean 
that the core of professional standards had been destroyed. For in 
educating for a profession, classroom performance is neither a final 
nor an all-important test. The real test is whether the potential 
practitioner can utilize his knowledge, whether he can transform his 
learning into a therapy that has real validity in terms of meeting 
specific human needs. The field-work requirement, elimination of 
which has been so often suggested, is thus the real heart of the pro- 
fessional standard. It should be the last requirement to be relaxed 
rather than the first. And, indeed, any lowering of the standard 
would be induced by a desire to meet immediate and ill-considered 
demands. This would inevitably be done at the expense of more 
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remote and infinitely more important objectives. A recognition of 
this fact is gaining ground, and, although periodic assaults upon the 
membership standard may be expected, it now seems probable that 
these assaults will not succeed. 

The maintenance of a membership standard is not, however, an 
adequate program for a professional organization. The members 
achieve an identification with the organization only to the extent 
that they see desirable objectives which the association, through the 
joint effort of its members, may possibly be able to attain. The his- 
tory of professional organizations in other fields is instructive at this 
point. In some of these other fields separatist or schismatic move- 
ments have arisen because the recognized and established organiza- 
tion failed to provide a promising medium for the promotion of pro- 
fessional objectives. Thus, when the National Lawyers Guild was 
formed, for example, the founders quite frankly stated their belief 
that social and economic changes had made the development of new 
legal attitudes imperative and that the American Bar Association 
did not provide a promising medium through which these new atti- 
tudes might be developed.‘ 

It would be unfair to leave the impression that the A.A.S.W. has, 
in two decades, done nothing except to develop and to maintain a 
membership standard. It has developed standards of employment 
practices and has met with some success in promoting these stand- 
ards. Fundamentally, this has been a protective activity. Also in 
the early days of the depression the Association was effective in 
marshaling for the consideration of Congress the testimony of its 
members as to the need for federal funds for unemployment relief. 
Other accomplishments of a similar character might be recited. 
Nevertheless, considerable difficulty has been experienced in out- 
lining a program. This is a difficulty that may perhaps be inherent 
in the nature of any professional association. Certainly the A.A.S.W. 
is not the only professional organization that has encountered it. 

It appears that difficulty in developing a program in the A.A.S.W. 
has been occasioned by two major problems: (1) the question of 
whether activity should be mainly local or mainly national and (2) 


4 Esther Lucile Brown, Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1938), pp. 146-47. 
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the decision as to content and method of promotion of the activities 
at the national level. 

With respect to the first of these questions, it is not possible to 
obtain completely definitive guidance by consulting the experiences 
of older professional groups. Although it is difficult to generalize 
about organizations with long histories, it is perhaps reasonably ac- 
curate to say that the American Medical Association is a strongly 
centralized body and that the professional associations in the legal 
field have been, on the contrary, strongly localized. When a physi- 
cian joins a county medical society, he automatically becomes a 
member of the state society and of the A.M.A.5 Each county so- 
ciety elects delegates to represent it in the state association, and 
each state society, in turn, chooses delegates who, together with a 
limited group of other representatives, form the governing body of 
the national organization. Thus a completely integrated system is 
attained. Because of this high degree of centralization, it has been 
possible for the A.M.A. to exercise a considerable measure of power, 
not only over the professional activities of its members, but also 
over other matters relating to the field of medical practice, including 
legislation. Various aspects of the program of the A.M.A. have been 
subjected from time to time to very severe criticism, both by the 
members of the organization and by the public at large. Some of 
these critics believe that centralization of power within the A.M.A. 
has been detrimental to the highest development of the functions 
appropriate to a professional organization and that democratization 
of controls is needed. 

The experience of the American Bar Association has been quite 
unlike that of the A.M.A. In fact, the A.B.A. is not a national or- 
ganization in the same sense as the A.M.A. A lawyer does not auto- 
matically become a member by joining his local bar association, al- 
though any member in good standing in a local or state association 
is eligible for election to the A.B.A.° As recently as a decade ago, 
less than 20 per cent of the lawyers in the country belonged to the 
A.B.A., though large numbers of those who did not belong were 


5 Esther Lucile Brown, Physicians and Medical Care (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1937), pp. 92-93. 
6 Esther Lucile Brown, Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice, p. 128 ff. 
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members either of the local bar association or of the state associa- 
tion or of both. In 1936 a new constitution was adopted which 
brought the state and local associations into closer relationship with 
the national organization. But even in the new constitution it was 
necessary to provide that state and local associations be allowed 
to handle independently all matters that are not nation wide in 
scope. Thus great emphasis has been placed upon local autonomy 
and local control of program activities. It is perhaps impossible to 
evaluate accurately the effect of this policy upon the work of the 
bar associations throughout the entire country. In some places, how- 
ever, it is certainly true that local initiative has been wisely exer- 
cised and that the local bar association enjoys respect because it has 
been able and willing to attack local problems arising within its ap- 
propriate field of competence. 

Although the A.A.S.W. spends most of its resources on the na- 
tional program, it has also consistently advocated ‘strong local pro- 
grams. These local programs have been locally selected and, al- 
though they fall within the general purposes of the national or- 
ganization as defined in the bylaws, they often bear no immediate 
relationship to the problems to which the national office and the 
national committees are currently devoting their attention. Thus, 
for example, a local chapter may be devoting its major efforts to 
improvement of the merit system at a time when that subject is not 
receiving attention at the national level. And, conversely, at a time 
when national committees and the national office are making an ef- 
fort to promote improved employment practices, many of the chap- 
ters may be completely inactive in this area. 

The larger chapters have undoubtedly enjoyed the opportunity 
of shaping their activities to meet local needs. Some have gradually 
improved their position in the community by the local work they 
have done. Many of the smaller chapters, however, have not suc- 
ceeded in developing significant local programs. Such chapters are 
at present left high and dry, except in so far as they follow and are 
interested in the work of the national office. 

There is general agreement in the A.A.S.W. that the organization 
should, as quickly as possible, achieve wider recognition as the pro- 
fessional association in the field. At present we are not consulted 
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with respect to problems arising within our area of competence to 
the same extent as other professional organizations, such as those in 
the fields of medicine and law. This means that we are not rendering 
the maximum service we are capable of giving. 

There is difference of opinion as to how recognition and status 
may best be gained. Some believe it will come through a vital na- 
tional program, carried out by a closely integrated and disciplined 
organization of the same general type as the A.M.A. Others are con- 
vinced that status must first be gained locally as a result of local 
chapter programs. This approach would, in general, be comparable 
to that of the bar associations. It is worth noting that the two ap- 
proaches are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Several movements 
in the field of labor and in the professional fields are influential na- 
tionally partly because they rest upon a network of strong local or- 
ganizations. However, in the A.A.S.W., which has rather limited re- 
sources to draw upon, it is clear that emphasis must be placed at 
present either on the national program or on the local programs. 
Funds and personnel are lacking to devote equal attention to both. 

Those who believe that, in the present stage of development, 
major efforts should be directed toward the development of strong 
local programs base their argument upon two convictions: (1) that 
the A.A.S.W. will develop status and influence only in so far as the 
local units attain recognition in their own communities because of 
the character and quality of their local and state work and (2) that 
in a profession in which state laws and local administrative practices 
condition a large part of the field of operations, a national program 
is not near enough to the professional problems of the members to 
provide significant help and guidance. These people believe that 
there should be a different division of revenues between the na- 
tional and local organizations than the one now obtaining, in order 
that greater resources might be available to develop and promote 
the local activities. 

At present about 73 per cent of the total revenue of the A.A.S.W. 
is spent on the national program. This leaves about $24,000, or 
27 per cent, to distribute among the eighty-five chapters for local 
work. Under the present division of revenues, only eight chapters 
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have any type of full-time or part-time paid service. If funds were 
differently divided, it is probable that not more than sixteen chap- 
ters would be able to finance paid professional service. The fact is 
that a majority of the chapters are small and would not be able to 
maintain an office even though most of the revenue were available 
for local use. It should also be pointed out, however, that most of 
the chapters, even though they might be unable to finance paid serv- 
ice, would, with increased revenues, be able to undertake programs 
that they cannot at present afford. Among the activities they might 
finance would be the following: (1) they might bring in speakers 
from other communities to address them or experts to consult with 
them concerning local professional problems; (2) they might under- 
write the traveling expenses of chapter committees sent to the state 
legislature to promote social legislation; (3) they might be in a posi- 
tion to participate in state or regional conferences and to organize 
state or regional committees; (4) they might publish and circulate 
studies or reports; and (5) they might periodically employ, on a 
short-time basis, a research person or a publicity expert to under- 
take special jobs. This list is suggestive rather than exhaustive. It 
indicates that chapters could, with added resources, engage in many 
activities which they are at present financially unable to consider. 

If a policy of this type were adopted, the national office would 
necessarily become mainly a center for the performance of certain 
routines, such as the collection of dues, conduct of elections, and 
administration of the membership requirements. Activities at the 
program level would have to be carried on through volunteer com- 
mittees, as is at present the case in the local chapters. 

It is my conviction that the A.A.S.W. would have developed 
more soundly if a policy such as I have suggested above had been 
adopted at the outset. I believe that local development should logi- 
cally precede national development and that program activities at 
the national level should spring from the conviction of vigorous local 
groups that they need enlarged opportunities for expression and ac- 
tion. This is not, however, the pattern we have followed. Our con- * 
stitutional structure and our fiscal arrangements provide mainly for 
a national program. Moreover, I have no reason to believe that any 
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radical change will be made in this plan in the near future. Hence 
our immediate concern must be the content and method of promo- 
tion of the national program. 

A. fundamental fact to bear in mind in this connection is that, 
under present arrangements, the national program is the only pro- 
gram that many chapters can afford. Hence it is essential that the 
national program be designed to give the members both an oppor- 
tunity for participation and a sense of accomplishment. We know 
that at present some members continue to pay dues chiefly because 
they regard the A.A.S.W. as a certifying agency. Every member 
who continues to belong because he wants to pay for status rather 
than because he wants to give his time and his talents to a program 
is a dead weight to be carried along by his more active colleagues. 
He is, in fact, a potential menace. For inertia, like enthusiasm, is 
infectious. A major problem confronting the Association, therefore, 
is to reduce the area in which indifference prevails. This means that 
there must be a clear-cut program; that the program must be under- 
stood and approved; and that the members, through participation, 
achieve a sense of identification with it. 

The present published program of the national association is di- 
vided into nine major sections as follows: 

. Social work personnel 

. Professional education 

. Standards of professional conduct and performance 
. Employment practices 

. Need of social services, and their organization 

. Professional action 

. Membership requirements 


. Social work practice 
. Integration of Association’s resources for program production 


o ON AN PW HD 


These sections are not, of course, mutually exclusive. Presumably, 
professional action (point 6) is a method used in promoting some of 
the other objectives, suchas employment practices (point 4). More- 
over, some of these broad classifications cover a considerable variety 
of specific problems. As a matter of fact, the published program in- 
dicates that these nine major categories have been subdivided into 
thirty areas of specific activity to which the Association has given, 
or hopes to give, attention. Within these thirty areas the Associa- 
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tion reported activity in 1939-40 on forty-two specific problems. 
The degree of attention given to these forty-two problems varied. 
In some cases the activity consisted of preparation of a bulletin to 
chapters or publication of an article in the Compass. In other cases 
the activity was fairly continuous and included the issuing of bulle- 
tins, the publication of several articles, field visits, work with na- 
tional committees, and correspondence with chapters. 

But the question inevitably arises: How meaningful were these 
forty-two activities to the average dues-paying member? Did the 
chapters have an understanding of what was being done and did 
they consciously and enthusiastically participate in the effort? Or 
was much of the benefit of the activity lost because it was not widely 
understood and widely shared? The foregoing questions perhaps sug- 
gest their own answers. They also suggest one possible remedy, 
namely, greater selectivity with respect to activity. If, in a given 
year, the Association worked in four areas rather than in forty-two, 
it is safe to assume that some tangible results would be achieved. 
To spread too thin inevitably reduces effectiveness in all areas and 
makes it difficult to demonstrate that progress is being made in any 
of them. Moreover, the cumulative effect upon chapters and mem- 
bers is baffling and frustrating. An isolated bulletin or article on a 
subject that cannot be consistently developed will not commonly 
evoke response in chapters manned by volunteers. The published 
program of the Association is not subject to criticism on the ground 
that it includes matters alien to the profession of social work. Its 
chief weakness is that it is diffuse and lacking in focus. 

I am convinced that the national program will not be securely 
anchored in the loyalty of the members until this defect is remedied. 
I hasten to add that I do not mean we should achieve focus of pro- 
gram in an undemocratic way by having some elected or appointed 
group at the top tell the rest of us what to do. Program emphasis 
should result from widespread discussion among the chapters and 
democratic selection of objectives by those authorized to represent 
the chapters at the Delegate Conference. The adoption of a central 
focus for the program does not mean that all other activities would 
be completely discontinued, nor does it mean that the focus might 
not be changed from time to time as dictated by changing conditions 
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and interests. It does mean, however, that activity in other fields 
would be subordinated sufficiently to insure a sense of progress with- 
in the selected area. Under this plan the material sent from the 
national office to the chapters would bear heavily upon the central 
program and would be reduced in other areas. Moreover, the field 
visits of staff members and the advance planning for those visits 
would relate primarily to the central program adopted by the Dele- 
gate Conference and secondarily to such other Association interests 
as time permitted. Articles in the Compass would likewise be se- 
lected with the Association’s major emphasis in view. With national 
committees, staff, and many chapter committees working on the 
same problems simultaneously, there should be no dearth of ma- 
terials for this purpose. 

It is clear that, at any given moment, a national professional 
program will be concerned with problems that are at different stages 
of development. Some will be in process of study. Others will be 
ready for active promotion. With respect to those in process of 
study, the objective will be to assemble data, to analyze, and to ar- 
rive at a formulation which a majority of the members understand 
and approve. When that point is reached the formulation is added 
to those which the Association is prepared to promote. Hitherto we 
have frequently succeeded in effecting a formulation only to fall 
down at the point where the program must be aggressively promoted 
in order to obtain its adoption. This defect has been due, in part, 
at least, to our failure to achieve simultaneous action over a period 
of time by chapters in all parts of the country. United effort, on a 
program that is supported by convincing evidence, represents the 
major hope of any small group that desires to contribute to the im- 
provement of social provisions. 

Formulations of programs are made by the national committees. 
These formulations later come to the National Board, to the chap- 
ters, and to the Delegate Conference for approval. These national 
committees rely to a considerable degree upon material obtained 
from chapters in arriving at their formulations. It is essential that 
the relationship between national committees and chapters be such 
that chapters are aware of the role they play in providing the basic 
data for the deliberations of the national committees. The real func- 
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tion of national committees is to analyze, to evaluate, and to syn- 
thesize the documentary material supplied by the chapters and to 
carry this process on in such a way that the chapters are constantly 
aware of the important use that is made of the material they compile 
and submit. In the past we in the chapters have too often been 
asked for data and have then heard nothing further about the prob- 
lem until a full-fledged formulation appeared some months or years 
later. Sometimes we could not decide whether the material we had 
compiled and submitted had actually influenced the national com- 
mittee in arriving at its conclusions. Thus we were left without a 
sense of having participated in the process. In the future, ways 
must be found to carry chapters along with the work so that, 
through their appropriate local committees, they actually share in 
the process from the beginning to the end. 

Perhaps the points I am trying to make here could be more briefly 
stated as follows: If most of our resources are to be spent in the 
future, as they have been in the past, on a national program, then 
we in the chapters must be given a more definite part to play in that 
program. Moreover, the program must not be a catchall; it must 
have proportion and balance, such that we all know what we are 
trying to accomplish and how we are planning to attain our goal. 
We have reached a point of maturity such that we cannot accept 
programs on faith. The program must emanate from our needs and 
from our professional obligations. It must be carried on in such a 
way that accomplishments can be identified. It must rest upon the 
professional knowledge we accumulate and it must be directed to- 
ward objectives that transcend the bounds of self-interest and cen- 
ter upon the fundamental obligation to create improved means of 
preventing distress. Nothing short of this will satisfy the profes- 
sional aspirations of our members. 

The troubles that have dogged the footsteps of the A.A.S.W. in 
recent years rose to a climax this past winter. Doubtless every mem- 
ber who has the interests of the Association at heart deplored these 
developments. A few members were so disturbed by these events that 
they freely predicted the imminent dissolution of the Association. I 
do not believe there is any validity in such predictions. I do not 
think the demise of the A.A.S.W. is imminent. Other professional 
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organizations have passed through crises of much greater gravity 
and have emerged with renewed clarity of purpose. I hope and be- 
lieve that this will be the experience of the A.A.S.W. I hope that the 
storm has cleared the air and that this will be generally recognized 
and accepted. Nothing is ever gained by feuding. Once the argu- 
ment is lost or won, the sensible thing is to forget it and to reassemble 
forces for a united attack on the problems to which the organization 
is committed. 

It is, of course, too early to predict what gains, if any, will accrue 
from our recent experiences. I hope, among other things, that hence- 
forth there will be a more clearly identifiable acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of democratic participation in policy-making and in develop- 
ment of program. I hope, too, that we have moved closer to accept- 
ance of the principles that the program must be reasonably definite, 
must be adjusted to our resources, and must be promoted in a co- 
ordinated way by all parts of the Association. The responsibility of 
the governing body to give serious consideration to the complaints 
of chapters and members has been underscored anew. In an organi- 
zation that relies mainly upon its national program to advance pro- 
fessional interests, the governing body has also a responsibility to 
provide a service to chapters that gives them a sense of participa- 
tion and of progress. I believe the governing bodies will henceforth 
approach their task with increased determination to discharge this 
responsibility. The desire of members to see some measurable prog- 
ress toward specific objectives has been accepted, I believe, as a 
normal and legitimate demand. 

Personally I have great hopes for the future. I expect to see a 
greatly expanded membership—not in the immediate future, but 
over a period of years. I believe, too, that a program will be evolved 
to which most of us can give enthusiastic support. I believe this 
program will win support because it will be developed democrati- 
cally out of chapter experience and will be sufficiently concrete to 
evoke response. I believe a day will come when our Association will 
enjoy a respected position, both locally and nationally, because of 
a record of honest and disinterested effort to promote the national 
welfare. The work that is ahead for us to do is highly important. 
It is too important to be hampered by “die-hardism.” The decks 
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have been cleared for a new deal. The personalities around whom the 
recent dispute centered have been removed from the stage. They 
are now, one and all, in a comfortable obscurity in which each should 
be privileged to demonstrate allegiance to professional ideals by 
putting his shoulder to the wheel and helping in the program of his 
local chapter. I doubt if any chapter holds grudges or cherishes ill- 
will. I hope and believe that the same may be said of individual 
members. We should all stand ready to join hands with our fellow- 
members in all other chapters—bar none—and to work unitedly 
with them for the attainment of professional objectives. Any other 
attitude would be a denial of the fundamental obligation of a pro- 
fession. For, in any profession, it is a basic tenet that personal predi- 
lections must be subordinated to the highest aspirations, standards, 
and purposes of the practicing group. This is an imperative which, 
perhaps more than any other, lends significance and dignity to the 
professional status. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











CURRENT TRENDS IN FOSTER-PARENT EDUCATION’ 
LOIS WILDY 


INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH 


HE education of foster-parents is based on the assumption 
that foster-homes are not ready-made but are selected be- 


cause of their potential usefulness to the child and to the 
agency. The term “education”—as we conceive it in relation to this 
subject—means the acquisition of the art of the utilization of knowl- 
edge and in a broad sense includes the giving of information, both 
specific and general, by the agency to the foster-parent. But educa- 
tion is not solely a matter of the intellect but involves the emotions 
of the foster-parent as well, so that both must be considered in the 
educational process. We think of the educational process starting 
when the foster-parent makes the initial application to the agency 
and as an interacting process between the agency worker and the 
prospective foster-parent. The agency worker informs the applicant 
of the agency’s program and services and of the way it will operate 
in relation to the foster-parent. She tells the applicant about the 
» children whom the agency serves and their needs as well as what 
will be expected of the foster-parent should she decide to provide a 
boarding-home for a child. The foster-parent is encouraged to 
participate throughout the process of the study by asking questions 
and discussing why she wishes to take on the care of a child and what 
she and her home can offer to a child. The purpose of the study is 
thereby twofold: (1) to aid the worker in ascertaining the present 
and potential capacities of the applicant to serve the agency in 
assuming responsibility for substitute parenthood and (2) to aid the 
applicant in understanding what is involved for her in assuming this 
responsibility. 
When the foster-home is put into use, assistance to the parents in 
the rearing of foster-children is provided through the services of the 


« A paper read at the National Conference of Social Work, New Orleans, May 13, 
1942. Reprints of this article are for sale by the University of Chicago Press. 
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trained case worker, a process which we call supervision. This term 
“supervision” is not unique to child-placing agencies, but it has cer- 
tain implications which are peculiar to this field. Supervision con- 
notes both authority and teaching in the case-work setting. It is the 
means by which the agency maintains its control over the welfare of 
the child whose more personal needs are being met directly by the 
foster-family. Furthermore, the agency claims the right to remove 
the child when that seems advisable. Throughout the placement 
experience the agency discharges its responsibility to the child not 
only by being aware of but also by attempting to influence the direc- 
tion of his progress and the factors that are contributing to his 
growth and development. This involves teaching through an indi- 
vidualized approach and includes those processes by which the 
foster-parent is aided in the development of his capacities and skills 
to care for foster-children. 

In the supervision of foster-parents the focus of case work is, 
generally speaking, upon the foster-parent—foster-child relation- 
ship. We are working with foster-parents who presumably are mak- 
ing fairly satisfactory adjustments in the other areas of their lives, 
and the problems which they present to the agency worker are 
primarily in relation to the agency and to the foster-child. The area 
of chief concern is therefore fairly well confined to those attitudes 
and relationships which seem adversely to affect the training and 
rearing of foster-children. We have learned that the content of 
foster-parent education includes the simple and common-sense in- 
terpretations of child training, parent-child relationship, the dy- 
namics of growth, and child psychology. The supervisory worker 
draws upon her fund of knowledge of these matters and offers the 
foster-parent explanations which she thinks the foster-parent can 
accept and use in a constructive manner. As a matter of fact, one of 
the current trends in case-work thinking not limited to the child- 
placing field tends to emphasize the educational process in helping 
individuals to readjust their lives to their environment, of providing 
an opportunity for the individual to participate in and contribute 
to the kind of thinking that will enable him to achieve a better way 
of life. It is the process whereby the individual shares intellectually 
in the active direction of his life and of those social forces of which 
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he is a part. Learning is an individual matter, dependent upon the 
capacities and abilities of the individual to comprehend the subject 
matter and to participate in the emotional and mental activity of 
gaining insight and utilizing and adapting the concepts offered him. 
Learning and growth are in effect the same; the dynamics of both 
processes are from within and are influenced not only by the native 
capacities of the individual but also by the circumstances to which 
the individual reacts. As we know, the giving of information to an 
individual affords no assurance that the individual learns or that 
growth takes place, for if any constructive change is to occur the 
conditions of learning must be fulfilled. 

The conditions that facilitate the learning process can be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: the absence of strong emotional blockings 
or resistances on the part of the learner, in this case the foster- 
parent; the existence of a positive relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the teacher, in this case the worker; the presence of a 
problem for which a solution is desired; motivation and purposeful- 
ness in seeking a solution; potential gratifications in the learning 
process and an opportunity to utilize new knowledge in immediate 
situations. 

The learning process cannot operate when the individual has 
either strong emotional blockings or conflicts which inhibit his 
acceptance of new ideas. When these conditions exist, helping foster- 
parents is definitely related to our understanding and recognition of 
these manifestations of psychological resistance. Through the con- 
tent of the foster-home study and the subsequent supervisory visits 
the worker should have considerable understanding of the dynamics 
of the foster-parent’s behavior and her responses to the child. With 
this knowledge and understanding the worker may be able to de- 
termine how and in what way the foster-parent can take help and to 
what extent the worker can aid in the release of feelings of tension 
and hostility. Although the worker may have some understanding 
of the unconscious dynamics which relate to the foster-parent’s 
earlier life-experiences and which may have deep emotional sig- 
nificance, the focus of the worker is upon handling the conscious 
manifestations of emotional responses to the end of easing the con- 
flict as it relates to the foster-child. 
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Illustrations of emotional blockings on the part of foster-parents 
are plentiful in child-placing practice. Perhaps one of the most 
common is in the area of sex education. For instance, masturbation 
or sex curiosity may touch off emotional conflicts in the foster- 
mother. She may react to this behavior with anxiety, with hostility, 
with overzealous attempts at handling, or with total rejection and 
demands for removal of the child. Before she can accept an intel- 
lectual interpretation of sexual behavior and participate in thinking 
about how she can handle it, she must be given an opportunity to 
release her feelings. Her emotional responses in all probability stem 
from her own misinformation about sex and from guilt arising from 
her own childhood experiences. With the worker’s help in talking of 
her own experiences and expressing her feelings, the foster-mother 
may experience some change in feeling whereby she may come to a 
realization of the way in which her own conflicts block her efforts 
to help the child. She may become sufficiently free of anxiety to 
participate actively in learning how this can be done. In short, as 
she feels differently, she can begin to think and act differently. If, 
on the other hand, the foster-mother has so much anxiety and guilt 
with reference to sex that she cannot participate freely in an explora- 
tion of what this means to her, then it would be advisable not to 
arouse conflicts through trying to change her thinking but rather to 
seek other solutions, such as providing an opportunity for the child 
to get help from some other well-qualified person. In such an in- 
stance the worker can ease the foster-mother’s discomfort through 
accepting her inability to discuss such matters as not unusual. 

In the child-placing field the relationship is utilized as the sustain- 
ing and supporting force throughout the placement and is the pri- 
mary means by which the foster-parent is given help. Supported by 
an assurance of acceptance from the worker, which is implicit in a 
therapeutic relationship, the foster-parent may become free to ex- 
press doubts, irritations, discouragements, and frustrations. Re- 
leased from these tensions through talking of them, she may be able 
to move forward toward the gaining of insight regarding her own 
feelings and responses to the foster-child, by which she can then 
proceed to an intellectual and emotional understanding of the child’s 
needs and problems. 
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Educationists have long recognized that the relationship between 
student and teacher relates directly to the success or failure of the 
learning process. Children who feel some personal affinity to the 
teacher tend to be more co-operative in the classroom and are better 
able to utilize the learning situation, provided this positive feeling is 
not abject dependency. In the tutorial system of education, which 
has been recognized as one of the most effective methods of teaching, 
there is an opportunity for a recognition of individual differences and 
introduction of subject matter in relation to the individual’s capacity 
and readiness to learn. Furthermore, it provides an opportunity for 
the teacher to use individualized methods which serve to stimulate 
the children’s learning, to aid in setting the tempo, and better to 
delineate the areas into which they are ready to proceed. These 
same values inherent in the tutorial method of teaching are found in 
the individualized method used by the case worker. 

Educational theory is based on the principle that learning is 
specific and that it is essentially problem-solving. This condition is 
frequently set by the foster-mother who presents a specific problem 
to the worker for solution. The worker provides her with an oppor- 
tunity to talk about the problem, to describe its various manifesta- 
tions and her feeling responses to it. As the foster-parent discusses 
it with the worker, the solution may evolve through her own activity 
and through the worker’s activity in affirming and supplementing or 
differing with her. 

Learning is directly related to motivation. In seeking help from 
the worker, the foster-mother may be motivated by the wish to have 
further gratifications through foster-parenthood or, to put it nega- 
tively, to find release from the discomforts and irritations which are 
limiting these gratifications. Other related motivations may include 
her desire to be successful, to be a better foster-mother, to gain 
status and recognition in her work from the worker or community. 
The worker must take cognizance of those legitimate motivations 
which impel a foster-mother to take on the care of a child and to 
rear him successfully; and she must help her gain that inner satisfac- 
tion or external approval for which she is striving. 

Purposefulness as a condition for learning is also a well-known 
fact. The mastery of an art or skill must serve some practical and 
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relatively immediate end. Unless the foster-mother has some con- 
ception of the goal toward which she is striving, unless there is 
purposefulness in her learning, she will be unable to engage herself 
toward that end. The worker’s task in this area is to help the foster- 
mother see clearly the end results of her efforts in enabling a foster- 
child to be a healthy, happy youngster in his small world of child- 
hood as a preparation for his functioning as a responsible, well- 
adjusted adult. 

For effective learning there must be gratifications which provide 
the foster-mother with a sense of achievement, which must have 
personal meaning and significance for her. These gratifications come 
only in small doses in the little day-by-day steps which the foster- 
mother is able to make in her further understanding of the child and 
in the recognition of the way her methods of handling make for a 
better-adjusted child. 

Learning is further enhanced by the worker’s recognition that 
problems presented by the foster-parents are not static and un- 
changeable but can serve as a challenge to be met through the joint 
efforts of foster-mother and worker. The worker helps the foster- 
mother to think out loud in an effort to explore further and to 
clarify the problems. She may follow up leads and throw out sug- 
gestions and ideas which may help in the solution of the problem and 
which the foster-mother may take hold of now or as she thinks about 
them later. Because of her objectivity, her understanding of the 
factors involved, and her knowledge, the worker does not take on the 
discouragements felt by the foster-mother but utilizes the situation 
as a challenge to which they both may respond with their unique 
strengths and capacities. | 

To summarize these trends in foster-parent education as it relates 
to the individualized approach of the case worker: Education of 
foster-parents has been conceived of as an interacting intellectual and 
emotional experience which begins at the point application is made 
and continues after the child is placed by means of that process that 
we call supervision. In the child-placing field, supervision involves 
authority and teaching in the case-work setting; its focus is upon 
foster-parent-foster-child relationships, its purpose being to aid in 
the development and growth of the child in the foster-home. Since 
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foster-parents are people who presumably are making fairly satis- 
factory adjustments in other areas of their lives, the conduct of 
foster-parent education provides an opportunity for the foster- 
parent to participate in the kind of thinking which enables him to 
secure satisfactions in foster-parenthood and thus contribute to the 
happiness of the foster-child. Certain conditions of learning must be 
fulfilled to promote these ends, namely: the absence of strong emo- 
tional blockings or resistances on the part of the foster-parent; the 
existence of a positive relation between the foster-parent and the 
worker; the presence of a problem for which a solution is desired; 
motivation and purposefulness in seeking a solution; potential grati- 
fication in the learning process; and an opportunity to utilize new 
knowledge in the immediate situation. These conditions of learning 
in the case-work setting have been elaborated with an emphasis upon 
the way in which the case worker can stimulate the foster-parent 
toward their fulfilment. 


GROUP METHOD OF FOSTER-PARENT EDUCATION 


Let us now consider the more formal or group method of foster- 
parent education. The group method of foster-parent education was 
conceived as a means of supplementing and supporting the indi- 
vidualized method of the case worker. In purpose it follows the gen- 
eral parent-education movement of this country, which has en- 
deavored, through lectures, study courses and discussions, literature, 
radio scripts, newspaper articles, and individual counseling, to help 
parents in the rearing of their children. Foster-parent education is 
conceived as one method by which the agency can give assistance to 
foster-parents who carry the unique task of caring for the agency 
child rather than their own child. 

A scrutiny of the foster-parent educational programs now spon- 
sored by agencies reveals certain similarities and differences of 
philosophy. The Child Welfare League of America has published 
considerable information on this subject—most recently, the little 
pamphlet by Mrs. Marguerite McCollum entitled Trends in Foster 
Parent Education Another study of foster-parent education is being 


2?Ohio Committee on Child Placing, Ohio State Department of Public Welfare, 
Columbus, Trends in Foster Parent Education (New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, 1941). 
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carried on by Mrs. Gertrude Maxwell, a graduate student at Loyola 
University, Chicago.* 

The studies made by Mrs. McCollum and Mrs. Maxwell reveal 
that some agencies do not sponsor an educational program as such 
but depend solely upon the individual contacts of the home-finder 
and the supervisory worker. These agencies believe that individual- 
ized superivision is adequate to serve foster-parents’ needs. This 
belief is based upon the conviction that the foster-child has the same 
status as that of own children and that this status should be fos- 
tered and supported. Therefore, any activity such as group meet- 
ings of foster-parents which would tend to differentiate the child or 
the foster-family from any other child or family in the community 
would be ill advised. Other agencies have not attempted formal 
educational programs because foster-parents use other existing re- 
sources. Still other agencies report that they have not had the time 
or facilities to set up a program, and some indicate doubt as to its 
effectiveness, being aware of the difficulties which are inherent in 
such a venture. 

There seem to be two major classifications of the purpose for 
which agencies sponsor group methods of education: first, those re- 
lated to the administration of the agency; and, second, those that 
aim at instruction regarding child care and training. Although a few 
agencies reported the chief purpose as being social, this was not 
frequent. 

The meetings held for administrative purposes included the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. The recruiting of additional foster-homes. It has been common 
experience that foster-parents are likely to be the most productive 
source of referrals of applications and that some agencies use foster- 
mother meetings as a means of interpreting the agency’s program 
and needs and of stimulating recruiting. 

2. The development of agency policies through joint discussion 
of staff and foster-parents. For instance, one agency reports that, 
owing to the expressed dissatisfaction on the part of individual 
foster-parents with regard to the current board rate, one foster- 


3 Mrs. Maxwell has generously permitted me to review the material she is collecting 
in preparation for writing a thesis on this subject. 
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parent meeting was devoted to a discussion of a presentation of the 
actual rise of cost of clothing, rents, and food. Following the discus- 
sion of these facts and their implications, it was agreed at the meeting 
that the executive secretary would ask the board of directors to in- 
crease the board rates 10 per cent, the subject to be reviewed in six 
months if costs continued to rise. All the foster-mothers were satis- 
fied with this plan; they had participated in the discussion and 
decision and they understood the basis upon which the rate of 10 
per cent had been determined. A similar instance is reported re- 
garding the method of handling changes in clothing allowance, which 
was discussed at a foster-mothers’ meeting before the change was put 
into effect. This illustrates the agency’s philosophy in recognizing 
the foster-parents as an integral part of the agency and in being 
willing to have its policies and procedures examined and discussed 
by foster-parents. 

3. An interpretation of the needs of children in the community, 
the resources and facilities available, and consideration of the unmet 
needs. 

The values resulting from these meetings held for administrative 
purposes were on the whole reported in subjective terms such as that 
foster-parents felt recognition by the agency and an increased aware- 
ness of themselves as co-workers in the agency program. A discus- 
sion of the agency and its policies led to some therapeutic results 
also, such as the release of hostilities and the dissipation of guilt feel- 
ings which some foster-parents had had with regard to accepting 
board payments. In some instances it brought about a more willing 
adherence to agency procedures and a strengthening of morale. One 
agency reports that one foster-mother who had done a very splendid 
job caring for and training a spastic child, while at the same time 
caring for a blind child, had about decided to stop caring for children. 
After a foster-parents’ meeting of this kind, she said: “I have de- 
cided to go on with my work. I can do my part, make my contribu- 
tion, and take care of children; you can count on me.” 

The second purpose of group meetings of foster-parents was to 
increase or improve the foster-mother’s understanding of child 
psychology and methods of care and training and to attempt the 
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modification of attitudes toward foster-children and their problems. 
The methods commonly utilized included formal courses under the 
auspices of universities, lectures by specialists, and informal talks 
followed by discussions. Such programs show a wide range in con- 
tent and emphasis, but there is a trend toward programs which 
emphasize current ideas regarding the growth and development of 
the normal child, with an emphasis upon the psychological factors 
and the special problems and needs of children placed in foster- 
homes. 

One of the resulting values, as reported, was that the lecture and 
discussion stimulated the thinking of some of the foster-parents and 
prepared the way for a discussion of the subject with the worker. 
An example illustrates this point. The speaker talked of the social 
and recreational needs of the adolescent and the way in which recrea- 
tion can be helpful in overcoming some of the problems of the child 
of this age. Following the meeting one foster-mother said, “I am 
going right home and tell Mary that she can invite her friends in at 
any time to pop corn or make fudge.”” On the worker’s next visit the 
foster-mother spoke of the helpfulness of the meetings since there 
were so many things she did not understand about the adolescent. 
She indicated her wish to follow some of the suggestions made and 
discussed these in relation to the specific problems the foster-child 
presented. The worker felt not only that this mother had made 
progress by being able to apply some of the learning to a specific 
situation but that the group meetings as well as the subsequent talks 
with the worker had lessened her anxiety regarding the child’s 
behavior. 

A second result was that the discussion of foster-parents regarding 
their experiences tended to universalize the problems somewhat. 
Foster-mothers felt reassured that many children presented these 
problems and that other parents had to cope with them; hence they 
felt less discouraged and inadequate as foster-parents. It is also 
probable that as the guilt over failure might have made some of them 
defensive in individual conferences, these feelings having been eased, 
they were then enabled to use individual supervisory help more 
productively. 
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These results, which came through talking about their problems 
and sharing experiences with others, indicated at least some tempo- 
rary change in attitude and feeling. Other values mentioned in- 
cluded again the strengthening of morale, clarification of the role of 
the worker, and enjoyment of the social aspects of the meetings. 

One agency, the Children’s Bureau of the Indianapolis Orphan 
Asylum, reports an interesting experiment in using meetings as a 
method of group therapy with the avowed purposes of (1) “enabling 
foster-parents to resolve resistances which are known to interfere 
with child care on a realistic basis” and (2) providing case workers 
with an opportunity of discovering what they might learn of the 
special dynamics of foster-child care from a participation in such a 
group. A small group was selected for this purpose, and the program 
was highly informal and flexible, using staff leadership. The leaders 
of the group recognized and utilized four approaches: 

1. The indirect approach through the worker’s acceptance of the 
group, as well as the acceptance of each individual for the other. 
This included an accepting attitude toward foster-mothers them- 
selves, toward foster-children placed with them, and toward the 
problems that were brought up for discussion. Acceptance was 
recognized in its dynamic sense in which there could be activity on 
the part of the leader and any member of the group, a difference of 
opinion expressed, yet with the consistently accepting attitude pre- 
serving the friendliness and harmony of the group. 

2. The direct approach was utilized as the leaders gave interpre- 
tations and explanations of a problem or process in an effort to 
clarify and contribute knowledge to the group. This did not imply 
that the leaders presented solutions, since each individual must ar- 
rive at thet for himself. 

3. Another approach, also direct, was through the process of the 
leaders asking questions which led to further clarification of think- 
ing. 

4. Last, the use of generalization and universalization of the 
problem tended to diminish foster-mothers’ tensions and anxieties. 

The workers reported that these meetings resulted in modification 
of attitudes to some slight degree and that various tensions and 
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guilts were partially relieved (particularly those arising from uncon- 
scious guilt over sexuality, severe discipline, and hostilities toward 
adolescent children). The workers gained material aid in their in- 
sight into problems that occur within foster-homes as well as insight 
into interpersonal relations of foster-parents and foster-child. It was 
further thought that the group served as a stimulus for the indirect 
uncovering of problems which might be extremely difficult for the 
workers to reach as quickly through case-work skills. Therefore it 
was time-saving. 

In its avowed purpose of group therapy and in the methods used 
this experiment is interesting; and it may be hoped that the findings, 
which are being compiled as a Master’s thesis by the leader of the 
group, Mrs. Marietta Hahn, can be made available for further study 
and evaluation. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the group method of foster-parent 
education, certain criteria can be set up on the basis of our experience 
and knowledge. Those meetings which are held chiefly for the pur- 
pose of the extension of the administrative objectives of the agency 
are postulated on a philosophy which recognizes the foster-parent as 
an integral part of the agency and, as such, entitled to share to some 
extent in the formulation of agency policies and procedures. It must 
be recognized that some foster-parents may not wish to assume this 
responsibility, that they may obtain, in caring for agency children, 
certain gratifications which are sufficiently satisfying to them that 
this method of assistance does not appeal to them. In planning this 
kind of organization, consideration might be given to those factors 
which would lead to consistent practice in this area, freedom of all 
foster-parents who so desire to participate, willingness on the part of 
the agency to analyze and evaluate its policies in the light of criti- 
cisms and suggestions, and a degree of flexibility in the formulation 
of procedures which would tend to enhance the value of this group 


process. 
For those group meetings which have as their purpose the more 
concise objectives of education and growth of foster-parents a num- 
ber of factors might be given consideration: 
1. On the basis of reported experience the most effective results 
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have been obtained when a selective process has been recognized and 
consciously used. The basis of the selection of members of the group 
would be directly related to the objectives and content of the pro- 
gram which the agency would need to have clearly defined. 

2. For effective learning an educational program would be set up 
in accordance with the principles which have been found to facili- 
tate the process of learning. In the selection of the members con- 
sideration might well be given to the manifestations of psychological 
and intellectual readiness to accept this kind of help; to the evi- 
dences which point to an incentive to attend and to participate; and 
to those factors which might stimulate or inhibit the foster-mother’s 
growth. There is some evidence that group meetings tend to dilute 
hostile feelings and guilt reactions, but it has also been found that 
this process may tend to activate or intensify feelings in certain 
foster-parents for whom the subject discussed has special psycho- 
logical significance. For this reason many agencies have found that 
programs which pertain to the handling of environmental factors 
tend to be more successful than those subjects which are likely to 
arouse latent psychological conflicts which cannot be dealt with 
individually in the group. If the group is designed for the avowed 
purpose of group therapy these same considerations would be kept 
in mind, since the effectiveness of this method is directly related to 
the capacity of individuals to use this kind of help and to the 
capacity of staff members to utilize group methods. Further con- 
sideration might be given to those specific and practical aspects of 
the content of the program which would enable foster-parents to 
utilize this knowledge in specific instances in solving problems about 
which they are concerned. 

3. Careful consideration might well be given to the leadership of a 
group, since experience has shown that effective learning is directly 
related to certain qualities of the leader or speaker—for instance, his 
capacity to relate to and accept the individual members of the group 
and their problems, his ability to present material in such a way that 
it stimulates individual participation and thoughtfulness, and his 
skill in utilizing the discussion method. Staff members who have 
these qualifications are most valuable to such a group, either as the 
leaders or as assistants to the leader. 
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4. The ultimate evaluation of the effectiveness of this method can 
be ascertained only on an individual basis. Each participant must 
herself determine the value this experience has for her. The worker 
can note the manifestations of growth as revealed in the foster- 
mother’s responses, the extent of her active participation in the 
seeking for help, and the overt evidences of the application and 
utilization of her knowledge. However, growth is a slow and con- 
tinuous process and involves changes which may be subtle and 
gradual but none the less fundamental; hence, the efficacy of such 
a program can be tested only as the values of the meetings display 
themselves over a period of time. 

To recapitulate, the group method of foster-parent education was 
conceived as a means of supplementing and supporting the indi- 
vidualized method of the case worker. A review of studies of this 
trend in the child-placing field reveals the usual differences with 
reference to philosophy and practice. Some agencies are convinced 
that group participation sets apart foster-parents and foster-children 
from other members of the community and hence should not be 
undertaken. Other agencies believe that there is a uniqueness in the 
foster-parent-foster-child relationship as well as in the foster- 
parents’ role with reference to the agency; they believe that the 
differences can be utilized constructively through their emphases. 
The agencies which have utilized the group method of education 
seem to have programs which fall into two natural classifications: (1) 
those which are related to the administration of the agency and (2) 
those which are formulated for instruction of foster-parents with 
reference to child care and training. These two types of group meet- 
ings have been discussed at some length, and consideration has been 
given to the positive and negative results evolving therefrom. An 
attempt has been made to set up certain criteria which may guide 
agencies desirous of utilizing group meetings. These criteria include 
the necessity of careful selection of foster-parents, of content of the 
meetings, of leadership. Stress has been laid upon the evaluation 
of such programs over a long period of time in order to make allow- 
ance for the slowness of growth and change of attitudes. 

In conclusion, an attempt has been made to set forth some of the 
current trends in foster-parent education, first, with reference to the 
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individualized approach and, second, as they relate to group meth- 
ods. Similarities as well as differences in philosophy and practice 
have been noted. That differences exist is not discouraging but 
rather is an indication of a healthy state of affairs in the child-placing 
field. It is to be hoped that further use of this method and analysis 
of results may offer a solution to some of the perplexing problems 
in this field. It would seem particularly advisable that temperate ex- 
perimentation be undertaken to determine whether the group meth- 
ods of education, as yet not too well defined or widely utilized, may 
have a broader application. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 























IN THE INTEREST OF PREVENTING BLINDNESS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ATTITUDES OF THE VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED TOWARD TREATMENT? 


RUTH EMERSON 


OME general understanding of the cause, treatment, and out- 
S come of certain diseases and conditions of the eye and their 
relation to the individual as a whole is necessary to enable 
us to understand the specific eye condition of a particular client or 
patient. So also our general knowledge of the physiological and psy- 
chological needs of the human organism, our understanding of hu- 
man behavior and of how it is motivated, provide a background 
against which to consider the individual who is visually handi- 
capped. Our concern here is to note some of the ways in which such 
an individual may react to his condition; to evaluate some of the 
psychological factors which may cause him to delay, neglect, or re- 
fuse medical treatment; and to consider how we may help him. 

Before proceeding to this, however, let us review in a cursory way 
some of the attributes of the eye. Throughout all cultures the eye 
has been a significant symbol and vision has been prized. Supernat- 
ural powers have been ascribed to “The Evil Eye’”’; God has been de- 
scribed as ‘““The All-seeing Eye.’’ The ancient idea of the eye as the 
window of the soul bringing the inner man in contact with his outer 
environment still persists. Freud’s description of the twofold func- 
tion of the eye as an organ of orientation and as an organ to receive 
love and pleasure stimuli is clarifying and significant. 

Think for a moment of how our common speech is permeated with 
words and phrases related to the eye or to sight. We say “see it 
through” to mean “‘complete something.”” We describe someone as 
having “a shifty eye,”’ thereby implying that he is not trustworthy. 
We say “I see the point” to mean “I understand.” ‘To look after 

* A paper read in a course of lectures, “In the Interest of Preventing Blindness,” 


sponsored by the Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Chicago, March 9, 
1942. Reprints of this article are for sale by the University ot Chicago Press. 
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someone” says “to care for someone.”’ Often “overlook” is used for 
“forget” and “look over” for “consider.”’ Any one of us could add 
many other illustrations, but these suffice to indicate how the eye 
and sight are interwoven in our thinking and feeling as an integral 
part of our life-activity. 

Inasmuch as the functions of the eye are so important, the eye and 
vision so meaningful to each of us, it is inevitable that any threat to a 
person’s eyes or eyesight will evoke a deep emotional response. In 
seeking to understand the reactions of an individual when this oc- 
curs, one must realize that any abnormal condition of the eye and 
any recommendations for treatment are set in a matrix of fear which 
to a certain degree is normal and has a reality basis. Some of the 
more dominant, more easily recognized, or more frequently occurring 
fears are fear of pain, of blindness, of inability to carry on one’s ac- 
customed way of life, of not being able to do for one’s self, of being 
isolated, of becoming a burden to another. The following excerpt 
from a social case record gives evidence of some of these feelings in 
a young man whose vision had been failing over a period of years. 
He had been aware of the doctor’s doubt that blindness could be 
prevented and was operated in the hope that possibly, but not prob- 
ably, an increase in vision might be obtained or further loss of vision 
prevented. Up to the time of the operation he had managed to con- 
tinue his employment as an office worker. 

The patient said that although his father and brothers were out of the house 
daytimes, they left things for him so that he would be comfortable, and time 
passed fer him. His family looked out for him well, but there were certain strains 
in the situation anyway. His father remained apprehensive about his eye con- 
dition, asking constantly how much he could see and trying to get him to admit 
progress. His father was so anxious about it all. Then, too, his brother Jack, 
who did so much for him, occasionally “threw up” to him how much care he 
had to have. Patient said it was “tough being so dependent” on his family. 
They all had their own interests, and it was no fun having to look out for him. 
Although up to the time of his operation he had continued to go to dances and 
to go out with his friends, patient did not feel he would want to try to go out 
at all until his sight returned. If he were to go out, he would have to be led, 
everyone would ask what was wrong with him, and he would constantly be sub- 
jected to people’s sympathy. Up until his operation, although his sight had 
been failing rapidly, he had managed to put on a good front. With the aid of 
his closest friends who looked out for him, he had managed to cover the fact of 
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his poor vision. In a crowd, his friends had helped him so skilfully that even 

‘girls whom he dated did not realize he had defective vision. At dances his pals 
would deliver him to the girl with whom he had booked a dance and would 
manage to be around at the end of the dance to steer him to the next girl or 
back to the “gang of fellows.”” They made change for him, helped him across 
the street inconspicuously and made it entirely possible for him to cover things 
up. He himself had learned certain ways of concealing his handicap, too. His 
friends kidded him often, saying that what he lacked in sight he made up in 
“blarney.” But there was too much to cover up now, and patient had decided 
to absent himself from all except his best friends until he could see again. 
Worker thought that perhaps it would be hard to “come back” if he waited 
too long—that when we shut ourselves away from people we sometimes become 
used to seclusion and can’t find our way back. What made patient feel that 
he couldn’t face his old group? He said that it was their constant inquiry about 
his health. While some of his friends were really concerned, others were just 
curious, and some very definitely would use this ‘against him.” There was no 
other way but to rest at home, do all he could to help his eye heal, and wait until 
his vision returned, then begin going about again. 


By grouping the fears most commonly perceived we note that they 
~ are directly related to the fundamental needs of the individual: the 
need for security, for acceptance by the group, for self-esteem. Loss 
of vision is so deeply depriving and frustrating to the satisfying of 
these basic needs that an individual may be engulfed by his emo- 
tions when he feels that his sight is endangered and become fearful, 
hostile, guilty, and anxious. For example, Mrs. L, who is gradually 
losing her sight and is able to see only large objects, vents her rage 
against having to live in the suburbs where her husband built the 
attractive house in which they have been living for about a year. 
She manages her home adequately but is unwilling to participate in 
any community activity. She needs to deny enjoyment of the house, 
the grounds, and the community and continues to feel abused be- 
cause her husband and daughter are unwilling to return to the city. 
Their life in the city seems to symbolize to her personal adequacy— 
there she was the equal of her husband and children and made her 
unique contribution to their family life. Her mind tells her that they 
are all better situated in their new surroundings, that she would 
enjoy some of the local groups, that her husband and daughter are 
happier, but she still holds to the idea which she has of her former 
self in the city environment and cannot yet free herself emotionally 
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to accept the present realities and express pride in her husband for 
building the house and developing the grounds. 

Inasmuch as we depend on sight to get our bearings, diminished 
or diminishing vision makes one fearful of being unable to continue 
one’s usual way of life, fearful of becoming economically and physi- 
cally dependent. It is questionable whether an individual will be 
able to continue with his accustomed work and also whether an em- 
ployer will permit him to do so even if he is able. There is not only 
the likelihood that the visually handicapped wage-earner will be un- 
able to earn as much as previously, but there may be extra or new 
expenses associated with meeting his needs even though the actual 
medical treatment be free. And the housewife who must have some- 
one perform her accustomed tasks for her family may be deeply frus- 
trated and feel guilty because of upsetting the household and of 
causing increased expense. Together with this fear of becoming fi- 
nancially dependent is the fear of physical dependency, loss of free- 
dom to move about at will, to dress, and to care for one’s personal 
needs. The visually handicapped person, particularly if he feels 
blindness approaching, may envision himself as carelessly or slovenly 
dressed, awkward, unattractive, and even repulsive. He is likely, if 
he is young, to feel that he will be considered an old person. Despite 
our acceptance of failing vision as part of the aging process, and 
even though our culture respects age, an individual may resent what 
he believes to be indications of premature aging for a variety of 
reasons—for instance, a feeling that he will be isolated, as well as 
deprived of doing and enjoying things which have been meaningful 
and which have been taken for granted. These feelings are normal 
reactions, but unless recognized and guided they may warp the per- 
sonality. A teacher of the blind, who is herself sightless, states that 
“blindness is an adverse personality factor .. . . (1) it inhibits nor- 
mal physical activity and limits the sources of stimulation; (2) it 
thwarts wish fulfillment; (3) it increases nervous and physical strain; 
and (4) it makes the individual an exceptional member of his 
group.’ 

Associated with the feeling of loss in social status there may be a 


2 Gabriel Farrell, “Mental Hygiene for the Blind,” Mental Hygiene, XXIII (April, 
1939), 221. 
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heightened sensitivity to expressions of sympathy because the indi- 
vidual wants primarily to feel that he is understood—wants to have 
the other person realize and feel the full extent of his handicap. 
The physically handicapped person may want sympathy and at the 
same time resent it, fearing that at best it is tinged with pity. He 
may know he needs some protection but may be defensive about 
accepting it. 

It is natural and instinctive that he should place reliance and even depend- 
ence upon those who stand ready to serve and to assist him in whatever the 
occasion demands. Nearly all sighted people experience analogous reactions 
when they are recipients of such attention. But the blind person is usually 
cognizant of the fact that he must always retain a certain amount of physical, 
personal independence; and it is difficult, in his position, to reconcile the accept- 
ance of assistance on the one hand, and personal liberty, on the other, without 
setting up a mental conflict which is his daily problem—and the one which is 
most important to him.3 
A crude example is when one sees a person carrying a white cane 
about to cross a traffic street and instinctively wants to guard or 
help him. If one offers his service in a dispassionate but friendly 
way, implying that he is sharing an experience, it is more likely 
to be accepted with relative comfort. One might say, in effect, 
“This is a dreadful corner, don’t you think two of us have a better 
chance together? Let’s go,” rather than “Let me help you across 
this dreadful corner.”’ 

Although Helen Keller maintains that the senses of touch and 
smell, imagination regarding line and color, are satisfying, most indi- 
viduals do not believe that an increased development of these senses 
can compensate for loss of sight. Some persons who have experienced 
blindness bitterly attack this idea, which one has termed the “‘ ‘fal- 
lacious doctrine of compensation.’ He points out that ‘touch can 
never become a perfect substitute for sight.’ And he denies that ‘the 
blind, as members of society and even as human beings, are.... 
possessed of the “mystical” qualities which are often attributed to 
them.’ ’’4 


3 Bernard Michael Kellmurray, “The Education of the Blind in the United States: 
1832-1940” (an essay presented to the faculty of the graduate school of Yale University 
in candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts, 1941). 

4 David G. Wittels, “I Can See Again!” Saturday Evening Post, March 7, 1942, 
p. 27. 
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We need to recognize also that this handicap will mean different 
things to different persons, depending on what each brings to this 
experience. We are so likely to have in mind the individual who has 
been a reasonably well-adjusted, self-maintaining person that it is 
worth calling attention to what it may mean to those who have led 
less satisfying lives to feel that they are being cut off from others and 
plunged into darkness. It may prompt ready regression in an indi- 
vidual who has always felt deeply helpless and isolated because of 
inability to relate himself closely to others in that now he may feel 
justified in withdrawing from what was always a too threatening 
world. A person with a strong sense of guilt stemming from hos- 
tility, which he may have handled through submissiveness, may now 
feel punished and thereby freed to become overtly hostile and ag- 
gressively demanding. Or a person who has long felt discriminated 
against may find in this handicap proof of his conviction, thereby 
permitting himself a more complete projection for all his troubles 
onto others and surrendering himself in an abandoned fashion to em- 
bittered self-pity.5 

There may be other and less deeply neurotic satisfactions in being 
cared for. Our culture places the sick and handicapped in a pre- 
ferred position—a position in which the person may be protected, 
feel important, and have little expected of him. And, unless we un- 
derstand him, we may be censorious and feel that he is exploiting 
his condition. To illustrate: 

Mrs. Y, who had been spending a six weeks’ period with each of her children, 
had been accepted by them while she was able to contribute toward her sup- 
port from her Blind Pension. When a cataract operation in one eye, supple- 
mented by a preliminary correction (sometimes given as a temporary aid in 
seeing until such time as a final refraction is possible), made her ineligible for a 
Blind Pension, one of her children released a great deal of hostility against the 
worker because her mother now had no income and total responsibility had 
been placed on the children. It was interesting to note that Mrs. Y refused 
to be refracted although she knew that the operation had been successful and 


that better vision might be expected. She had likewise refused to have the 
second cataract extracted. It appeared to the worker that she was trying to 


5 Charlotte Towle, unpublished notes. 
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justify her dependency on the ground of partial blindness so that her children 
would have to care for her on the basis that she saw too poorly to maintain 
herself.§ 


Although factors common to the establishment of eligibility to 
any form of public assistance enter into the application for Blind 
Relief, one is sensitive to the particular stresses, due to the emo- 
tional factors surrounding sight and blindness, which are inherent 
in establishing this eligibility. When a person applies for blind as- 
sistance, or a person who is already receiving blind assistance is ad- 
vised to have his eyes examined or is told following an examination 
that treatment may restore some degree of vision, it may seem 
strange if he does not respond eagerly to the suggestion. One might 
expect that his hope of being able to see would rise high and that 
there would be danger of his becoming overoptimistic, but instead 
we oftentimes find persons who are reluctant and unwilling to see a 
doctor, or, when they have been examined and surgery has been 
advised, are unwilling to go through with it. The degree of re- 
sistance which an individual shows to following medical recom- 
mendations seems to be related in part to the length of time which 
has elapsed since he became blind or, if not blind, since he was first 
aware of some difficulty with his eyes; therefore, it is important that 
the client have an adequate examination early and treatment made 
available promptly. An individual may have adjusted to his condi- 
tion in such a way that he has gained a feeling of independence even 
though, as in the case of some blind persons, this is through de- 
pendence on a pension. Money of one’s own gives a certain sense of 
status and affords some freedom. Furthermore, many individuals 
accept dependence on a tax-supported agency which does not require 
the recipient to be completely without resources more comfortably 
than on more personal sources of support. Reluctance to undergo 
treatment may be due to the individual’s awareness that if he is not 
considered blind much may be required of him and he may be ex- 
pected to climb uphill from the valley where he feels relatively safe 


6 Edith Eleanor Gutzeit, “(Case Work Services to Visually-handicapped Adults” 
(unpublished thesis, School of Applied Social Sciences of the University of Pittsburgh 


1941). 
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and fairly comfortable. In such instances the case worker’s under- 
standing of the client as he functioned earlier when he was in full 
possession of his senses will help her to recognize ways in which he 
may have regressed. Without some understanding of the purposes 
served by his regression, too much or too little may be expected of 
him. 

It becomes evident that the social worker needs to know the client 
as a person in order to understand him in his situation. And, since 
his medical needs as determined by the ophthalmologist are an im- 
portant reality factor, let us consider what medical data the social 
worker requires. In brief, she must know the diagnosis of the pa- 
tient and how much vision he has; what is the anticipated outcome 
in relation to vision and general health; what treatment is advised; 
what factors may influence the treatment; what may be gained and 
what lost if treatment is not carried through. Some of the material 
required can be found in the patient’s medical record, but it is likely 
that the doctor and social worker will need to share their thinking 
and together consider a variety of factors which must be weighed 
with the medical findings before determining certain values and 
steps in treatment and before any relatively specific statement can 
be made regarding future developments. The interest of the client 
and of the social worker lies in the area of prognosis—a somewhat 
speculative area in which scientifically tested data guide the doctor 
in his thinking about a particular patient. We, the laity, want doc- 
tors to be omniscient and to make us well. As a group they have 
deep humility and reverence and are conscious of how limited their 
knowledge is, of how much is beyond their control, of how important 
a role the patient plays in his own treatment, and they refrain from 
putting into writing their thinking and their hopes and fears regard- 
ing the patient’s progress. An old Chinese proverb says, ‘“‘Patients 
worry over the beginning of an illness; doctors worry over its end.” 
Naturally a doctor with reasonable uncertainty about the patient’s 
future may appear hostile or defensive and answer curtly if he feels 
either from a letter or in an intreview that he is being pinned down. 
The common ground on which the doctor and social worker meet and 
on which their discussion rests is a mutual desire to help the patient 
become as adequate and well adjusted a person as is possible in the 
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light of his limitations. The social worker is ready to extend help to 
the patient in order that he may participate constructively in plans 
for his medical care. A technical statement of medical diagnosis, of 
findings as to visual acuity, and of treatment is too limited to have 
much value for the social worker and so must be particularized; 
therefore, a simple request for “diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment”’ 
is inadequate and may by its implications arouse unfavorable reac- 
tions. The medical chart or report from the doctor or clinic might 
state that Mrs. A has glaucoma, right and left cataracts, less than 
one degree of vision, light but no color perception; Dr. S has ad- 
vised enucleation of one eye; she can be admitted to the hospital 
next week. It might also indicate that Mrs. A has had several eye 
operations and still complains of pain and discharge from one eye. 
From such a report it might be inferred that the social worker should 
help Mrs. A to arrange to enter the hospital. But does Mrs. A know 
what the physician thinks she may gain from the enucleation, what 
he fears may result if the eye is not removed? Mrs. A may be won- 
dering whether the condition that is causing her eye difficulty is 
likely to affect her in other ways. This material will not be in the 
chart, and more often than not such questions do not permit of dog- 
matic answers except the not very helpful one—“I don’t know.” 
One might expect that Mrs. A would have asked her physician 
these questions, but frequently a patient is unable to question his 
doctor even though he has told various people in a determined tone 
of voice that “I am going to find out from Dr. X just what he thinks 
about this.’”’ Frequently in the clinic setting, but also in private 
practice where the doctor-patient relationship is usually stronger, 
the patient is blocked and unable to remember what he intended to 
discuss or else he feels that he cannot ask questions. If you doubt 
this, think how often you yourself have said after leaving a doctor’s 
office, ‘“‘Oh, I forgot to ask him that” or “I should have asked what 
he meant by such and such a statement.” In the course of studying 
services in eye clinics, investigators have often heard patients ex- 
press feelings of dissatisfaction because “the doctor was only inter- 
ested in his tests” and “‘He would not talk to me about my eyes, but 
they are mine and important to me—I know better than he how they 
feel.”’ Mrs. A and other patients may be helped to ask their own 
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questions, but even if they do, it often will be important for the social 
worker to talk with the physician, because she needs to be clear as 
to the meaning of his recommendations. The patient consciously or 
unconsciously may evade any very specific statement or so interpret 
what was said as to misrepresent what the doctor sought to convey. 

From the discussion of Mrs. A by the doctor and social worker it 
is learned that the physician advised the removal of the eye because 
he believes that it will remove the cause both of the pain, which she 
had told him was almost unbearable at times, and of the discharge, 
which she had said was very offensive. It is expected that there will 
be no unfavorable consequences from retaining the eye other than 
the nervous and physical wearing-down associated with the pain. I 
do not mean to imply that this more inclusive and, at the same time, 
more detailed knowledge of the patient’s condition always must, or 
can, be obtained in advance of an interview with a client. But it is 
necessary to secure it early in order to know the medical reality and 
to evaluate the patient’s version of the doctor’s recommendations 
and the meaning which they have for him. It is often important to 
know the medical situation in order to clarify the urgency ‘or lack 
of urgency in receiving care. In the case of Mrs. A it became clear 
that although the doctor had prescribed removal of the eye she must 
feel free to decide its value to her. Mrs. A felt that the disfigurement 
of wearing an artificial eye would be harder for her to bear than the 
continuing periods of pain and the discharge but thought that she 
might later change her mind and if so would return. The social 
worker’s function was to help Mrs. A understand the implications of 
the doctor’s recommendations so that knowing to what outcome the 
physician thought the alternatives would lead she could choose 
whether to have the operation or continue as she was. Mrs. A needed 
to express her feelings about her eyes and the operation, to take time 
to reach her decision, to feel that the doctor and the social worker 
were standing by, and to feel free to reconsider her decision at some 
time in the future should she wish. Superficially the worker’s func- 
tion might have appeared to be to help Mrs. A do what the doctor 
advised because he had advised it. 

In the treatment of any condition of the eye pain is usually an ines- 
capable concomitant which cannot be denied or disregarded. It has 
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a physiological basis. Individuals vary in their tolerance of pain 
and a given individual in his tolerance of different kinds of pain and 
under varying conditions, but everyone is peculiarly sensitive to 
pain in or around the eye and withdraws instinctively from fear of 
having the eye or surrounding area touched by an instrument or med- 
icine or even, for example, from having someone turn back the lid to 
remove a cinder. Miss Y failed to keep her clinic appointments regu- 
larly and often came late although her eyes hurt her and discharged 
profusely. The treatment was painful, and the pain continued for 
an hour or two afterward. She said frankly, “I can’t stand it—the 
days I don’t come are when I dread the pain so much that I can’t 
get started.”’ By letting the patient feel that she realizes that treat- 
ment is painful and that it is natural for him to be fearful, and by 
discussing his fears with him as indicated, the social worker can help 
allay his fear and help him endure the treatment with less tension. 
Fear of pain may arise when an operation is recommended, but the 
dread of anesthesia and the not uncommon fear of the cutting of the 
body may be associated with the fear of death and with the symbolic 
meaning that a particular organ has for the individual. A recom- 
mendation for enucleation of the eye, for example, is likely to be 
intolerable to a person when he first hears it. 

Usually there is also inherent in the medical treatment a consider- 
able degree of uncertainty as to its outcome. The doctor cannot tell 
the patient who has a cataract, for example, anything very definite 
about the amount of vision he can anticipate when he recovers from 
the operation and has been fitted with glasses. There is no sureness 
that if the patient with glaucoma persists in the daily use of drops 
he will retain his present degree of vision. In general, human beings 
adjust more comfortably to bleak reality than to continued uncer- 
tainty and its prolonged fear of the unknown, so that we may expect 
an individual who is facing medical care for an eye condition to be- 
come anxious. This anxiety may reveal itself in different ways to 
which the social worker needs to be alert if she is to understand the 
individual and to help him to modify his feelings and bring into play 
his intelligence. 

Often one finds in talking with the physician that social and emo- 
tional factors have important bearing on the patient’s condition and 
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progress. Recommendations for rest and freedom from worry are 
perhaps most frequently stressed; the attainment of either depends 
on the social situation and the psychological makeup of the indi- 
vidual. I remember well a man who lapsed in his treatment for 
glaucoma because, as he said, ‘“The doctor told me not to worry. I 
worry because I worry.”’ The relative importance of the physician’s 
recommendations must be understood with respect to each person 
and his situation. Only through such understanding are we in a posi- 
tion to help an individual to be free to choose what he will do and, 
when needed, to strengthen him in carrying through his decision. 

Thus far we have reviewed briefly some of the factors which need 
to be considered by the social worker whose clients are called on to 
accept impaired vision and to meet its new demands. Although we 
may not assume that all eye conditions in adults lead to blindness, 
it is fair to assume that many if not most persons with serious eye 
conditions requiring treatment, and especially those for whom sur- 
gery is advised, feel threatened by blindness. It would seem relative- 
ly unimportant whether the visually handicapped person first came 
to the attention of a social worker in a medical institution or in a 
public or private welfare agency, inasmuch as his primary need is to 
feel that he is understood and to be helped to deal with the medical 
and social aspects of his situation. Often he will require the services 
of more than one agency, and it need make no difference with which 
he has his first contact. The service which the social worker can 
render will depend to a high degree on her skill and the capacity of 
the individual to work along with her. Before discussing the work- 
er’s part let us remind ourselves, since all of us have strong conscious 
or unconscious feelings about our eyes, how important it is that she 
shall have worked through her own feelings concerning diseases of the 
eye, operations on the eye, blindness, the appearance of the visually 
handicapped person, etc., lest her own feelings prevent her from 
following where the patient or client may lead and she be over- 
whelmed by feeling /ike rather than with him. The worker who is 
repelled by an abnormal appearance of the eye or who says “I would 
never let anyone touch my eyes” may be unable to help the client 
face and accept his condition and may rationalize his early reluctance 
to accept treatment with the result that the client feels “let down.” 
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There is need for the worker to identify with the client and at the 
same time to recognize the dangers of projecting her own feelings 
lest she ascribe to him what she herself is feeling about his disability. 
It is worth remembering that, although a person may think he knows 
what it would be like to have a certain disease and may anticipate 
how he would react if this or that should happen to him, he may re- 
act quite differently if or when the imagined condition becomes a 
reality. I recall a hospital social worker who insisted that patients, 
including those whose illnesses were apparently hopeless, should be 
told fully about their conditions. She maintained that the patient 
has a right to know and that it was an affront to his integrity if a 
doctor withheld this knowledge, especially if the doctor told others. 
One day her sister, a mature, well-poised, adequate person who had 
previously met personal tragedy gallantly, was admitted to the hos- 
pital and found to have an inoperable cancer. The patient wanted 
and needed to know about her condition, and it was felt that she 
would meet her problems courageously and wisely, but the social 
worker, unable to accept the situation, projected her own feelings 
and sought to prevent the patient from learning of her condition. 

The case worker brings to the interview an understanding of the 
values underlying the advice given to a class of medical students: 

First, to avoid unfavorable emotional reactions; second, conversely, to fos- 
ter favorable emotions; third, to build up favorable sentiments, such as cour- 
age and hope; fourth, to use favorable suggestions; fifth, to avoid adverse sug- 
gestions; and sixth, to gain intelligent cooperation, both in diagnosis and 
treatment, through mutual understanding and confidence.’ 


Sympathetic listening is the key to the interview. This implies alert- 
ness to the meaning of both the spoken and the unspoken word as it 
is revealed in the person’s expression, tempo of speech, physical 
movements, general appearance, and attitude. It conveys a warm 
interest on the part of the case worker in the client, who needs to 
feel that he is the center of her interest, that he and his situation are 
unique and important, that he is the one person of immediate con- 
cern to her. When he feels this, often he can be helped to have his 
problem universalized and through a sense of likeness to others may 


7 Austen Fox Riggs, ‘“‘The Significance of Illness,” in Physician and Patient, ed. 
L. Eugene Emerson (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929), chap. iv, p. 113. 
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become less tense; but he will not be ready for this until he has ex- 
perienced a sense of being understood and accepted as himself—as 
a particular person in the midst of real trouble. 

Mindful that behavior is always purposive—the individual’s at- 
tempt to establish an adjustment that is satisfactory to him—and 
that the ability of an individual to carry on effectively will depend 
on his previous experiences and the way in which he has met them, 
it is evident that we need to know something of his developmental 
experiences, family relationships, past behavior, life-pattern, work, 
general attitude, and satisfactions. We seek to discover with him 
the significance which his eye condition and the treatment recom- 
mendations have for him. The significance of physical impairment 
is far from being only the pain and discomfort associated with it. 
The significance which the patient’s condition has for him—that is, 
its effect on his usual way of life in relation to the meaning which 
the particular disease or affected organ has for him—will directly 
influence his potential ability or disability for living. We all know 
persons with slight physical damage who are almost completely dis- 
abled for normal living and others who, in spite of great physical 
limitations, lead relatively active, constructive lives. The difference 
lies in the personality of the individual, in the kind of emotional ad- 
justment he makes. Since most serious eye conditions of adults are 
of a chronic nature and sight not likely to improve, the adjust- 
ment required can be made gradually. The disciplined case worker 
will make nature her ally. As in other chronic conditions one is aware 
of the part nature plays in registering one’s limitations; uncon- 
sciously we learn from ourselves about ourselves and teach ourselves 
without being told by another. 

But in some situations it is important to win the client’s co-opera- 
tion in a single interview because much is at stake for him at the 
time. If the case worker feels pressed to have him do what the doctor 
has advised, to carry out “‘doctor’s orders”—a dangerously misused 
phrase—she may be trapped into thinking that the direct route of 
telling him what he should do will bring her and him most quickly 
to the goal. But here the longest way around may be the shortest 
way home. Let us not fail to give the client or patient a chance to 
express himself about what the doctor has told him of his condition 
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or what has been advised before we undertake to interpret his medi- 
cal situation to him. In the vernacular of the day, “my telling you” 
is much less fruitful than “you telling me.” The latter may give 
release to pent-up feelings with which we can help the client to deal 
so that he can use his intelligence in deciding what he will do. The 
former may seal him more tightly within himself and heighten his 
resistance because he feels that “authority” is trying to force him 
to do something. 

A client or patient will often react with hostility to what he con- 
siders the doctor’s “verdict”; he may try to escape by seeking an- 
other medical opinion to bolster his wish to deny what has been said. 
It is natural for anyone who has been told that he has a tumor or 
that he should have his leg amputated or that he should have an 
eye operation—that is, for anyone who has been given medical ad- 
vice that is threatening—to hope that he will find a doctor who will 
deny this and give him a chance to go on living as in the past. We 
know that in general it is extravagant for individuals to move from 
physician to physician; it is costly of medical skill, of money, of 
time. But, although society is so organized today that we provide 
most imperfectly for an individual to experience free choice of a 
physician, we have an increased awareness of the values inherent in 
this freedom which grants the individual the right to choose the doc- 
tor to whom he intrusts himself for care. When a person does feel free 
to seek a second medical opinion, he is often relieved of the need to 
secure that opinion. This is only another manifestation of the psy- 
chological fact that often one does not need to do a given thing if 
he feels that he can do it. If he does carry out the act he will be 
more likely to do so with reason rather than from sheer emotion. 
Doctors recognize that glaucoma patients especially are going to 
move about seeking the perfect cure. In a large city a proposal is 
under consideration whereby all clinics will keep a uniform type of 
medical record for glaucoma patients and through a central index 
make them available in the care of patients when they go from one 
clinic to another. It is impossible for most clinic and many private 
patients to tell their physicians that they would like the opinion of 
another doctor, but often the case worker can help an individual to 
express his wish and can suggest sources to which he can turn. The 
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following case illustrates the psychological need of a patient to con- 
sult different ophthalmologists and suggests some of the values which 
accrued from helping him to do this. 

A young man of twenty-one had been under care in an eye clinic 
for six years, during which time he had several operations with poor 
and painful recovery and progressive loss of vision. Over a period of 
some months the doctor discussed with him the possibility of an- 
other operation, which might insure the maintenance of his very 
limited vision and might improve it slightly. At times Mr. J had 
been deeply discouraged and had vacillated between wanting and 
not wanting the operation. A few months after the death of his 
mother (who had been a clinic patient because of a long-standing, 
serious eye condition as well as a cardiac difficulty), Mr. J saw the 
case worker in the clinic one day and told her of his father’s dissatis- 
faction with the clinic, his irritation because the doctors did not tell 
him anything definite, and of his urging him to go to a Dr. Smith. 
When the case worker remarked how natural it was for his father 
to feel as he did and that it would be natural if he, too, felt very 
much the same, Mr. J then said that he had already seen Dr. Smith, 
who wanted him to consult Dr. Maguire, a leading ophthalmologist 
in the city, but that “the doctors here might not like me running 
around like that.” The worker assured him that the physicians in 
the clinic valued Dr. Maguire’s opinion and had on occasion referred 
patients to him. Mr. J seemed relieved and said that he would like 
to see Dr. Maguire but “only if the doctors here do not mind” and 
that he would not want to break contact with the clinic despite what 
his father might think or wish him to do. In a later interview Mr. J 
decided to consult Dr. Maguire but said, “I am afraid to tell the 
doctors what I think and what I want to do because they might feel 
I don’t have faith in them—I’m tongue-tied in the clinic.” It was 
agreed that the worker would help him explain his feelings to the 
doctor. 

The clinic sent a report of their findings to Dr. Maguire, who 
talked frankly with Mr. J and his father and wrote a full report of 
his examination and recommendations. Mr. J returned and con- 
tinued under care of the clinic physician with increased confidence 
on the part of both himself and his father. Months later he had the 
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operation, from which he made a poor recovery; his vision continued 
in jeopardy. But Mr. J and his father were reconciled, feeling that 
“everything has been done that could be done. It wouldn’t matter 
how much money we had.” One cannot escape wondering what their 
feelings and attitudes might have been if the door to Dr. Maguire 
had been closed or not easily opened to them. 

There are often practical difficulties, such as lack of transporta- 
tion facilities or of anyone’s being available to accompany the client, 
which confront the visually handicapped person who needs medical 
care. Sometimes he offers such a reason because it is a socially ac- 
ceptable cover to his real feelings toward treatment, but often he 
does need help in specific ways. And he needs encouragement to feel 
that someone cares about his having the treatment and will assist 
him at home to carry it out. When the physician or case worker 
comes to know the individual, he discovers who in his family or 
among his associates is important to him and may work with or 
through that person. Sometimes the interest of an employer or fel- 
low-employee may penetrate the individual’s feelings of self-depreci- 
ation, may revive his sense of former adequacy, and may stimulate 
his self-esteem. It is not uncommon to find individuals, perhaps 
more often older persons, reaching out to religion for comfort and 
sustaining help in times of serious illness or trouble; a priest or min- 
ister or rabbi may be the key person. It is often desirable for the 
person in whom the client has confidence to talk with the case 
worker in order to understand both the medical condition and the 
agency’s function and to consider together how best to help the 
individual. 

The following excerpt from the report of a study of fifty-six per- 
sons considered by the consulting ophthalmologist of the State Coun- 
cil for the Blind (Pennsylvania) “to be amenable to medical or sur- 
gical treatment to help maintain, improve or restore vision,”’* shows 
the attitude of the families of these clients toward them and their 
medical treatment: 

In twenty-eight (so per cent) of the cases referred, the families expressed 


concern about the clients’ eye conditions and their need for care. In all but three 
cases, they were willing to participate actively to make medical care available 


8 Gutzeit, op. cit. 
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to them..... It was interesting to observe that the decision for eye care was 
accepted as a joint responsibility by these clients and their families. In the 
three instances mentioned above, the families opposed eye care which involved 
surgery. The clients were advanced in years, and it was feared that operation 
might ultimately shorten their remaining years or result in death. It was ap- 
parent that the clients shared some of this feeling. In nine cases (approxi- 
mately 16 per cent) the families felt that decision for further care should be left 
to the client himself. Fear of blame, should the treatment advised prove un- 
successful, was the major reason for their attitude. The writer observed that in 
most cases these clients appeared to be very alert mentally and were accus- 
tomed to making their own decisions. Two men in this group were able to 
assume full responsibility for their care after resources had been established. 
Ten persons in this group (17 per cent) had no families. Indifference to need of 
eye care was shown in seven instances (almost 13 per cent). In most cases, this 
appeared to be the family’s expression of rejection toward the person whose 
visual acuity, while limited, had been too high to make him eligible for a Blind 
Pension and deprived them of income which might have been used toward his 
support. The attitude of the families of two clients (about 4 per cent) in the 
group was not recorded. 

Thirty persons (less than 54 per cent) were living with married children and 
their families. Twenty persons seemed to feel secure in their family relation- 
ships and appeared to a definite part of the family group. Ten of these, most of 
whom were quite feeble or in poor health, enjoyed considerable personal atten- 
tion from their families. .... Nine women who were capable of assuming re- 
sponsibilities in the household, and one man who was employed, felt the satis- 
faction of contributing to their support. The families of ten aged persons in the 
group regarded them as unwelcome responsibilities. This feeling was conveyed 
by indifference and by the exclusion from participation in family planning. It 
created unhappiness and in some cases resulted in a lack of interest in making the 
most of their environment.? 


Similar findings with regard to the value of interest on the part of 
the family, particularly their readiness to assume joint responsibility 
for the individual to receive care, appeared in two studies of patients 
under treatment for glaucoma in the University of Chicago Clinics. 

Other findings in the Pennsylvania study are relevant—for in- 
stance, the need which clients showed for attention, reassurance, 
and support pending medical treatment, and for games and hand- 
work. 


Mr. N., who had a diagnosis of incipient cataracts, endeavored to meet the 
latter need by coming frequently to see the worker because he thought “the 
worker might want to know what was happening, next, to his eyes.” 


9 Ibid. 
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Mrs. L. telephoned her daughter several times each day because she “wanted 
her help to make decisions” and also to let her know how she felt. 

Clients whose vision has been permanently reduced and those who are waiting 
until they are ready for surgical care which would aim to restore vision seemed 
to be in need of occupation which would occupy enforced leisure time. Adjust- 
ment to a life of leisure, especially if the client has been accustomed to a great 
deal of activity, was most difficult. The writer felt that certain handicrafts 
and games, especially designed for persons with little or no sight and adapted 
to the former interests and experiences of the client, would have the following 
values: To occupy the time left free by inability to pursue accustomed activi- 
ties which required eyesight; to give the client a feeling of usefulness, par- 
ticularly if some of his handwork could be sold, and to create an opportunity 
for approbation of his efforts by others; to help him spend his time enjoyably; 
and to prepare the client for blindness in the event that his treatment or opera- 
tion should prove unsuccessful by giving him the confidence of being able to do 
things without the use of sight." 


Enforced idleness creates a problem not only for the person with 
diminished vision but also for many other handicapped and physi- 
cally limited persons who lack motivation or resources to use their 
leisure constructively. We have been slow to organize facilities for 
these persons either in their own homes or in community centers. 
The social worker whose clients are visually handicapped is inevita- 
bly concerned with helping them to develop interests and to plan 
satisfactory ways of filling their days. She has an opportunity and 
responsibility to study these needs of clients and to translate her ex- 
perience into action by fostering or helping to develop appropriate 
community services. 

To recapitulate: Vision and the eye have great emotional signifi- 
cance to all human beings. Any threat to one’s eyes or sight is likely 
to arouse a deep emotional response. Fear of some kind underlies 
the attitude of the visually handicapped person toward his condi- 
tion and toward medical treatment. 

Because an individual’s behavior is determined by the meaning 
his previous experiences have for him, it is necessary to understand 
something of these and their import in order to comprehend the 
meaning which this condition and its treatment have for him as a 
person. 

The adjustment of the visually handicapped person is related to 


10 Tbid. 
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his previous adjustment to life. An individual who has had satis- 
factory experiences is likely to make an easier, less slow, and better 
adjustment to his limitations than one whose life-experience has 
been unsatisfactory. 

As a basis for helping the individual it is necessary to understand 
the implications of the medical recommendations and the values 
that may accrue from treatment or be endangered if treatment is not 
carried out, and to be aware of those factors, such as worry or the 
spread of infection, which may affect the individual’s condition. 

The sooner an individual seeks medical care after the eye condi- 
tion has developed and the greater the promptness with which rec- 
ommendations are made, the greater will be his readiness to accept 
them and carry them through. 

The case worker needs to understand herself, to know the meaning 
that blindness and diseases of the eye have for her, to respect the 
client’s integrity, and to help him to be free to choose what action 
he will take. She has a professional responsibility to seek to help 
him develop his capacities and to prevent him from becoming emo- 
tionally disabled even though physically limited. This will require 
the client to effect some inner reconciliation, which often will be 
stimulated by planning with him how to use his time and energy. 

Society provides relief, medical care, education, and other serv- 
ices, not as unrelated entities, but to meet some of the needs of its 
citizens and thereby contribute to the development of their poten- 
tialities for leading reasonably adequate, satisfying lives. Because 
individuals vary in their ability to use such services, it is appropriate 
that case work, which focuses on the individual as a person, should 
function as an integral part of the program. The essence of case 
work is an appreciation of human personality and of the spiritual 
values in life; its service is directed to stimulating and helping an 
individual toward self-fulfilment. The visually handicapped person 
often needs help in learning how to live with his handicap in har- 
mony with himself and in a constructive relationship to others. The 
case worker is in a position to help him derive the maximum of bene- 
fit from services, tangible and intangible, that the agency has to 
offer, and thereby assist the agency to attain the objectives for which 
it was established. 
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had the war not intervened. The Irish rehousing program, 

like other peacetime measures, has now taken a back seat. 
The aged city, first founded by the Danes more than a thousand 
years ago, does, it is true, show the ravages of its checkered career: 
of successive invasions from its seaboard; of forays from the rear- 
guard mountains; of brief splendor as a seat of learning and society 
for the ‘“West Britons” in the eighteenth century; of overpopulation 
and poverty during the nineteenth; and of burning and bombard- 
ment early in the twentieth. As in other parts of Ireland, there 
abound relics of previous eras which have been neither demolished 
nor replaced. Ruins remain not only of castles and round towers but 
of ancient dwelling-places; and of the latter, many still remain in 
use. 

Both rural and urban people of Ireland have long suffered from a 
standard of living far below many parts of the civilized world. The 
pig in the parlor was more truth than poetry—except that it was not 
a parlor but the one room the Irish cottage offered for all purposes. 
When the Irish Free State was recognized by England in 1921 and an 
independent, native government came to power, social legislation of 
all kinds was one of its first concerns. Improvement in the living 
conditions of the depressed populace was deemed necessary as the 
foundation of the free, democratic, Irish-speaking citizenry envi- 
sioned by the new regime. In the two decades which have elapsed, 
efforts directed toward rehousing have been especially intensive. The 
political turnover in 1932, when the Fianna Fail party succeeded the 
Fine Gael, did not interfere with these efforts nor did the replacement 
of the Saorstat (Free State) by the sovereign State of Eire in 1937. 
The attack upon unhealthful places of abode, which was launched by 
the first Irish government, was, in fact, intensified by the cabinet 
which succeeded it and which set out to overcome entirely what it 


]) = dirty Dublin” would be an inaccurate bit of alliteration 
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called “‘an evil legacy from centuries of foreign rule.”* The Cos- 
grave government, while it was in office between 1922 and 1932, 
erected with state aid more than twenty-six thousand houses; and 
the De Valera government accelerated the pace so that in the fol- 
lowing five years alone twice as many were built.’ 


THE SLUM SITUATION 


More than one hundred thousand houses have now been provided 
by means of government assistance in southern Ireland;} enough to 
alleviate crowded and insanitary conditions but not enough to eradi- 
cate them. Parents with many children still find their only homes in 
squalid hovels and tumbling tenements “unfit for human habita- 
tion.” Whatever the maximums proposed earlier by laymen and 
professional experts regarding an adequate number of government- 
built houses, all their calculations and conjectures have been upset 
by war. In Dublin alone, it was variously estimated that the total 
needed annually ranged from one thousand to five thousand dwell- 
ings for the coming years. While the Irish Sweepstakes (now sus- 
pended for the duration of current hostilities) worked wonders for 
Irish hospitals, patients multiplied in the city’s rabbit warrens. With 
England digging in for the supreme effort at national defense, many 
Irish men and women living there returned to already overflowing 
homes across the channel. Because complaints arose in Ireland that 
slums persisted as pockets of pestilence in spite of all attempts at 
reclamation, an official inquiry was instituted a few years ago by the 
government, with instructions to consider the continuing shortage 
of proper quarters. A self-appointed, voluntary citizens’ housing 
commission was already at work in the capital. 

Regardless of the laws on the housing of the “‘working classes” 
in Ireland which had been enacted by the British Parliament during 
the preceding century, living conditions in both urban and rural re- 
gions of the country were dangerously backward. The impoverished 
agricultural communities, because of their lack of nutritive food, of 
educational opportunities, and of contact with the outside world dur- 


' Irish Press, September 12, 1940. 
2 New Ireland, issued with the Irish Press (Dublin), June 11, 1937. 
3 Waterford News, August 16, 1940. 
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ing the nineteenth century, were lacking in the prerequisites of life 
elsewhere taken for granted. The one-room stone cottage or shanty 
contained no semblance of sanitation. As for life in Dublin, the 
town houses of the Georgian gentry fell into disuse as the original 
occupants moved south of the Liffey. Each deserted mansion soon 
teemed with scores of families, and dilapidation came with the in- 
ability of the new occupants to afford such grandeur. It is this proc- 
ess of infiltration which gives to Dublin’s slums their peculiar poign- 
ancy. There are tenements today with paneless fanlights and 
moldy portals whose walls still show traces of Angelica Kauffmann’s 
handiwork. Stables and lofts have become homes of sorts. Any 
number of persons may share a single water tap in a courtyard in 
“the Coombe” of the Irish capital. Here cobblestones which once 
echoed to the tread of Jonathan Swift now swarm with children who 
crawl into the toppling tenements only when hunger or sleep drives 
them off the streets. 

One tenant, driven to desperation by his plight a few years ago, 
put his story on a placard and paraded outside municipal head- 
quarters. The sign read: 

To the Public. I am living at No.—— Hill St. This house not fit to live in 
having W.C., ash-bin, and water all to-gether in hall (no yard). We inhale all 
classes of stench including dirt and smoke. The wall’s crumbling. Planks sup- 
porting the ceiling. New boards on the floor over rotten ones. This hole as I 
call it was a marine store for 60 years. Then it was bought bya and let to 
us as tenants. I have a girl 15 years old. She has to sleep with my mother who 
is 83. The smell from the lavatory is bad enough to bring fever to all in the 
house. I pay the sum of g shillings per week for a top backroom and front. Is 
this fair. J. Maguire.‘ 





Before the present housing campaign began, the urban working 
classes (including those who had no work) housed themselves either 
by moving into once-elegant residences or by remaining in the crum- 
bling tiers of rooms or one-story cottages built more than a century 
ago for workers. Infiltration offers at best temporary amelioration 
because means are lacking to check progressive deterioration, to ex- 
terminate vermin, to dry up moisture and mildew in the damp cli- 
mate, and to prevent the spread of disease. Infant mortality stands 


4 Irish Press, October 8, 1936. 
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at a high rate. ‘In the County Boroughs of Dublin, Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford, the infant mortality rates per 1,000 births were 102, 
103, 68 and 97 respectively” during the year 1937-38. One urban 
health officer observed that the principal causes of infant mortality, 
apart from prematurity, were diarrhea and bronchopneumonia, both 
of which may derive from environmental sources.’ At current in- 
quiries inspectors still give evidence of bulging walls, decaying 
floors, damp plaster, sagging roofs, and minimum ventilation. Many 
of the structures now being legally condemned were in existence two 
hundred years ago, while some date back earlier. Tuberculosis takes 
an excessive toll (1.23 per 1,000 of the population in Ireland in 1937° 
as compared with 49.0 per 100,000 in the same year in the United 
States) when sick and well are housed not only under one roof but in 
one room. Puerperal sepsis continued, according to the figures for 
1937, to be the chief cause of maternal mortality, and, until recently 
at least, lack of hospital facilities necessitated that many confine- 
ments take place at home, whatever the surroundings.” The entire 
Irish death rate from all causes was, in 1937, 15.29 per 1,000 of the 
population.’ Typhus and typhoid still take their toll, as well as 
other communicable diseases, but a conspicuous decline in the in- 
cidence of typhus has been recorded in urban areas where rehousing 
has been carried out. 

In addition to the indifference of absentee landlords and the in- 
capacity of occupants, there are other causes. City slums have be- 
come more and more congested with the recent rapid rise in number 
of urbanites. A person coming to a city from the depressed west of 
Ireland is likely to remain, work or no work, because relief prospects 
are better than in the country. By the census of 1936 there were 
78,000 fewer children in the rural regions and 31,000 more in the 
urban, as compared with the census of a decade earlier. The popula- 
tion of Dublin increased from 383,076 in 1911 to approximately 
482,300 in 1939. Although overcrowding accrues from this trend to- 
ward urbanization, other factors play their part. The size of the 

5 Eire-Roinn Riaghaltais Aiteamhail Agus Slainte Poiblidhe, Tuarasgabhail, 1937-38 
(Department of Local Government and Public Health, Report, 1937-38 [Dublin], p. 55). 

6 Ibid., p. 48. 

7 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 8 Tbid., p. 36. 
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average Irish family is large, in spite of the country’s falling birth 
rate. The father’s wage is not always adequate to provide for his 
wife and four, five, or more children. When the incomes of some 
4,000 Dublin families who needed rehousing were analyzed a few 
years ago, almost two-thirds of them were found to have less than 
three pounds a week.’ Officials of the Dublin Corporation have been 
deluged with applications for decent rentals from people with some 
income, slight though it may be. It is such a situation as this which 
helps to make marriage economically difficult in Ireland and holds 
down the marriage rate in comparison with others in Europe. Ac- 
cording to the census for the decade from 1926 to 1936, Ireland had 
the highest percentage of unmarried young men and women in the 
world. Moreover, emigration of youths during their most employ- 
able years has, in the past, made it a country of the very young and 
the very old. The proportion of persons over sixty-five years of age 
is unduly large.*® It is not hard to understand the Irish govern- 
ment’s order to three hundred bachelors in Westmeath to marry or 
to vacate the laborers’ cottages which they occupied.” 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 

Specifically, what has the Irish government done to remedy this 
situation during the two decades of independence? The various acts 
of the British Parliament—the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883; Hous- 
ing of the Working Classes (Ireland) Act, 1890; the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition (Ireland) Act, 1899; and so on—continued to remain in 
effect when the administration of the Irish Free State took over. 
These measures from Westminster had not sufficed to stop the de- 
cline which native leaders found on their hands. The legislation 
which has been enacted since 1921 under both Cosgrave and De 
Valera is designed for the general purpose of erecting or reconstruct- 
ing by means of government assistance houses and flats for those 
unable to house themselves decently. Since the enactments of the 
Oireachtas (Irish legislature) have been both numerous and continu- 

9 “Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission to the Committee of Inquiry Ap- 
pointed by the Minister for Local Government and Public Health” (April, 1939), 
p. 10. (Mimeographed.) 

10 New York Times, March 22, 1939. 

™ Trish Times, July 15, 1939. 
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ous, basic principles as illustrated by certain of the laws rather than 
their successive details are the important thing. 

The purpose of the Irish Housing Act of 1925 was to increase the 
number of dwelling-places. It authorized the minister for local gov- 
ernment and public health to make certain grants from specific leg- 
islative appropriations to various persons, to public utility societies, 
and to local authorities for reconstructing and erecting housing 
facilities. Local authorities of counties, county boroughs, urban dis- 
tricts, and towns were permitted to give further financial assistance 
in such reconstruction or construction and to remit a portion of the 
rates thereon. Specifications as to the dwellings to which this Act 
might apply were set forth: the number of rooms, extent of floor 
area, time limit on construction, location, and so forth. These statu- 
tory provisions were repeated and extended by legislative action in 
subsequent years. 

The extensive provisions of the Housing (Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act of 1931 (No. 50) amend and supplement preceding legis- 
lation, and subsequent laws have served fundamentally not to alter 
but to expedite its comprehensive intentions. Although the state 
had previously made funds available for dwelling purposes, the Act 
of 1931 contained new methods of procedure. Until this enactment, 
attention had not been focused on correction of existing evils so 
much as on the creation of new facilities. In the literal sense, a de- 
structive program was now instituted in addition to the constructive 
one. Some of the language used derived from earlier British statutes. 
In the law of 1931, an “unhealthy area” is defined as one in which 
“the dwelling houses . . . . are by reason of disrepair or sanitary de- 
fects unfit for human habitation or are by reason of their bad ar- 
rangement or the narrowness of the streets, dangerous or injurious 
to the health of the inhabitants of the area.”’ Sanitary defects spe- 
cifically include “lack of air space or of ventilation, darkness, damp- 
ness, absence of adequate and readily accessible water supply or sani- 
tary accommodation or of other conveniences and inadequate paving 
or drainage of courts, yards or passages.”” An area deemed to be un- 
healthy on the basis of official representation or other information 
may be dealt with as a “clearance area” or an “improvement area.”’ 
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The local government authority is empowered to secure the demo- 
lition of all buildings unfit for human habitation if the conditions can 
be remedied only by such drastic action. The local authority, having 
passed a resolution that a certain area is a clearance area, may either 
order the demolition of the buildings or purchase the land comprised 
in the area and then proceed with the demolition. As the first step, 
the local authority must submit to the minister for local govern- 
ment and public health a clearance order with reference on a marked 
map, after the prescribed notice has been given via newspapers and 
individual notification to owners, lessees, and occupiers. The min- 
ister, after holding a public inquiry and hearing any objections, may 
confirm with or without modification the clearance order. Once a 
clearance order becomes operative, the owners of any buildings to 
which the order applies must demolish the buildings, clear and level 
the site to the satisfaction of the local authority within a limited 
period, or else the local authority has the right to do so. Future use 
of a clearance area must be in accordance with plans approved by 
the local authority. If owners of land in clearance areas fail so to de- 
velop their property after eighteen months’ time from the clearance 
order, the local authority has the right to purchase it. 

An area found by a local authority to be unhealthy, but one which 
can be remedied without demolition of all buildings by demolition or 
repair only of those dwellings in the area which are unfit and by pur- 
chase by the local authority of land within the area to open it out, 
may be declared by passage of a resolution to be an “improvement 
area.” After serving proper notices the local authority must submit 
the appropriate resolution to the minister for local government and 
then proceed with necessary demolition and purchase of necessary 
land. 

If the local authority is unable to purchase necessary land in 
clearance areas by agreement, it may be authorized to purchase it 
by means of a compulsory purchase order made and submitted to the 
minister and confirmed by him after he has heard any objections. 
Compensation for the property in a clearance area, according to the 
Act of 1931, is determined by arbitration on the basis of the value 
of the land as “a site cleared of buildings and available for develop- 
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ment .... less such sum as shall be estimated to be the cost of clear- 
ing and levelling such land.”’” 

After due publication of the confirmation of clearance orders and 
compulsory purchase orders, aggrieved persons may apply to the 
high court, which may suspend the operation of the order or quash 
it on the grounds that it is not in accordance with law. 

So much for unhealthy areas. As for unhealthful dwelling-houses: 
upon a person in control of a house potentially suitable for occupa- 
tion by persons of the working classes but unfit for human habita- 
tion, the local authority may serve notice requiring him to make such 
repairs as will render the house fit, provided such repairs can be car- 
ried out at reasonable expense. The local authority may execute the 
required repairs and recover the expenses incurred if the person in 
control does not comply with the notice. When the person in con- 
trol does, however, execute the specified repairs, he is eligible to re- 
ceive grants from both the central and the local governments."3 When 
a local authority decides that any house cannot at reasonable expense 
be rendered fit for human habitation and is not assured that the 
owner will so render it or declare it vacant, a demolition order may 
be served requiring the site to be leveled and cleared within a speci- 
fied time after vacation of the house. Certain types of underground 
rooms are specified as unfit, and closing orders may be made to deal 
with parts of buildings which, if they were separate dwelling-houses, 
would receive demolition orders. Against such orders appeal may 
be taken to the circuit court. Compulsory purchase orders confirmed 
by the minister with compensation based on cleared sites may enable 
local authorities to acquire unhealthful dwelling-houses to repair 
them. 

The standing laws on the houses of the working classes were 
amended by the Act of 1931 to require every local authority to make 

12 Compensation for property which it is necessary to purchase but which is not ina 
clearance area is assessed on the basis of rental value of the premises, not as used ille- 
gally or when overcrowded, but on the basis of the rental value of premises if put into 
a sanitary condition minus the estimated cost of putting them into such condition 
(Saorstat Eireann, The Public General Acts: Passed by the Oireachtas of Saorstat Eireann 


during the Year 1931 (Dublin, 1932], Housing [Miscellaneous Provisions] Act [No. 50], 
Third Schedule, Part IT). 


13 Act No. 42 of 1937, sec. 5. 
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periodic inspections of their districts, for which they could require 
information as to ownership of premises. The minister may require 
from the local authority a report on any area which appears to him 
overcrowded. Dwelling-houses are, when let, to be in condition fit 
for habitation and are to be kept so. Derelict sites—that is, land 
situated in an area inhabited mainly by persons of the working 
classes where a building has been demolished or which is in an unin- 
habitable condition or which is injurious to health by reason of in- 
sanitary state or which has not been developed for three years or 
more—may be acquired by the local authority. 

The central government in Ireland makes financial contribution 
to the expenses incurred in rehousing efforts by local authorities, by 
public utility societies, and by private persons. In 1924 and 1925 the 
aggregate amount was set so as not to exceed £300,000 per annum 
for purposes both of erection and of reconstruction, with limits speci- 
fied for each class of dwelling.'* By 1931 the aggregate amount, al- 
ready previously amended in 1928 and 1929, was raised to the sum 
of £1,280,000°5 and the following year went slightly higher to £1,- 
313,000. The grants are made by the minister for local government 
and public health, with the consent of the minister of finance, out of 
moneys appropriated by the legislature, and they go to public utility 
societies, local authorities, and private persons, if these comply with 
the necessary conditions. The central government’s subsidy varies 
in amount with the location (urban or rural), size, type, time of con- 
struction, and prospective use of the building. Since the grants are 
allocated either in the form of specified lump-sum contributions to- 
ward specified types of houses or in the form of contributions toward 
the annual loan charges incurred in a housing scheme, it is apparent 
that the original responsibility for financing does not rest with the 
central government but elsewhere. The local authority may make 
a grant of land or money to a public utility society in cases where the 
minister has already made a grant. 

Certain acts have been devoted to the rehousing of the rural sec- 
tions of the country, particularly the impoverished and congested 


™%4 Henry Hanna, The Statute Law of the Irish Free State, 1922-1928 (Toronto, 1929), 
Pp. 79-80. 
*s Act No. 50 of 1931, sec. 61. 6 Act No. 19 of 1932, sec. 12. 
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Gaeltacht, or Irish-speaking, western part of Ireland. The general 
provisions made in 1929 for grants and loans toward “houses with 
ancillary accommodation for domestic poultry and pigs” were 
changed later to increase the total amounts available and to increase 
the individual building grants.’? Loans were restricted to “occupiers 
of dwelling-houses in which the Irish language is habitually used as 
the home language of the household.”*® 

For over fifty years a succession of separate acts known as the 
Labourers Acts, plus provisions contained in the general housing 
acts, has facilitated the purchase of cottages and plots by the tenants 
thereof. The laborers, so called, are chiefly agricultural workers. 
Local boards of health were given the power to acquire land and to 
sell or lease it to any person or utility society or local authority on 
condition that these responsible parties “erect and maintain on such 
land such number of houses suitable for occupation by agricultural 
workers as may be fixed by such board of health..... ini 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, beginning at the end of the 
last century, empowered local authorities to make loans to private 
persons for the purchase or erection of houses for their own occupa- 
tion. Over the period of years extending to 1938, operations of local 
authorities under these acts had resulted in advances covering only 
4,822 houses. Experience with this policy was not entirely satisfac- 
tory, for in 1938 arrears were due on 706 of these dwellings.?° 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


How does a local authority proceed with a housing program under 
the intricate Irish statutes? Dublin’s slums are different in quantity 
but not in quality from those of smaller Irish municipalities like 
Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, all of which have undertaken slum 
clearance in recent years. The Dublin Corporation’s Housing De- 
partment illustrates the system under which the local authorities 
may function. 

The city manager of Dublin works in conjunction with the Corpo- 


17 Act No. 41 of 1929. 

8 Act No. 29 of 1934, sec. 4. 

19 Act No. 19 of 1932, sec. 21. 

20 Department of Local Government and Public Health, of. cit., pp. 91, 228-29. 
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ration Council’s Housing Committee. The manager gives general 
supervision to the program through the executive officer in charge of 
the housing department and its personnel of some three hundred 
staff members. This executive co-ordinates his department’s four 
divisions. The secretarial and construction branch handles new 
schemes including sites, estimates, ministerial approval, loan appli- 
cations, and contracts. The revenue and statistical division deals 
among other things with capital expenditures, rents, and rates. The 
tenancies division takes charge of allotting houses to applicants, the 
actual clearance of slum districts, nonpayment of rent, and com- 
plaints. The maintenance and stores branch, which inspects and re- 
pairs Corporation houses, operates on a zoned basis. Although this 
department as a whole administers the local housing program, other 
agencies of the city government contribute materially to the work, 
and their activities are correlated by the department.” 

The initiating agent in slum clearance, improvement, and demoli- 
tion is the medical officer: 


The medical officer of health of a local authority shall make an official repre- 
sentation to the local authority whenever he is of opinion that any dwelling 
house in their district is unfit for human habitation, or that any area in their 
district is an area which should be dealt with either as a clearance area or an 
improvement area.” 


He investigates on his own initiative or upon the complaint of four 
or more local electors. The suitability of new building sites is deter- 
mined by him from the point of view of public health. The legal de- 
partment of the Dublin Corporation takes care of the procedure for 
serving the required notices and fulfilling other requirements in con- 
nection with compulsory purchase orders. The municipal engineer- 
ing department supervises the surveying. It co-operates with the 
town-planning committee with regard to laying out sewers and 
roads, and housing proposals are now submitted to this body. The 
Corporation’s architectural personnel includes a special housing 
architect. His staff is instrumental in success or failure of the out- 
come, since it must make plans conform to financial necessities while 
providing the highest possible degree of sanitation, convenience, 


21 “Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission .... ,” p. 2. 
22 Act No. 50 of 1931,:sec. 47. 
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comfort, and appearance. The amenities to be installed for the 
tenants, the materials to be used, the type of structure, the utiliza- 
tion of available and not always amenable sites, the number of rooms 
for each family—all these are part of the housing architect’s func- 
tion. Private architects may be engaged as well as private surveyors 
to expedite the work. 

No matter how detailed the housing acts of the central govern- 
ment nor how efficient the mechanism set up by local authorities, ob- 
stacles arise to impede progress. The possibility of friction between 
central and local authorities has to be eliminated. The Department 
of Local Government and Public Health indicated in 1936 that all 
available state subsidies were not being used, and it was to answer 
this and various other questions that the minister appointed a com- 
mission in 1939 to inquire into the continued housing shortage. The 
local authorities for their part want increased subsidies and lower 
interest rates on loans from the central government. They object 
to any suggestion that housing be dealt with by a government de- 
partment on the grounds that this would mean overcentralization. 
A housing act passed in 1932 provides that the minister for local 
government and public health may act in place of a local authority 
on its default.” 


DECANTING OF TENANTS 


Delays in accomplishing results may transpire all along the line. 
Some owners of areas marked off for clearance have caused postpone- 
ment by appealing to the courts against demolition, in accordance 
with their rights.?4 A lapse of fourteen months may occur between 
the undertaking of a slum scheme and the actual order to the con- 
tractor to start work.?> Once an area has been acquired for clearance 
on a compulsory purchase order, the problem of what to do with 
tenants actually on the condemned property arises. Local author- 
ities may make allowances to persons displaced by clearance orders, 
demolition orders, or closing orders toward expenses in moving and 
toward losses sustained by disturbance of trade or business in quit- 


23 Act No. 19 of 1932, sec. 18. 
24 Act No. 50 of 1931, sec. 27. 
45 ‘Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission ... . ,” Appen. XIV. 
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ting the premises.” Claims of this kind, particularly for loss of good 
will, have caused trouble. Until new shelter rents are ready on the 
same spot, the persons affected must find quarters at least temporari- 
ly elsewhere. Before clearance or improvement resolutions are passed 
by a local authority, the minister for local government and public 
health must be assured by the local authority that accommodation 
can be provided in advance for persons of the working classes dis- 
placed thereby. Confusion and chaos occur unless some balance is 
maintained between clearance and construction projects. 

No general solution for this hiatus has been found, though expedi- 
ency has usually furnished a way out as each situation arose. In the 
city of Limerick, half of the thousand or so houses which had been 
erected up to 1938 went to persons moved from clearance areas and 
other unfit abodes. Here those made homeless while awaiting new 
domiciles were accommodated in vacant barracks. The use of bar- 
racks for transitory shelter has not been possible in Dublin, nor has 
the proposal to erect huts in the capital’s Phoenix Park proved fea- 
sible, because of the expense of installing water and sewer systems. A 
gradual process of razing the least thickly inhabited sections of a 
given clearance area first and of housing in the new buildings thereon 
constructed persons from the more congested old tenements illus- 
trates the piecemeal way found out of this difficulty. Since the ac- 
celeration of central and suburban housing schemes, when De 
Valera became head of the Irish government in 1932, slum clearance 
has progressed by decanting. Inasmuch as it takes longer to build 
blocks of flats than to put up detached and semidetached cottages, 
dispossessed tenement dwellers have sometimes been moved out to 
the new suburban colonies. 


SUBURBAN VERSUS URBAN BUILDING 
One of the dilemmas confronting Irish housing experts involves 
the rival merits of central sections and outlying districts; that is, 
between flats and cottages. If the wishes of the prospective residents 
be considered first, they favor flats built in the hub of the city, either 
on or near the site of the original home. A neighborhood, be it ever 
so humble, retains the appeal of familiarity. Over and above senti- 


36 Act No. 50 of 1931, sec. 36. 
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mental attachments, workmén point to the necessity of being able 
to get to and from their places of employment. Commuting cannot 
be solved in Ireland bk. automobile transportation, since, even before 
the war, cars were scarce and prohibitively expensive not only to ac- 
quire but also to operate. Although several Irish cities now possess 
new housing units in the heart of the metropolitan region, suburban 
projects like that in the Crumlin outside Dublin are being pushed for 
sundry reasons. 

Health is a major consideration. The process of reconditioning 
obsolescent premises in densely settled streets or alleys has proved 
slower and less effective when completed. A housing scheme on the 
untrammeled outskirts permits families to reside in detached or semi- 
detached cottages, to cultivate their own vegetable gardens, and to 
enjoy more living space and some privacy. Tenants protest some- 
times on the grounds that when the family formerly shared one 
room everyone enjoyed the fire, whereas individual fires cannot be 
afforded in the roomier cottages, even when they are equipped with 
more than one hearth. This is a consideration in a country where 
central heating is not the custom. 

Prior to undertaking suburban projects, the proximity of schools, 
churches, and stores is investigated. The fallacies in ‘‘ribbon-build- 
ing,” all too apparent in the unbroken facades of city tenements, can 
be avoided in cottage plans. Although decentralized locations pre- 
sent complications if they are not within the Corporation limits, they 
are generally cheaper to acquire than centrally situated lots. Cot- 
tages can be put up more quickly than flats.?”7 The cost of land ac- 
quisition and development decreases as the radius from the center 
increases. Transportation of workers is the chief practical drawback 
to moving slum dwellers out to garden homes, although this periph- 
eral trend may eventually promote decentralization of industry it- 
self. Loss of time, as well as difficulty and expense, is another objec- 
tion cited by the workers. Loss of employment by women who want 
to go out by the hour to work in the vicinity of their homes is another 
factor. One answer tentatively suggested for the problem of com- 
muting lies in preferential tram and bus rates, or even in publicly 
owned vehicles, both of which possibilities have been considered. 

27 “Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission ose) Appen, 30V. 
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The architect of the Dublin Housing Department puts the argument 
aside with the statement that there is room and need for both flats 
and cottages, for rehousing both at the center of the metropolis and 
on its circumference.”* 


EXTENT OF AMENITIES 


Another conundrum faced by housing officials relates to the size 
of individual living quarters. When half-a-dozen members of a 
family have been cramped into one room for years, what is the ade- 
quate number of rooms in which to resettle them? If too many 
square feet are allotted, there arises the temptation to sublet, which 
is specifically forbidden in a government housing project. In assign- 
ing flats or cottages, preference is given to large families, a circum- 
stance which may contribute to the low marriage rate, since little 
prospect is offered to young couples on this basis. There have been 
rumors of the borrowing of neighbors’ children by rental applicants 
in order to qualify. 

When the same family has hauled all its water up three flights of 
stairs from a courtyard pump, what should it be given in the way of 
sanitary facilities in the future? Some of the first dwellings erected 
with public support in the early twenties in Dublin were without 
bathtubs or hot-water supply, but all now contain separate bath- 
rooms. A “self-contained” home is the minimum standard today. 
In 1932 legislation required that the size, number of rooms, and 
necessary appurtenances of a house should conform to prescribed 
plans or other specifications approved by the minister for local gov- 
ernment and public health. The floor area was to be not less than 
500 square feet nor more than 1,250, and a house was to contain at 
least three rooms.” 

In Dublin, at least, the cottages now being erected are mostly 
four-roomed. While there are flats of one and two rooms, three is 
more common. The minister objects to any less, and four is con- 
sidered preferable. Up until 1937, most houses built by government 
aid in Dublin were three-roomed, but since then they have been 

28 “Dublin Housing Inquiry: Housing Architect’s Evidence” (May, 1939), p. 32. 
(Mimeographed.) 

29 Act No. 19 of 1932, First Schedule. 
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four-roomed.*° Out of ninety-six new houses opened in Waterford in 
August, 1940, only four were three-roomed, all the rest being four- 
roomed.** On the other hand, because of demand in the Dublin area, 
the city manager in 1939 stressed the need for some small quarters.% 

A housing scheme recently announced in the city of Waterford 
embraces 626 flats ‘‘of the most modern design” and outstrips most 
government blueprints. One of the six areas selected as sites, just 
within the borough’s boundary, is to contain 230 houses and gives 
“accommodation for a small park, and possibly a swimming pool.” 
In the apartments to be constructed, each family will have its sepa- 
rate entrance, balcony, rubbish chute, and open space at the rear.33 
Criticism has been directed from some quarters at the extent of 
amenities. 

In Dublin one fireplace to a dwelling is the rule, with an occasional 
extra hearth in some cottage bedrooms. Pram and cycle garages are 
connected with blocks of flats and sometimes recreational centers 
with sandpiles and gardens. Concrete paths are laid to front doors 
from sidewalks for the purpose of making the access clean. Plain 
overhangs instead of porticoes are used at entrances, and only rarely 
are there balconies, however desirable these may be, particularly in 
tubercular families. In the kitchens plain ironmongery is provided 
for cooking. 

RISE IN COSTS 

Objections to the extent of conveniences installed in public hous- 
ing developments spring from the cost, an item which was rising 
steeply even before the present hostilities broke out. This upward 
curve has not been paralleled by any increase in ability on the 
part of the tenants to pay higher rents. Whereas it cost £300 to 
erect a four-roomed house in 1932 in Waterford, for instance, it was 
costing £430 in 1940.34 The total increase in the four years between 
1934 and 1938 alone, when figures were beginning to go up, was esti- 
mated at 45 per cent.35 The Dublin housing architect analyzed the 


3° “Dublin Housing Inquiry: Housing Architect’s Evidence,” p. 31. 


3" Trish Press, August 13, 1940. 

3? “Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission .... ,”’ p. 8. 

33 Waterford News, June 28, 1940. 34 Tbid., August 16, 1940. 
35 ‘Dublin Housing Inquiry: Housing Architect’s Evidence,” p. 7. 
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45 per cent rise of 1934-38 roughly, as follows: new wage scale, 5 per 
cent; operation of industrial legislation, 5 per cent; cost of materials 
and other factors, 35 per cent.*° Before the war overturned the eco- 
nomic applecart, it had been predicted that the peak of building 
prices would be reached by 1940. The rise in the past few years has 
been due more to extraneous factors than to extravagance in provi- 
sion of space or comforts, even though the standard in public housing 
has been improved. 

A detailed comparison was made by certain housing experts in 
Ireland of costs in their work as against costs of English housing de- 
velopments, and various factors were singled out as contributing to 
the mounting charges in Ireland.*7 The three chief elements were 
found to involve land, materials, and labor. As for the first, sites 
available to local authorities are usually those that have not already 
been picked up by private builders—possibly land with steep gradi- 
ents which must be filled, excavated, or otherwise extensively pre- 
pared before it can be used. The matter of compensation for land 
acquired in clearance areas and improvement areas under compul- 
sory purchase orders has been adjusted and readjusted by the hous- 
ing acts, from the time when the owner’s rents from condemned 
property were taken into consideration to the present time when the 
value of the land itself is the only criterion on awarding payment.** 
Building materials account for a large proportion of the increase in 
housing costs, although the minister for local government and public 
health has a regulatory power over the prices of supplies and equip- 
ment and may either purchase or manufacture them.*? State-con- 
trolled companies for producing materials have been recommended 
by one authority.4° The use of native manufactured products was 
unavoidable during the economic war between England and Ireland 
in the last decade, when tariff duties on imported English supplies 
made them prohibitive. Even after the economic settlement of the 


36 [bid., p. 10. 
37 See ibid. for a discussion of this comparative study. 
38 Act No. 50 of 1931, sec. 32. 


39 Act No. 19 of 1932, secs. 16-17. 
4° R. W. Ditchburn, “Memorandum of Evidence for the Dublin Housing Enquiry.” 
(Mimeographed.) 
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Anglo-Irish Agreements in 1938, the use of Irish products was con- 
tinued for patriotic reasons. Now imports are again cut off, this 
time by a world-war, and there is a loss of raw materials. Native 
stocks are still scarce and often less satisfactory than imported ones, 
as well as being more expensive. In spite of De Valera’s industriali- 
zation policy, Irish factories are not yet numerous or productive 
enough in relation to the demands of the building trade. The cost of 
copper tubing in England before the war was 1s. 4d. per pound, 
while it was 1s. 7d. in Ireland. All copper tubing of the size manu- 
factured in Ireland carried a 75 per cent import duty.** Before the 
war, at least, cement, nails, slates, and glass were more expensive in 
Dublin than in London. A glance at the upswing in price of one com- 
modity alone shows a reason for the growing burden of rehousing. 
The cost of bricks per 1,000 in Dublin in 1914 was £2; in 1933, 
£2 175. 6d.; in 1939, £3 10s.” 

Houses in Ireland are rarely made from timber, its utilization hav- 
ing been rejected by the government, after consideration, as more ex- 
pensive in the long run. Although the construction charges may be 
less when working on timber, the fire hazard would entail building 
detached dwellings, and this would require larger sites. Mainte- 
nance of timber houses is more costly. The severe monotony of 
earlier designs has lately been varied. Mass concrete walling, al- 
though cheap, has been dispensed with for open spaces, cavity wall- 
ing, elevational treatment, external finishes of pebble dash, and 
brick front. Even so, the unrelieved contours presented by repeated 
front aspects in government housing units persist. The starkness of 
modern design looks incongruous when ornamented with nonfunc- 
tional details of trimming. 

Recent industrial legislation in Ireland accounts only partly for 
the mounting labor charges. An unskilled laborer who earned sd. per 
hour in Dublin in 1914 received ts. 5d. in 1938; a skilled laborer who 
earned od. per hour in the former year received 1s. 113d. in the latter 
year.43 The general building strike of 1937, which reduced rehousing 
to a minimum for that year, served to increase by 2d. per hour the 


4 “Dublin Housing Inquiry: Housing Architect’s Evidence,” p. 27. 
4 Tbid., p. 4m. 43 Ibid., p. 41. 
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pay of laborers, plasterers, painters, and glaziers.44 Over and above 
the higher rate of pay, a shortage of skilled artisans hampered Ire- 
land. Many of the most capable workers migrated to England or to 
the United States in search of more profitable employment. The 
number of really qualified contracting firms possessing facilities and 
techniques for undertaking large construction contracts is still lim- 
ited. Men on relief have been used without entire success, although 
their labor may be of value in the initial development of sites and in 
the laying of roads and sewers. In putting the excess costs where 
relief labor is used as high as 30 per cent, the Dublin city engineer 
stated flatly: ‘“The gross cost of development by relief labor em- 
ployed by the Corporation is greater than if the work were done by 
contract.’’45 

Although trade-unions have publicly pledged their support to the 
housing policy of the government, union disputes have intervened to 
produce stoppage in:the work. The housing legislation of 1932 
stated: ‘The Minister shall not make under this Act a grant or a 
contribution .... where it shall be shown .... wages have not 
been paid or conditions of labor not observed as least as advan- 
tageous ... . as the appropriate rates or wages or conditions of la- 
bour generally recognized by trade unions. .. . . 48 Whatever the co- 
operation and support that labor theoretically gives, it stands to 
reason that the availability of skilled workers for government proj- 
ects fluctuates with the rise and fall of speculative building under- 
taken by private entrepreneurs. Laborers object to the temporary 
or periodic nature of jobs on public construction. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In a country like Ireland, the matter of rehousing is inevitably 
a government responsibility. The national economy was not such in 
1921, when Irish independence was attained, as to give any hope 
that all citizens would be able to rehouse themselves where necessary 
without outside subsidy. Housing on a co-operative basis, successful 


44 Ibid., p. 9. 

4 “Dublin Housing Enquiry: City Engineer’s Evidence” (June, 1939), p. 6. (Mim- 
eographed.) 

46 Act No. 19 of 1932, sec. 8. 
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in other countries, depends upon some financial capital or at least 
some fixed income on the part of the housee. Housing based on pri- 
vate capital likewise anticipates a fair return from investment. Since 
a large number of Irish slum dwellers have been without any work, 
even though they are classified as members of the working classes, 
their only source of income is public relief. They show little promise, 
as a group, of being able to pay such a rent as would offer a private 
landlord any fair profit. Complaints have been made that even the 
government rent charges (11s. weekly for a four-roomed house in 
Waterford, for instance) are too high.47 

Private capital has played some part in the national effort in Eire. 
Under the conservative administration of Cosgrave’s Fine Gael 
party, the tendency was to encourage private enterprise with state 
aid, and direct public building did not begin to do what it was to ac- 
complish later. Slum clearance by the privately endowed Iveagh 
Trust had already produced fine blocks of flats in the thick of Dub- 
lin’s congestion, and the achievements of various public utility soci- 
eties (such as the Dublin Artisans’ Dwelling Company), operating 
on a less purely altruistic basis, preceded government participation. 
The Dublin Corporation has acknowledged the work of the Iveagh 
Trust, the Charlemont Public Utility Society, the Family Housing 
Association, the Belvedere Housing Society, and the Holy Child 
Housing Society.** Because of the risk involved, however, private 
credit advanced on a speculative basis has been slow. Banks are 
loath to make an indefinite number of loans for this type of venture. 
The Irish Workers’ Weekly, in July, 1939, criticized “the action of 
the banks in holding up the housing programme of the Dublin Cor- 
poration.” The Jrish Times, on the other hand, as the conservative 
organ, had commented on the lack of encouragement extended to 
building societies by the government, and it pleaded for more col- 
laboration between public funds and private companies so that local 
authorities might be freed of their “duties” in the housing field. 
Among the arguments cited by the Irish Times to support this view 
was the fact that rental payments are less likely to lapse when the 
landlord is not the government. Official authorities are placed in an 


47 Irish Press, August 13, 1940. 
48 Report of the Housing Committee (Dublin Corporation, 1938), p. 43. 
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embarrassing position in collecting rents, since they do not have the 
weapons to enforce payment which are at the command of the pri- 
vate individual. 

Private enterprise cannot alone cope with this burden, because it 
is not possible to rehouse the low-income or no-income groups on a 
profit system. The necessity of state aid is not questioned in itself 
so much as the extent of it. Over and above a certain point, public 
housing will find itself competing with private. A government un- 
dertaking has the superior advantage of long-term planning whereby 
it can avoid competition with private societies. The actual profits 
to the community at large derived from the expensive program of 
public housing are not all concrete ones. They are partly tangible, 
partly intangible. Slum areas cast long shadows over cities in dis- 
ease, fire hazards, and crime. On the other hand, they return little 
in taxes because of low valuation. Asa form of social insurance, pub- 
lic housing has benefits for the whole body politic “whereby the 
ratepayers are protected against social revolutions, epidemics, etc. 
This factor has monetary value even if one cannot assess it.’’4 

The disparity between the ability of the tenant to pay an “‘eco- 
nomic” rent, or a rent which will insure a fair return on the owner’s 
investment, and his actual income lies at the root of the difficulty. 
It is estimated that the economic rent of rooms now let for several 
shillings a week (sometimes 2s. per room) would be in the neighbor- 
hood of one pound.’° Some 12.3 per cent of the tenants of Corpora- 
tion property in Dublin are on outdoor relief* and therefore unable 
to pay much. To adjust this differential without allowing the living 
standard to fall below the safety line, public funds have been used 
on a large scale in Ireland. Because many families give no prospect 
of being able under prevailing agricultural, industrial, and foreign 
conditions to pay economic rents, state subsidy is the only way. 
Money is appropriated by the legislature annually to house them. 
In addition, local authorities put up capital by borrowing and con- 
tribute in rates the difference between the cost of amortization to the 
city and the rentals received. A drain on the tax-paying public oc- 


49 Ditchburn, oP. cit. 
5° Supplement to the Irish Times, January 2, 1939, Pp. 50. 
s« “Dublin Housing: City Manager’s Submission ... . , 
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curs when rates on public housing works are remitted either alto- 
gether or in part for a specified number of years. It is natural that 
the taxpayer should concern himself with the type of premises to be 
erected with these tax funds and with the extent of amenities to 
be provided. A low standard in building is not economical, how- 
ever. Not only are the tenants dissatisfied, but the maintenance 
charges mount as the standard falls. 

If public housing is considered as a form of relief, it meets the ob- 
jection of being a permanent endowment rather than a temporary 
form of assistance. Unduly high state subsidies may have no regard 
for the future ability of tenants to pay economic rents. To answer 
this criticism, City Manager Hernon of Dublin, in 1938, proposed a 
system of differential rates like that in use in certain housing projects 
in England, where the tenant areas are zoned. Differential renting 
on this rent-relief basis was introduced in Dublin, and the rate of 
rental, or the tenant’s liability, was adjusted as far as feasible to his 
capacity to pay. The process used in making this complicated cal- 
culation depended upon such items as the size of the individual’s 
income and the number of dependents in his family. 

All the estimates of future housing needs in Ireland, all the five- 
year and ten-year plans, now hang upon the turn of European 
events. Not long ago the Public Health Department of Dublin ana- 
lyzed family density with a view to future needs for accommodation. 
But unwelcome, if not unforeseen, circumstances have upset the 
best-laid plans. Whatever the direct effects of the war being waged 
on Ireland’s doorstep, indirect factors like the sudden stoppage of 
further emigration and the return of old émigrés has made congestion 
more intensive. Slums already crammed had to find room for more 
workless workers. The strain of preserving neutrality in a world 
which is now being engulfed in total war has twisted the direc- 
tion of all public and private efforts in Ireland. Defense measures 
now take precedence in the matter of appropriations. Completed 
housing projects are, nevertheless, contributing to improvement of 
the public health. In Limerick, for instance, where considerable re- 
settlement has been accomplished, the death rate in 1939 was the 
lowest recorded for the decade.* Construction schemes now actually 


52 Jrish Press, August 2, 1940. 
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under way face acute shortage of supplies. The pre-war estimates of 
future needs must undergo upward revision, while the public sub- 
sidy previously available and now diverted to defense precautions is 
not forthcoming. At one time the government expressed confidence 
that in view of “the present rate of progress in the provision of 
houses, it is hoped to supply the total needs of the country within a 
period of ten years from 1932.53 Since that hope was expressed, the 
cost of construction has climbed; the standard of public housing has 
changed; overcrowding has been aggravated; and a world-war has 
thrown to the winds all concepts of pre-war civilization.*4 
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53 Supplement to the Irish Press, June, 1937, p. 50. 
s4 Acknowledgment is made to the Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for a grant which made this and other studies in Ireland possible. 








NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


NEW YORK LEADS THE WAY: SOCIAL WELFARE 
DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDS ABOLITION 
OF SETTLEMENT 


N A report of outstanding importance, the antiquated residence re- 
quirements for relief have been condemned and their abolition recom- 
mended by the New York Department of Social Welfare. 

The complete abolition of settlement regulations has been recommend- 
ed by the highest welfare authority in New York after an official investi- 
gation’ over the last two years. Commissioner David C. Adie has sum- 
marized the department’s conclusions and recommendations in a letter to 
the Governor of New York, which because of its importance we are print- 
ing here for the benefit of our readers. The New York investigation was 
undertaken at the request of Governor Lehman, and a preliminary report 
of March, 1941, “indicated strongly that the very concept of settlement 
was open to challenge.” But hasty conclusions were avoided and ‘“‘since 
centuries of poor law tradition lay back of the settlement concept,” Com- 
missioner Adie’s department decided ‘“‘to conduct a program of education 
and information, with hearings in various parts of the State to elicit local 
opinion on the various questions relating to settlement and to develop 
general interest for the new thinking which may emerge in respect to the 
settlement laws.” 

As a result of the hearings and conferences with local, state, and federal 
officials, Commissioner Adie reported ‘‘a widespread and rapidly growing 
conviction of the need for fundamental change in the settlement laws. 
These laws, which heretofore have been discussed on the basis of opinion 
or prejudice, can now be considered on the basis of a body of facts.” 

The ‘‘findings and recommendations” submitted by Commissioner 
Adie to Governor Lehman constitute a social-welfare document of first- 
rate importance that will help all the states to deal with this problem 
that is a grievous poor law anachronism in our American states. 

Commissioner Adie’s report to the Governor follows: 


See this Review, XV (September, 1941), 432-43. 
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COMMISSIONER ADIE’S REPORT TO GOVERNOR LEHMAN 
ON THE STATUTORY SETTLEMENT PROVISIONS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 

Our principal finding is: 

Our settlement laws, perhaps once suitable to a static agricultural economy, are no longer 
useful and have no place in a modern dynamic industrial society. 

1. Necessity for the mobility of labor —Under the old agricultural economy, a mobile 
labor force was not needed; but in our modern economy mobility of labor is essential, as 
today’s war effort clearly emphasizes. 

Settlement laws relate primarily to the migration of people and to the presumed 
necessity of defending the local community from the cost of care of the indigent migrant. 
This migration has two components, (1) those who migrate and do not require public 
assistance, and (2) those who after migration do require public support. However, we 
find that the migration of indigent people, or of people who later become indigent, is 
only a small part of the total migration of all people. With few exceptions, people do 
not migrate for the purpose of getting public relief; rather do they move to seek better 
economic opportunities. 

As between the community which a person elects to leave and the community in 
which he elects to live, the latter, or place of present residence, is more justly responsi- 
ble for his necessary care. The new community capitalizes on all the advantages de- 
rived from the self-supporting newcomer. To be able to avoid the responsibility for the 
care of the small dependent percentage—either by charging it back to another com- 
munity, by charging it up to higher units of government or by forcible removal—is 
manifestly inequitable. 

It is noteworthy that this point of view, originally developed by this department’s 
study, has been adopted and given a most important place in the recommendations of 
the report of the Congressional Committee on National Defense Migration (the Tolan 
Committee). 

2. The Charge Back system of New York State is financially inequitable and adminis- 
tratively costly —The Charge Back system is the process by which the community in 
which the dependent person resides charges the cost of his care to the community in 
which that person has settlement. Our statistical studies show that counties which gain 
from Charge Back transactions with other counties also enjoy the advantage of greater 
population growth than other counties; conversely, counties that lose in Charge Back 
transactions have smaller population gains than other counties. One-year data regard- 
ing all Charge Back transactions in 53 Upstate counties studies have been analyzed in 
relation to net population changes. In 25 out of 53 Upstate counties (including their 
city districts), the Charge Back operations, in general, resulted in minor net gains, while 
in 28 counties these operations, in general, resulted in minor net losses. However, when 
these results are correlated with population changes between 1930 and 1940 as shown by 
the census returns, it is found that in the 25 counties, with positive balances their aggre- 
gate population had increased by 291,115 or 7.7 per cent. On the other hand, in the 28 
counties with negative balances, that is, the counties that paid out more than they re- 
ceived, the increase in population was only 59,172 or 3.7 percent. 

Therefore, a fundamental question of equity may properly be raised with respect to 
those counties which, through the Charge Back system, are able to avoid local responsi- 
bility for the care of migrants who become indigent before acquiring settlement. 
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Communities enjoying economic growth through migration from without, gain 
doubly: (1) from the self-supporting migrants who add to their economic wealth, and 
(2) by charging back to their district of settlement the cost of relief of migrants who be- 
come public charges before gaining a new settlement. On the other hand, less fortunate 
communities lose doubly: (1) through the loss by migration of self-sustaining persons 
who no longer contribute to their wealth, and (2) by being charged with the cost of re- 
lief of those migrants who, after moving away, become public charges in their new com- 
munities while they retain their old settlement. 

The financial transactions of the Charge Back system between the local welfare dis- 
tricts in the State produce'such small results that they do not justify the relatively high 
administrative cost and the amount of work required by this system. In general, we 
find that ‘‘one hand washes the other,” and the administrative cost is a net loss. The 
reason for this is that, as of the period studied, there is no important inequitable con- 
centration of non-settled as between the different districts. 

3. In some instances, the settlement system distorts the social treatment of those who are 
‘“‘non-settled.”’—For example: Lack of local settlement led to delay in giving assistance 
to the applicants, or occasionally was used to deny relief if the applicant refused to sign 
an agreement that he would willingly return to his place of settlement in another state 
if it was finally decided he should do so. Another distortion was the disinclination of a 
few local welfare officials to give non-settled persons equal opportunity with settled per- 
sons for employment either in industry or public works. A third distortion stemmed from 
the basic assumption that non-settled persons are ‘‘different,” are not ‘‘our own,” and 
should not be a local burden. Accordingly, relief was made “difficult,” depending on 
local policy and motivation. 

4. The settlement system is highly complicated and is costly to administer.—While it is 
common knowledge that any system of settlement laws is costly to administer, there has 
hitherto been little valid evidence as to the exact extent or amount of such administra- 
tive costs. Local welfare districts with small staffs generally select one or more of their 
number to be the settlement expert. In larger administrations a separate bureau or sec- 
tion is employed to deal exclusively with the problems of settlement. The factor of set- 
tlement must be gone into routinely in all cases. 

The requirements of documentation are heavy; the accumulation of evidence is diffi- 
cult; memories of clients in respect to former residences are often faulty; and written 
evidence from old records is frequently lacking or difficult to assemble. 

The difficult cases accumulate a mass of evidence in the form of correspondence, 
negotiations, even court procedures, all of which have been pursued diligently to the 
end that the local district may avoid having to pay any dollar of the cost of relief that 
can be saddled elsewhere. All the other local districts are doing the same thing. These 
expenditures of time and effort serve but to add to the expense of relief administration. 
It is obvious that some one must eventually pay. Often the administrative cost of ar- 
riving at the decision is in excess of the amount in dispute. 

5. The State Charge system is faulty in that, through the peculiar workings of the settle- 
ment law, many persons who can in no sense be regarded as newcomers to the State of New 
York have been given care as State Charges for long periods of time.—The basic intent of 
all settlement laws is to identify the needy migrant or newcomer in order to relieve the 
local community from financial responsibility for his public support. This avoidance of 
local responsibility has been accomplished in several ways, such as: by sending the new- 
comer back to ‘“‘where he belongs,” by pushing him along through punitive measures 
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such as refusal of relief, by charging the cost of his care back to his “‘place of settlement” 
(the Charge Back system in this State for those who have settlement elsewhere in the 
State), or by charging the State (the State Charge system in this State for those who 
lack settlement anywhere in the State). 

We find, however, that the settlement law affects large numbers of persons who are 
not newcomers. This happens because there are combined in all typical settlement laws 
three factors: (1) a residence test, (2) a receipt of relief test, and (3) a derivative settle- 
ment test. Asa result of the application of these factors, the settlement law sorts out a 
group denoted as “without settlement” that often has relatively small relation to new- 
comerness. 

In this State, settlement is established by a residence period (a minimum of one year 
in most public welfare districts) that must be free of the receipt of public assistance or 
care. The derivative settlement feature is that members of a household take the settle- 
ment status of the husband or father. 

It often happens, therefore, that the wife and children may have lived all their lives 
in some locality in the State, yet, because the man has been absent in another state for 
over a year (causing him to lose settlement in New York State), the wife and children 
also lose their settlement and are designated as non-settled. The derivative settlement 
feature thus nullifies the effect of the residence and receipt-of-relief test as far as wives 
and children are concerned. As a result of the application of these tests, the settlement 
law sorts out a group denoted as ‘“‘non-settled”’ which has relatively little relation to 
newcomerness. 

Consequently, we find that the average residence in the State of New York of the 
cases in the home relief State Charge caseload prior to their status as State Charges was 
6.3 years. Thus, an average case had lived in this State more than six years when the 
case became identified as without any settlement in the State. Asa correlative fact, we 
find that 72.7 percent of these State Charges had lived more than one year in the State 
before being designated as State Charges. Some were born in and have never left the 
State, yet the derivative settlement factor designates them as non-settled. 

Accordingly, the present State Charge program is faulty. The intent of this system 
was to make the State responsible for 100 percent of the cost of care of indigent migrants 
or newcomers from other states. This was a creditable intent. However, the settlement 
law designates not only newcomers but persons of many years’ residence as State 
Charges. Thus, the State is carrying a responsibility not originally intended. As ana- 
lyzed in the study, this unintended group now comprises some 60 to 70 percent of the 
present State Charge caseload. 

As of February 28, 1942, reimbursements made or payable to the localities for 100 
percent of assistance and care granted under the State Charge program amounted to the 
following (excluding Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, and Assistance to 
the Blind, in which the Federal Government participates): Fiscal year 1937-38, 
$1,711,282; 1938-39, $2,702,914; 1939-40, $3,176,807; 1940-41, $3,590,119. 

The current scope of the total State Charge program for non-settled persons is shown 
by the gross figures for January, 1942 [given in Table 1]. 

These figures include presumptive State Charges, a number of whom will not be ap- 
proved for reimbursement at the full 100 percent rate. When the above gross costs are 
discounted by a reasonable 20 percent, the indicated annual rate of State Charge cost is 
thus reduced from $5,560,000 to $4,450,000. However, this amount includes $1,170,000 
which would be reimbursed to the localities at the regular public assistance rates if there 
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were no State Charge program, of which, at most, $170,000 is receivable from the Fed- 
eral Government for the Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children and Assistance 
to the Blind Cases. Thus, deducting the estimated reimbursement at the regular rates 
($1,170,000) the actual net cost of the State Charge program to the State can be said to 
be $3,280,000 annually. About one-half of this amount, or $1,600,000 covers what other- 
wise would be the local share of public assistance to State Charges. The remainder cov- 
ers care given adults in institutions, cases opened for hospitalization only, children in 
foster care and miscellaneous items, on which there is no reimbursement to the localities 
outside of the State Charge program. 

Because of its bearing on a recommendation made below, an additional observation 
is noted here. The State Charges are distributed fairly evenly among the counties in 
proportion to their home relief caseloads. If, as of January 1942, instead of reimbursing 
40 percent on regular home relief cases and 100 percent on all State Charges, the State 
had reimbursed 45 percent on all home relief cases, this move would have benefitted fi- 
nancially a majority of the public welfare districts and further benefitted both State and 
local administrations in the elimination of the costly documentation necessary to the 
present system. 























TABLE 1 
Obligations 

Cases Incurred 

Public Assistance: 
eS OS ee 6,436 $248,840 
Old Age Assistance........... 288 8,009 
Aid to Dependent Children... . 641 31,553 
Assistance to the Blind....... 27 891 
Total Public Assistance... .. 7,392 $280, 203 
Other than Public Assistance... . 4,083 173,987 
MGPANUTOIAl. 0.566 bien ds 11,475 $463,280 





6. As a result of the attention focused upon settlement by the New York study, there is a 
growing conviction that settlement laws should be abolished.—It is evident that the State 
Charge program and the Charge Back system contain many and fundamental defects. 
Since these defects stem from the settlement laws, correction can be made only through 
basic revision of the entire settlement philosophy and practice. 

The Joint Committee on Settlement of the New York State Association of Public 
Welfare Officials and the Association of Towns has adopted a resolution favoring the 
eventual abolition of settlement in the administration and finance of public relief in 
New York State, predicated on the development of a plan for equitable distribution of 
relief burdens under the new set-up. 

On February 27, 1942, a regional conference on relief and residence laws, called by 
the Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the New York Joint Leg- 
islative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, in conjunction with the Council of State 
Governments, brought together sixty legislative and welfare representatives from ten 
northeastern states to consider the bearing of the New York State Settlement Study 
on their states. A resolution, unanimously carried, said in effect that there is mounting 
evidence that generally our settlement laws as affecting relief have illogical, expensive, 
and anti-social results, and should be abolished. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that the State Charge program for non-settled persons and the 
Charge Back system be eliminated at the earliest possible date through the abolition of 
the settlement laws. 

Prior to legislative action, the following factors must be dealt with: 

a) The counties, cities, towns and the State must be brought together on a plan for 
administration and finance of public assistance and care in New York State based on the 
abolition of settlement. 

b) It is impossible for anyone to foresee the future effects of abolition of settlement 
laws upon the war production centers of New York State. The unprecedented mobility 
of war production workers in and out of these communities is such that the communities 
themselves cannot make a judgment, at this time, as to where their best interests might 
lie in settlement law changes. The populations in some communities have increased 
enormously, while in other localities the populations have shrunk. Since we have had no 
experience with such war-time developments in connection with settlement law revision, 
this factor must be given serious consideration. It may be necessary to continue the 
settlement study in this direction before any substantial program can be formulated. 

c) The Department of Social Welfare must continue its active cooperation with the 
Council of State Governments and neighboring states which are conducting similar set- 
tlement studies to the end that legislative proposals for simultaneous action can be pre- 
sented to the several states. Such successful joint action, in so far as inter-state prob- 
lems are concerned, would greatly aid the smooth operation of the New York program. 

d) Federal grants-in-aid to the states for general assistance, conditional upon the 
elimination of the states’ residence requirements for general assistance, would be helpful 
to the total and national solution of settlement problems. While such grants are not 
observable in the immediate future, the efforts to obtain them should be continued. 

e) Any such fundamental action as abolition of this age-old and traditional system 
requires continuation of the Department’s educational program along the impartial 
and informative lines it has thus far so successfully pursued. 

As the above factors indicate, we recognize that abolition of the settlement laws is 
not in itself a cure-all, that a dissatisfied community may in the future want to re-estab- 
lish settlement, and that some unforeseen and unpredictable difficulties will accompany 
settlement abolition. 

However, the findings of this report indicate the substantial progress New York 
State has made in identifying and analysing the complexities and difficulties in this field 
of public welfare, and we trust that the recommendations will enable New York and 
her sister states to make a major contribution to the solution of this historic problem. 


THE “STATE CHARITIES AID” CELEBRATES 
A BIRTHDAY 


HE New York State Charities Aid Association, celebrating its 
seventieth birthday, received many congratulations on this nota- 
ble anniversary, including a message signed by the present governor of 
New York and six preceding governors. It was characteristic of Homer 
Folks and the S.C.A.A. that this was made an opportunity not for self- 
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congratulation but for a significant stock-taking and review of the impor- 
tant program of public social service which the S.C.A.A. has supported so 
valiantly for nearly three-quarters of a century. It was appropriate that 
Homer Folks, the great secretary of the organization, selected for the 
subject of his address the words, “‘Watchman, What of the Government?” 

Every social worker who is interested in the public social services will 
find that this address will repay careful and thoughtful consideration. 
During its seventy years of service the S.C.A.A. has been working with 
great intelligence and with rare disinterestedness to help in the develop- 
ment of the public charities of New York State. As Mr. Folks said, 
“the S.C.A.A. has had an unchanging purpose for seventy years, but an 
ever-changing program..... It requires constantly fresh thought and 
hard thought; the adaptation of old principles to new circumstances with- 
out precedent.” 

Mr. Folks quite properly devoted the major part of his address to the 
present problems faced by the friends of the public services. Very impor- 
tant is his discussion of the ‘‘reforms’’ that have not brought the hoped- 
for returns—the changes that were “‘initiated as reforms, and in origin 
were reforms .... reforms of today that became the difficulties of to- 
morrow, and the evils of day after tomorrow.”’ Among the reforms which 
Mr. Folks thinks may now be said to “‘bear sour fruit” is the system of 
civil service, which certainly gives great concern to all social workers at a 
time when the trend is toward the concentration of more of our social 
services in the government. 

Mr. Folks said, of his reforms that have gone wrong, that each of these 
is “‘a real administrative difficulty; together they add up toa calamity.” 
However, he leads us to hope that they “‘need not necessarily become a 
catastrophe.”” Undoubtedly they constitute a serious threat to the public 
welfare departments if these departments are to give the best kind of social 
service to the people of this democracy. 

Every social worker who is concerned about the future of the public 
social services will find the following paragraphs, which we have selected 
from Mr. Folks’s address, of great importance: 


HOMER FOLKS ON CIVIL SERVICE LIMITATIONS 


A competitive Civil Service examination for the great majority of positions in state 
and city has long been generally accepted. The law itself does not quite deprive the ap- 
pointing power of all discretion. The Constitution carries those precious words, “as far 
as practicable.” The rules permit a selection among the three highest on an eligible list, 
but sometimes a superior officer rules otherwise. The most serious difficulty is the fact 
that any eligible list contains only those persons who, on a given date, took and passed 
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a particular examination, no matter how many vastly better qualified persons may be- 
come available. The total effect of the system is a tremendous handicap to any com- 
missioner. 

It remained for the City of New York, by action of the City Council (in opposition 
to the municipal administration) to register a new and all-time low in sacrificing efficient 
administration to an especially objectionable and purely political consideration. A local 
law, taking effect on January 1, 1938, is known as the Lyons Residence Law. It provides 
that no person shall be eligible to appointment or employment by the City unless he has 
been “a bona fide resident and dweller in good faith in the City of New York for at least 
three years.” In view of the large number of people whose offices and daily occupations 
are in the City of New York, but who take advantage of the suburban areas for places 
to live for themselves and families, this local law is a gratuitous and serious limitation 
upon the city in securing the most efficient persons for its elaborate public services. 

Promotion system leads to anaemia.—Salary increases and promotion in duties from 
lower grades to higher and higher have become almost automatic, regardless of com- 
petency. Under recent reclassification of the State Service, appointment to the higher 
positions must be made almost exclusively by promotion from the lower grades. It 
is inconceivable that persons with the requisite vigor, resourcefulness, knowledge, wis- 
dom and personality to fill the higher positions, can always be found among those who 
entered the service in the lowest grade. Unless there is a possibility of injecting new 
blood, there is grave danger of anaemia in government service, or any other service. .. . . 

Power to fire almost disappears.—Dismissal has become almost unknown. The power 
to hire is hedged about with extreme difficulties, but the power to fire has practically dis- 
appeared. Organizational groups have secured law after law surrounding the process 
of dismissal with additional difficulties and hazards. When persons leave the service for 
other reasons, e.g., because fewer employees are needed, they go on a preferred list, 
which takes precedence over other promotion or eligible lists for future appointments. 


Mr. Folks has issued a challenge to all of us who believe in the public 
social services. Some way must be found out of the civil service dilemma. 


More than one of the speakers referred to the work of Louisa Lee 
Schuyler, the founder of the S.C.A.A. and an able and devoted leader in 
New York City and State to the end of her long life. Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, with whom Miss Schuyler had been associated in the great organi- 
zation of Civil War days—the United States Sanitary Commission—sug- 
gested the name “State Charities Aid Association’’ when Miss Schuyler 
and her group of friends were planning the new organization. 

Homer Folks said: 

How did it come to pass that in 1872 an Association was organized for this unique 
kind of purpose? Two events led to it. Miss Schuyler was asked to secure some visitors 
to Bellevue Hospital, to talk to and cheer up the patients. Later, she read reports of the 
State Board of Charities, established four years before, saying that the almshouses gen- 
erally throughout the State were in a wretched condition. All this interested Miss 
Schuyler very much, and for more than one reason. 

She was sorry for the lonely patients in Bellevue. She was sorry for the children and 
the sick in the up-State almshouses. But she was also highly indignant that these insti- 
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tutions had been allowed to fall into their unfortunate state and to remain there. She 
was conscious of the part her great-grandfathers had taken in making this country free 
and independent, and democratically organized. She had just spent four grilling years of 
intense toil in the U.S. Sanitary Commission, in backing up and helping the Union sol- 
diers to preserve the Union. It was a bitter disappointment to her that one section of 
government in this State was in such a bad way. It was to her not only an occasion for 
sympathy for the poor, and for indignation at the responsible officials. She realized also 
that the failure of this segment of democratic administration might spread to other seg- 
ments and thus might even weaken the whole structure. 

All three considerations entered into the central purpose of the State Charities Aid 
Association. Occasionally, Miss Schuyler feared that the Association might become just 
one more useful organization helping people in trouble; but not seeing constantly and 
seeing whole, the problem of government in these fields as its special field. But that was 
only for a moment. 


Stanley Davies, now executive director of the New York Community 
Service Society, and at one time assistant director of the S.C.A.A., also 
referred to Miss Schuyler’s work. Mr. Davies said: 

A modern Book of Exodus would tell another moving story of the release of God’s 
people from bondage, the story of a great American exodus—the exodus from the poor- 
house. It is a story of inspired and undaunted leadership which, like that of Moses, had 
to override entrenched opposition, doubts, and fears, and perform prodigious labors— 
the leadership of such valiant souls as Louisa Lee Schuyler and her associates and suc- 
cessors in the State Charities Aid Association. 

Who were these almshouse people? Miss Schuyler tells us in her eye-witness account 
of her first historic visit to the Westchester Poorhouse in June of 1871: Vagrants; aban- 
doned women; children, sixty of them; the crippled; the sick, some desperately ill and 
dying and with no resident physician; the insane, in cells, suffering from cold and hunger 
—one violent case in a sort of dungeon with a ceiling too low for him to stand up; and 
just plain paupers, who afforded the only care and nursing available to the rest of the 
inmates. 

The exodus of the mentally ill from the poorhouses and county asylums to the kindly 
and intelligent care and treatment of State Hospitals marked the first great step forward 
in dealing with mental problems. But in a larger sense, the entire exodus of the pitiful 
conglomeration of suffering humanity from the poorhouse was in the cause of mental 
health. 

The sick are very differently treated today, thanks to the advances of medicine and 
public health. Illness is being prevented. These advances have contributed enormously 
to general well being and therefore to mental health. 

And the paupers: Instead of the blight of pauperism, we have today public assist- 
tance and other forms of social security. Security and all that it means in overcoming 
want and gnawing fear and in maintaining personal integrity and family life is basic to 
mental health. 

And as for those who were first on Miss Schuyler’s mind when she saw what lay be- 
hind those gray stone walls—the children—the magnificent things that have been ac- 
complished through the years and all that still lies ahead in child care and development 
are mental hygiene in its quintessence. 
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All the S.C.A.A. has done through the years represents one great program in and for 
mental hygiene. But, taken alone, its mental hygiene accomplishments in the more 
specific sense loom large: 1872-92 the struggle for the establishment of the State Hos- 
pital system; 1892-1905 continuous assistance in the development of State Hospitals as 
curative centers; 1905-1912 the beginnings of parole, the first after-care committee and 
workers, and the first outpatient mental clinic—real pioneering, showing the way to the 
community work of the State Hospitals; the emergence in 1910 of the Committee on 
Mental Hygiene and the many-sided program through these last thirty years directed 
toward prevention and positive mental health, including the New York City Committee 
on Mental Hygiene and, most recently, aid to draft boards in providing adequate men- 
tal examinations of selectees. 

Boiled down, the two greatest contributions of the S.C.A.A. in this field have been: 
Keeping politics out and putting science and skill in; and educating the public to the 
more intelligent understanding of mental difficulties. 


The Social Service Review joins the many friends of the State Charities 
Aid Association in extending its congratulations on this notable anniver- 
sary and its deep appreciation of the leadership which the Association 
has given not only to New York but to the nation in its long, vigorous, 
intelligent work in developing and strengthening our public social services. 


THE NEW YORK “WORK OR DON’T EAT” 
RELIEF POLICY 


EW YORK took a backward step when the legislature passed a 
bill late in May which contained what the New York newspapers 
describe as a ‘‘work or don’t eat” policy with regard to home 
relief. A correspondent of the New York Times (May 24) reported that 
‘‘for the first time since public relief was legalized in 1931 under the Wicks 
law, persons who refuse work because it is easier to be on home relief face 
a loss of their allowances.”’ The Times reports that the act provides that 
if a man on relief 
refuses without good cause in the judgment of the welfare officers, a job for 
which he is “reasonably fitted” in any part of this State, or declines to attend a 
vocational training school, he is to be deprived of his home relief. The deprival 
does not apply if the job offered is outside the State. 

The bill declares that refusal by a person on relief to accept a job shall not 
be deemed without “good cause” if it is based on or involves a question as to 
wages, hours of labor or membership in a labor organization, or involves a strike; 
but that if such a claim is made, the State Industrial Commissioner shall decide 
whether the refusal is in good cause or not and, pending the decision, home relief 
shall not be suspended. 

This act, of course, constitutes a flagrant misrepresentation of the 
position of the unemployed who are on relief. They want nothing as much 
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as they want work, and every social worker knows that men and women 
accept substandard work and substandard wages because of their eager- 
ness to get jobs of any kind. Writing into a statute the implication that 
the unemployed prefer relief to work is a libel on the earnest but too often 
hopeless efforts that unemployed men and women make to find work. 
They do not need to be told that they ‘‘must work”’ or they cannot eat. 
They are asking for work, and they eat very little and very poor food 
either on work or on relief. The publicity about this law casts an unde- 
served shadow over the efforts the unemployed make to live and work. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR ALIENS IN THE ARMY 


NDER the terms of the Second War Powers Act some of the 
present difficult and tedious naturalization requirements have been 
waived for aliens now in the armed forces of the United States, 
and citizenship has been expedited under a naturalization procedure put 
into effect a few months ago by the War Department and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the U.S. Department of Justice. Under 
these new regulations aliens may petition for citizenship after three 
months of military service. A special application form, N-403, has been 
prepared for alien servicemen requesting citizenship under the new pro- 
cedure. 

However, more recent War Department instructions indicate that, al- 
though original instructions covered even aliens of enemy nationality and 
called only for approval by the petitioner’s immediate commanding 
officer before a hearing by naturalization authorities, later instructions 
seem to provide that such approval will not be granted to certain classes 
of aliens without the prior concurrence of the assistant chief of staff, G-2, 
in the area where the petitioner is stationed. 

The aliens so affected by this later ruling fall into two classifications: 
(1) aliens of countries designated as enemy countries or countries allied 
with the enemy, namely, Germany (including Austria), Italy, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, Finland, and Thailand; (2) aliens who came 
to the United States after January 1, 1938, from the following coun- 
tries: France, Poland, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Latvia, Es- 
thonia, or Lithuania. 

It is important that social workers who are in contact with so many 
alien families should know of the special opportunities for citizenship now 
available for the sons of these families who are serving with the armed 
forces of this country. 
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“SOCIAL SECURITY FOR SOLDIERS” 
LTHOUGH there is great satisfaction over the action of Congress 
in raising the pay of the men in our armed services and the later act, 
now pending, protecting the serviceman’s right of franchise, our attention 
has been called to the fact that there is a further act of justice called for— 


_ viz., extending the coverage of the Social Security Act to men in the serv- 


ices. Title II (Old Age and Survivors Insurance) of the Social Security 
Act should be extended to the men who have gone into the services, and 
the government and the people they serve should carry their contribu- 
tions. That is, they should be given “paid-up” policies when they leave the 
services. We would go beyond the suggestions made in a recent editorial 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 21), but we believe this editorial will be 
interesting to our readers: 

. .. . Soldiers are not covered by the Social Security Act, and when thousands 
and thousands of men with Social Security accounts were called to the colors 
under the Selective Service law, nothing was done to change this situation. 

Now, a man’s old-age benefits are calculated on the basis of his earnings up 
to the age of 65. This places a premium not only on the size of his salary, but also 
on the steadiness of his employment. As things stand, a man in armed service 
might just as well be unemployed, so far as his future benefits are concerned. 

The Social Security Act, of course, was drafted without contemplation of the 
recruiting of a conscript army of millions of men. However, the board charged 
with its administration has been aware from the start of the draft of the in- 
equity created by it. Suggestions have been made to Congress that this be 
wiped out, but so far, these have been given no attention. 

Simple justice requires that a man called to defend his country should not 
lose benefits which would accrue to him had he remained in civilian life. Con- 
gress ought to lose no time in finding means for extending the Social Security 
Act to our wartime army. 


CIVILIAN EVACUATION BULLETINS 


WO “Evacuation Bulletins” have now been issued by the Oflice of 
Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare 
Services. Members of the Joint Committee on Evacuation include Dean 
Landis and Dr. George Baehr, of O.C.D.; Dr. Coffey, of the United States 
Public Health Service; Dr. Martha Eliot, associate chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau; Miss Goodykoontz, of the United States Office 
of Education; Peter Kasius, of the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Board; and Geoffrey May, of O.D.H.W.S. 
In issuing its first Bulletin, the Joint Committee made the following 


statement: 
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The primary operating responsibility for an evacuation program rests with 
State and local civil authorities, although all plans must, of course, be in general 
accordance with the over-all national evacuation program. In consequence, the 
extent and character of the contribution to be made by State and local, public 
and private, agencies is a matter to be worked out by those agencies with the 
evacuation authorities at the regional, State, and local levels. 

For this reason the distribution of Evacuation Bulletins for administrative 
purposes to all participating agencies, public and private, will be made by Re- 
gional Evacuation Officers and regional directors of the Office of Civilian Defense 
through State and local defense councils and State and local evacuation authori- 
ties. 


These two Bulletins will be welcomed by various local communities 
who have been asking for just such information as appears in these official 
publications. 


ARE WE HOLDING THE HOME FRONT? 


N THE struggle in Congress with the determined group of members 
bent on destroying some of the welfare agencies of the depression 
period, notably the C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and the W.P.A., we have come 
near to serious defeat, with the C.C.C. abolished and the N.Y.A. and the 
the W.P.A. severely cut. 

The so-called “Joint Committee on Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures,” with Senator Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia as chairman, carried on 
a long fight against welfare expenditures, with Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., a minority member of the committee, fighting vigorously to hold 
the services for the people. 

The C.C.C. was established by act of Congress in the spring of 1933 and 
was an independent government agency until July 1, 1939, when it be- 
came part of the Federal Security Agency. The purposes of the C.C.C. 
are well known—to provide employment, vocational training, and educa- 
tional opportunities for jobless youths; to make it possible for young men 
enrolled in the C.C.C. to give financial aid to their dependent families; and 
‘“‘to advance a nation-wide conservation program on forest, park, and 
farm lands.” 

In its first eight years of activity the C.C.C. employed 2,400,000 young 
men and 145,000 war veterans in its 1,500 camps, which have been located 
in every state in the Union, in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 

Some extracts follow from Senator La Follette’s minority report, in 
which he charged that the sweeping recommendations of the majority of 
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the “Joint Committee on Nonessential Federal Expenditures,” which 
called for a drastic curtailment, ‘“‘were both hasty and unwarranted.” 
Since Senator La Follette expresses in this report the point of view of most 
social workers we quote from it in some detail. We who know the work of 
such agencies as C.C.C., N.Y.A., and W.P.A. at first hand believe they 
have prevented much needless suffering among our people. 

Senator La Follette said that congressional approval of the committee’s 
recommendation 


would knock some of the major props of Federal support out from under our social 
structure in the lower income levels—at a time when national unity and national 
strength require that high morale and potential abilities be maintained and strengthened 
among the unfortunate one-third of our population which has just cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with an economic and social system that has treated them shabbily. The various 
recommendations make a “‘whipping boy”’ of minor abuses and deficiencies in established 
Federal social programs which have proved their worth and need, while absolving or 
overlooking the major abuses and costly maladministration and much larger sums in- 
volved in the defense and war expenditures. ; 5 

War expenditures are no answer to the problems of public assistance. The direct and 
indirect benefits of this flow of Government money are meager and remote to many 
classes of people in many areas of the country. No matter how great, war expenditures 
can in nowise substitute for or alleviate the need of the bulk of present public assistance. 
To assume otherwise, as does the majority of the committee, is simply to deprive needy 
worthy citizens of aid and to depreciate our present inadequate standards of public as- 
sistance. 

Why war expenditures are no effective relief can easily be seen. In the first place, de- 
fense contracts have been awarded in a very distorted pattern in comparison with nor- 
mal industrial activity. It is estimated that 12 States hold 71 per cent of the value of all 
contracts; that 20 industrial areas have 59 per cent. A few months ago it was shown that 
56 corporations had 74 per cent of the total value. In the second place, certain groups 
simply cannot share in defense employment for obvious reasons of unemployability, 
lack of requisite training, social or economic ties which prevent migration to job open- 
ings, or even physical incapability of poor health which might very well be the result 
of present inadequate public assistance. 

It is inconceivable that a Government which is sorely pressed now for capable men 
and women in military and civilian capacities should exercise such short-sighted judg- 
ment as to eliminate or drastically cut those very activities which are rehabilitating and 
augmenting our potential manpower, by various means of public assistance. .... 

The proposed reductions are wholly disproportionate to the respective values of the 
various Government services. It appears that they are based more on considerations of 
what can be most easily curtailed or eliminated rather than considerations of relative 
value of the services or simple fairness to all parts of the population. The underprivi- 
leged youth, the faltering or incapacitated or inefficient worker, the farmer and others 
who have never had a chance to get started on the right road to help themselves be- 
cause of lack of initial capital or initial training—all these, who have been receiving 
some, though meager, aid from the Federal Government would be deprived of their 
chance to help make this country strong. It is sheer folly to build up the military de- 
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fenses and at the same time neglect the problems of hunger and privations of millions 
of our Nation. 

Equally important to remember is the fact that post-war needs will require, more 
than ever before, well-perfected machinery to cope with post-war social and economic 
problems. To wreck the machinery now only to have to rebuild it from the ground up 
later may in the end be more costly than any immediate saving... .. 

The greatest foe of democracy, the greatest threat to our domestic strength—a vital 
and necessary second line to military defense—is poverty and underprivilege. The Farm 
Security Administration, the National Youth Administration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, and the Work Projects Administration—each in its respective field has 
waged war with some success against these anti-democratic forces. This is no time to 
discontinue a job that is so essential to the preservation of the Nation’s human re- 
sources. We must not, in our sincere efforts to economize on nonessentials, blind our- 
selves to the dangers of losing what we cannot afford to lose..... 

Another major category of Federal assistance to the underprivileged is the aid for 
needy youth, administered by the National Youth Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The majority of the committee has seen fit to recommend that the 
aids be discontinued and the programs and organizations be abolished except so-called 
defense activities that are to be continued under the supervision of ‘‘some suitable 
agency.” 

The recommendation is based on a dangerously false conception of defense activities 
and upon a mistaken belief that the war situation permits the Federal Government to 
shirk obligations which it could not afford to neglect in peacetime. If it is necessary to 
preserve the morale of youth when the Nation is not in danger, it is doubly important 
when the national security is at stake. What is more, these agencies can and have pre- 
pared the youth of the Nation to fill more capably their places in the civilian and mili- 
tary establishments of the country. 

The elimination of those activities which are not included in the narrow definition 
of defense training would have a serious effect upon the morale of thousands of young 
people and their families. 

Both the National Youth Administration and the. Civilian Conservation Corps, by 
giving inexperienced youth the opportunity for work experience and preemployment 
training, are providing our war industries with a supply of qualified workers that would 
not otherwise be made available. During the 11-month period January through Novem- 
ber, 1941, nearly 400,000 youth were enabled to leave National Youth Administration 
projects to take private employment. The Civilian Conservation Corps, similarly, is at 
present supplying private industry with 8,000 to 10,000 young men monthly—young 
men who have learned the rudiments of work training and experience and whom employ- 
ers praise highly. Those who have or will become a part of our armed or naval forces are 
better material because of their training in the National Youth Administration or Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps. General Marshall is authority for the interesting statement 
that one-fourth of all the cooks in the Army are former Civilian Conservation Corps 
cooks, where a large share of them received their initial training. This record is con- 
crete evidence that industry and Government want and need workers with National 
Youth Administration and Civilian Conservation Corps work experience. .... 

The benefits of the various Government youth programs can be measured not only 
in benefits accruing to the youth but also in tangible physical accomplishments of benefit 
to the Nation asa whole. The Civilian Conservation Corps, for example, has planted 23 
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billion trees that will be worth $260,000,000 in commerical timber 25 years from now if 
we maintain fire protection. Soil-erosion control has been effected for 25,000,000 acres 
of land, with more than 5,000,000 dams to check the rush of water and mud. The value 
of National, State, and local parks and forests has been immeasurably enhanced. 
Lodges, bridges, cabins, and dams involving sturdy, difficult construction work have be- 
come notable additions to public vacation lands, and have provided first-class experi- 
ence in the basic elements of carpentry, stone masonry, concrete work, and many other 
occupations so essential now to national defense. 

The committee recommends a substantial reduction in general public assistance in 
the form of work relief. Unfortunately, the present high levels of employment and pro- 
duction have given the erroneous impression that Federal work relief is now unneces- 
sary. The complete facts tell an entirely different stary. According to best available 
estimates, unemployment in October (1941) approximated 4,000,000 persons. Only 1 
out of 4 was on the Work Projects Administration program, and at least twice as many 
were eligible on the basis of present standards. 

Because of technological advance and a steady growth of the labor market, the num- 
ber of unemployed now is vastly in excess of that in comparable periods of high produc- 
tion. Although depending upon which of several widely different estimates are used, it 
appears likely that the present level of unemployment is at least three or four times as 
great as 19209. 

To me, the conclusion is inescapable that almost the full impact of the recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the committee would, if enacted, fall almost entirely on the very 
lowest income groups among our population. This action would be unwise in time of 
peace; confronted with total war which may be of long duration, I regard it as a grave 
error in policy. 

High morale—in fact, the very essence of dynamic democracy—is dependent upon a 
whole nation enjoying at least a minimum of the necessaries and comforts of life. All the 
social legislation of the past decades, all of the trends toward greater public assistance 
for the underprivileged have had the wholesome effect of tending to make democracy a 
reality in America. To the extent that the programs have been successful they have 
given hope to millions that some day equality of opportunity may be achieved. 

To cripple or destroy the efforts which have thus far been made in this direction will 
have an adverse effect upon morale at the very time when we should be redoubling our 
efforts to build it up. To accept the report of the majority of the committee will shake 
the confidence of millions of people that the sacrifices of war are to be equitably appor- 
tioned among all sections of the population. 

The recommendations to economize at the expense of low-income families and the 
unemployed are made in the face of widespread continuing need in large sections of 
our Nation. 


AN IMPORTANT JUDICIAL OPINION FOR 
CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 


(In re Hudson, 126 Pacific [2d] 765 [1942]) 


OCIAL workers, particularly child welfare workers, will study with 
interest the recently published opinion of the Washington Supreme 
Court in the widely reported case of the child with the deformed arm. In 
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a five-to-three decision the Washington court found itself unable to order 
the amputation of the eleven-year-old girl’s left arm, which since her birth 
had been abnormally large and long. Because of the little girl’s condi- 
tion and her own desire that the deformed arm be removed, her older 
sister complained to the Juvenile Court of King County, Washington, 
that the child was receiving inadequate care. With the mother’s consent 
the child was examined at the orthopedic hospital in Seattle, after which 
the chief probation officer reported that the attending physicians recom- 
mended immediate amputation. This advice the parents refused to 
accept, and a guardian ad litem was appointed. 

The situation presents the dilemma not infrequently occasioned by a 
wide difference of attitude on the part of parents and of public authorities 
as to the extent to which the future of the child should be determined by 
the parents as over against the community’s interest in the child’s wel- 
fare. The doctors testified to the deteriorating effect of the deformity on 
the general well-being of the child and unanimously recommended the 
amputation, which the parents refused. The question was raised as to 
the authority of the juvenile court to intervene, and this right of the court 
was claimed on the basis of the little girl’s coming within the category of 
destitute dependent children because she needed and lacked medical and 
surgical treatment and care. It should perhaps be noted that both her 
father and her mother are alive and that the father recognized the tragic 
dilemma in which he had been placed by his appreciation of the need and 
his inability to alter the mother’s fears of the operation and her reluctance 
to take the risk involved in the amputation. As has been said, the court 
recognized but was unable to resolve the dilemma, and by the five-to- 
three decision left the child for the present in the situation in which she 
is deprived of school attendance and unable to enjoy the companionship 
and association that belong to an eleven-year-old girl. 

The dissenting judges thought that the child was “entitled to a 
healthy body, to secure a good education, to take her place in American 
society, to grow up as a normal American girl, to get married, and to have 
a home and children.” The dissenting judges further suggested that the 
majority opinion that “medical attention may not be forced upon children 
without parental consent”’ would have “‘a devastating effect upon the en- 
forcement of other laws enacted for the purpose of protecting the health 
of our children.”’ 

This is an important opinion for social workers, with some useful refer- 
ences to other judicial decisions in this field. 
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A BRITISH REPORT ON JUVENILE OFFENSES 
IN WARTIME 


HE British Home Secretary and the president of the Board of Edu- 

cation have issued a useful report on Juvenile Offences,* which will 
be of interest in this country. In their introductory note they point out 
that public attention has been prominently drawn, by reports of court 
proceedings and other references in the newspapers, to the large numbers 
of young persons who are being charged with offenses of a serious char- 
acter. 

These offences are mainly those which are expressed in legal form as various kinds of 
larceny, breaking and entering, etc., but which are more popularly known as stealing 
and looting. It is not unnatural that this evidence of youthful misconduct should, as in 
the last war, be made the subject of strong comment and that rather hasty generalisa- 
tions should be based upon it. It should be borne in mind that the increase of offences 
by young persons is mainly, if not entirely, due to war conditions, and that the num- 
ber of these offenders, large as it is compared with pre-war days, is only a comparatively 
small proportion of the number of boys and girls of the same age group. The large 
majority are behaving well and, when the need arises, are showing the same qualities 
as their parents in facing courageously the difficulties and hardships which many of 
them have to meet . 

The social problem, however, presented by the misbehaviour of a small minority 
cannot be negiected, even in present conditions when time and money must necessarily 
be devoted mainly to the war effort. Suitable measures must be taken to secure the future 
welfare of these young people and to save them from the risk of entering a criminal career- 
Incidentally, these offences involve much loss of property and damage, place a lot of 
extra work on the police and impose a strain on the courts and the facilities available 
for the treatment of young offenders. 


In order to assist those concerned with this problem, a small conference, 
which included justices and clerks to justices, directors of education, rep- 
resentatives of governmental departments, the police, and voluntary or- 
ganizations, was held at the Home Office to consider what further steps 
could be taken. It is significant that the members of the conference were 
asked to give attention not only to questions of treatment “‘but to devote 
as much time as possible to measures by which young people could be 
restrained from lawless conduct.” 

On the basis of the recommendations made by this conference a mem- 
orandum was prepared which has since been circulated to local educational 
authorities, justices, voluntary organizations, and others concerned with 
this problem. The conference emphasized the need for prompt action in 
every borough and county area where the evidence of delinquency had 


tLondon: H.M. Stationery Office, 1941. Pp. 15. (Home Office Circular 807624; 
Board of Education Circular 1554.) 3d. 
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given rise to anxiety. “‘The best results can be obtained by close collabo- 
ration between official and voluntary effort, and we suggest that the best 
way of securing this collaboration is by the holding of local conferences 
in which all those concerned can take part and decide as quickly as pos- 
sible what steps can immediately be taken to meet the needs, having re- 
gard to local circumstances.” 

The following extract from the report will be of interest to our readers: 


The increase of delinquency among young people during the last war was generally 
attributed to the absence of fathers on military service abroad, and the consequent 
slackening of discipline in the homes. In this war . . . . owing to evacuation, the break- 
ing up of home life for the younger children has been much more pronounced. A large 
number of mothers are leaving their homes during the day to take up war work. For 
those of school age the interruption of school life arising from evacuation and the closing 
of schools in the early stages of the war is undoubtedly one of the major causes. This 
explains the large increase of offences at the beginning of 1940, which towards the middle 
of 1940 was being reduced as the schools began to open and normal educational facilities 
were restored. 

In the case of boys over school age, the calling up of their fathers to the colours is one 
of the causes most commonly suggested. Several other probable reasons may be men- 
tioned. Boys going out to work are faced with new temptations and at this age the pro- 
vision of leisure activities becomes very important. At the beginning of the war many 
clubs and similar facilities were removed owing to premises being converted to other use 
and leaders of these activities being absorbed into the army or other work. Moreover, 
as the war proceeded and new factories came into operation, the demand for boy labour 
became insistent, and young boys found themselves in possession of weekly wages far 
- exceeding the average of peace time, which usually means money to be spent rather 
than saved or contributed to the upkeep of the home. Poverty is sometimes given as a 
reason for delinquency, but under these new conditions unexpected pocket money has 
brought new temptations. The appearance before the courts of young boys who are 
earning three to five pounds a week has been made the subject of stern comment by 
magistrates. 

In addition to the causes mentioned it would be unwise to ignore the effect of the ex- 
citement and unsettlement of war on adolescent boys. Apart from opportunities given 
for easy looting, especially in the blackout, there can be little doubt that boys are 
stirred by stories of deeds at sea, on the field and in the air, and the spirit of adventure 
thus roused leads the more adventurous to find an outlet in ways readily open to them, 
and this type frequently works in gangs. If these boys can be made to recognise that 
their misguided energies are “‘helping the enemy,” but could be used to the national 
advantage, much juvenile delinquency could no doubt be prevented. 

The same motives operate, but in rather different ways, in the case of girls, though 
the number affected is fortunately much smaller. Though this memorandum is directed 
mainly to the case of boys, it is important that the needs of girls should not be over- 
looked. 

It is obvious that it is far better to lead young people away from misconduct than 
to endeavour to check it when they are found committing offences, apart from the fact 
that any large increase of offenders greatly adds to the already anxious tasks of the 
courts. It is therefore necessary in this memorandum to emphasise the importance of 
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preventive measures. The needs of school children in this connection differ from those 
of boys and girls who are starting work. 

School children.—Mention has already been made of the close relation between de- 
linquency among school children and the disturbance of their education which was un- 
avoidable in the early stages of the war. The Board of Education realised from the 
first the urgent need to restore educational facilities as soon as possible and, with the 
active co-operation of local education authorities throughout the country, many of the 
difficulties arising from evacuation, the destruction of school premises, and other war 
conditions, have been overcome, with the result that in most areas sufficient accommo- 
dation is now available to provide full-time education and the position is still improving. 

The position as regards actual attendance at school is less satisfactory. Truancy 
from school used to be a serious problem, but for many years before the war it had be- 
come negligible in amount. The disturbance of home conditions caused by the war has 
produced a new crop of truancy, and there is evidence that thoughtless parents, when 
the routine of school attendance has been broken, do not appreciate the harm done by 
allowing their children to be absent from school. The need, therefore, has arisen for a 
stricter enforcement of school attendance, and this has come at a time when school 
attendance officers are reduced in numbers owing to their being called up or transferred 
to other work. It is incumbent on local education authorities to take all possible meas- 
ures to get children to school and when persuasion fails, to bring cases of persistent fail- 
ures before the courts. At this stage the matter becomes one for the consideration of the 
justices, and it may be confidently anticipated that, bearing in mind the considerations 
mentioned above, they will readily recognise the need for adequate measures to ensure 
compliance with the law relating to school attendance. 

The employment of school children has an immediate bearing on school attendance. 
For many years such employment has been growing less partly owing to legal restrictions 
and partly owing to recognition on the part of parents that the child who is employed on 
school days cannot get the full benefit of education. Under war conditions, however, 
there may well be a tendency to resort to the services of school children to a much great- 
er extent. Local education authorities would therefore be well advised to watch 
this tendency and to see that the provisions of the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, and the byelaws made under the Act are complied with. It has been the custom 
in some country districts for school children to be employed in light agricultural work 
during school holidays. Owing to the vital importance of food production and the 
shortage of agricultural labourers, farmers may look to such help as they can get from 
this source. Local byelaws admit of children over twelve being so employed on school 
holidays, subject to conditions as to the hours of employment, and school holidays can 
be fixed to suit local seasonal needs. Care should be taken to see that the kind of work 
on which school children are employed is suited to their age and capacity, and that the 
hours for which they are employed are not excessive. If this is not done such employ- 
ment may have an injurious effect on their physical welfare as well as on their education.* 

But to prevent delinquency among school children it is not enough to secure regular 
attendance at school; it is also necessary to consider what they are doing in their leisure 
time, particularly when so many are evacuated, or when one or both parents may be 
employed on war work and away from home during many of the hours when children 


* The Home Office circular of 7th February, 1940, and the Board of Education cir- 
cular of the 20th February, 1941, issued to local authorities, deal with this matter more 
fully. 
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are free from school. There is evidence of young children getting out of hand through 
lack of domestic care before and after school. A number of local education authorities, 
especially in reception areas, have already recognised this need and have organised 
centres, usually in school buildings, where boys and girls can play games or carry on 
hobbies. A more general provision of these facilities is greatly to be desired. Super- 
vision of the children is necessary. In spite of the heavy call which the war has made on 
school teachers it is believed that many will be willing to give their services. The assist- 
ance of suitable voluntary bodies should be invited. It is essential that persons under- 
taking the work of supervision should know how to help children to play games and, if 
necessary, some simple training can be given to those volunteers who have not had 
previous experience. 

Employment of leisure.—In the last war the growth of juvenile delinquency led to 
the appointment by the then Home Secretary of a Juvenile Organisations Committee, 
the object of which was to stimulate local effort in the provision of social and recreative 
facilities for young people through local juvenile organisations. .. . . 

With the outbreak of the present war the Government decided that the Board of 
Education should undertake a direct responsibility for the social and recreational wel- 
fare of young people who have left school. A National Youth Committee was set up to 
advise upon all aspects of juvenile welfare and a special youth branch was established 
at the Board to administer grants in aid of the work and to give effect to the policy 
decided upon. This policy was announced in the Board’s Circular 1486 and developed 
in subsequent circulars. Local authorities for higher education—i.e. the authorities of 
counties and county boroughs—were asked to set up local youth committees, representa- 
tive of both the statutory and voluntary sides and of other interests concerned, includ- 
ing the churches, teachers, employers and employees, to stimulate local interest and 
action, ascertain local needs and frame practical programmes for meeting them; and 
they were encouraged to make full use of their powers under Section 86 of the Act to 
supply and to aid the supply of facilities. In addition, the Board took power to make 
direct grants to voluntary organisations to help them to maintain and extend their 
activities. Notwithstanding the heavy demands made upon them by war conditions, 
local education authorities and voluntary organisations have made a most encouraging 
response to the Government’s policy. Local youth committees are now in active opera- 
tion in nearly all the higher education areas. .... 

There can be no question that the unwholesome use of leisure is one of the main 
roads leading to delinquency and, whilst it may be truly said that, but for the action 
taken, the records of offences might have been even higher, it is equally true to say 
that there is a very large number of young people whom the facilities offered have not 
yet reached and that their case calls for special and immediate consideration. Long 
experience has shown that the delinquents come mainly from unsatisfactory environ- 
ment and that they are generally the most difficult to persuade to join youth organisa- 
tions and participate in organised activities. It is a common experience with those who 
have started centres and similar activities for the rougher type of boy and girl to find 
that in course of time these centres become “respectable.” Whilst this tends to prove 
the success of their work, it is found that the “respectable” club or centre no longer 
attracts the undisciplined youth of the streets. The only course is to start new ventures 
and begin the good work anew. 

Reference has been made to the effect of war excitement on adolescent boys and the 
spirit of adventure thus aroused. All those who are organising leisure activities should 
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bear this consideration well in mind and should endeavour to see that the older boys 
are given some opportunity of doing useful work connected with war and so far as may 
be possible work which appeals to the youthful imagination because it is not devoid of 
an adventurous element. 

In a number of cities youth organisations play a part in the local civil defence or- 
ganisation, some having cadet units for the training of boys too young to take an active 
role. In many places there is a strong demand for older boys to give some of their 
spare time to act as messengers for the Report and Control Centres or for the various 
A.R.P. services in case of the interruption of telephonic communications, or to supple- 
ment them in times of excessive traffic. After a raid the processes of restarting the nor- 
mal life of the place offer many useful ways in which youths who have received an ele- 
mentary training in civil defence can assist the local authorities. The tasks assigned to 
them will be varied and not only of momentary interest. They will often serve to 
strengthen the civic sense by bringing the young mind into early contact with the work- 
ing of the machinery of local government. 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that one of the best means of checking de- 
linquency in war-time, as in peace, is to provide more, and more varied, social and recre- 
ative facilities to meet the needs and tastes of all sections of the youthful community— 
indeed, this has been proved in places where such provision has been made and a de- 
crease in delinquency has resulted—and to challenge youthful exuberance to interest 
itself in useful service. With goodwill and co-operation on the part of all concerned the 
difficulties even of war-time can be overcome. In any town or area where there is evi- 
dence of an abnormal number of offenders it should be the first duty of the courts and 
the local education authority, in consultation with other social agencies, to consider 
how the provision made for wholesome and healthy leisure activities can be made more 
adequate for the class of young people concerned in the offences. This question is 
primarily one for the local youth committee and in any district or area which is not 
covered by such a committee one should be formed at once. The problem of dealing 
and controlling juvenile delinquency in war-time, though difficult, will not prove 
intractable if all concerned join forces in a united attack upon it, backed, as they will 
be, by the fullest practicable support that the central departments can give. 


THE HARRY BRIDGES CASE AGAIN 


HE Bridges case should have come to an end when the Secretary of 

Labor accepted the report of Dean Landis of the Harvard Law 
School, who had been appointed special trial examiner in the deportation 
proceedings in 1939. But six months later the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service had been transferred from the Department of Labor to the 
Department of Justice, and Congress had amended the immigration law 
so as to provide for the deportation of any alien ‘‘who was at the time 
of entering the United States, or has been at any time thereafter, a mem- 
ber of or affiliated with” an organization seeking and advocating the 
overthrow of the government by force and violence. Dean Landis’ deci- 
sion was confined to the question of the relation of Bridges to the Com- 
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munist party at the time when the Department of Labor proceedings 
were initiated in 1938. 

After a new inquiry by the F.B.I. as to whether grounds existed for 
reopening deportation proceedings against Harry Bridges, the Attorney- 
General issued a warrant in February, 1941. Bridges was rearrested, new 
proceedings were opened, and former Federal Judge Charles B. Sears 
was appointed as the new presiding inspector in the new deportation hear- 
ings, which dragged along through forty-four volumes of evidence, one 
volume for each hearing day, through 7,546 typewritten pages. In addi- 
tion, the government introduced 297 exhibits and Harry Bridges 62. 

To the plain citizens of this country this all seemed like much ado about 
little, but things went from bad to worse when Judge Sears found 
that Bridges was and had been subject to deportation. The Sears 
opinion, which was submitted on September 26, 1941, was in turn 
reversed unanimously by the Board of Immigration Appeals of the 
Department of Justice. But unfortunately the case did not end there. 
Attorney-General Biddle reversed the Board of Immigration Appeals in 
May, 1942, and ordered that Harry Bridges be deported. Mr. Bridges 
then, quite properly, initiated habeas corpus proceedings, and the case 
has now gone on its long, slow journey to the United States Supreme 
Court, while Bridges is out on bail. 

It may be well to review briefly the events leading up to the present 
situation as follows: Harry Bridges, a native of Australia, entered the 
United States in 1920. Five years later it is charged that he had become 
a member of the Communist party and of the Marine Workers’ Industrial 
Union; and it is charged that the Communist party and the Marine Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union have been and remain organizations believing in and 
advocating the overthrow by force and violence of the government of the 
United States. On the basis of these charges it is proposed that he be 
deported at the expense of our government. The testimony against 
Bridges involved several witnesses whose names are familiar in connec- 
tion with Communist activity, among them Benjamin Gitlow, who is now 
a lecturer and writer, and no longer a member of the party, from which 
he was expelled in 1929; Ezra F. Chase, who was a member of the party 
from 1931 to 1934 and from 1935 through 1937 and was secretary for 
the League against War and Fascism; Farrell Schnering, Howard Rush- 
more, and Nathaniel Honig. 

Every newspaper reader knows that the order of the Attorney-General 
has been widely criticized. We are now at war, and Australia and Russia 
are our allies. The printed memorandum of Judge Sears, which is now 
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available,’ is not convincing and reads like a statement for the prosecu- 
tion. It presents both the evidence and the arguments that have been 
used to show that Harry Bridges should be deported. 

Since the memorandum may be described, as has been said, as a pres- 
entation of the case for the prosecution, the reader is prepared for a less 
than objective attitude toward the evidence. For example, extended space 
is given to obviously untrustworthy statements (e.g., the statement on 
p. 123 about a meeting in Madison Square Garden, at which Bridges 
spoke, about which as to the character and purpose there is “violent 
conflict,’ so that no account can be said to be convincing, and yet nine 
pages are devoted to it). 

The Sears memorandum contains an introduction and four sections: 
in the first the Communist party is discussed—its history, objectives, 
methods, and program. In the second, evidence is presented relating to 
Bridges’ membership in and affiliation with the Communist party and 
associated organizations. In the third, his membership in the I.W.W. is 
discussed as a ground for deportation. The fourth section undertakes to 
review the proposed findings of fact and conclusions of law and order. 

The case is important not because of Harry Bridges but because it 
shows how the deportation provisions of the immigration law may lead 
to grave injustices in the case of aliens who do not have the ability and 
the resources with which to defend themselves as does Harry Bridges. 

Meantime, Attorney-General John A. Beasley commented the day 
after the ruling that it could not “‘be regarded as acceptable to the Aus- 
tralian viewpoint,” and Mr. Beasley cabled Bridges that Australia will 
grant him full citizenship rights if he returns to his native continent. 
One newspaper (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 29, 1942) carried an edi- 
torial, “‘Bridges and Browder,” with the following comment: 


The first thing that comes to mind on learning that Attorney General Biddle 
ordered the deportation of Harry Bridges is that this ruling is fundamentally 
in conflict with President Roosevelt’s commutation, less than two weeks ago, 
of the criminal sentence against Earl Browder... .. 

The immediate issue is the conflict between Bridges’ deportation order and 
the commutation for Browder. If Browder, who violated a law and was duly 
sentenced in a court of justice, should be freed, it is difficult to see why Bridges, 
who brought order to the shipping chaos on the Pacific Coast, should be fired 
from the country. Conversely, if Bridges is dangerous because of his political 


‘Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice, File No. 
55973/217, In the Matter of Harry Renton Bridges. Memorandum Decision, Charles B. 
Sears, Presiding Inspector. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
Pp. iv+187. 
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beliefs, Browder the nation’s No. 1 Communist, twice his party’s candidate for 
President, should be regarded as even more dangerous. ... 

The Browder commutation was a just and wise thing, calculated to have a 
favorable effect on our embattled ally. The Bridges deportation flies in the 
face of tributes which shipping managers have paid the C.I.O. leader. for his 
important contribution to the nation’s war effort. 


The Post-Dispatch (June 4) comments on the probable results of the 
action of the Attorney-General because of ‘‘the encouragement it gives 
to Dies and the witch-hunters who necessarily have been lying low of 
late.”’ The Post-Dispatch comment may be quoted further: 


In some quarters, there is now a demand for deporting all aliens who are 
Communists—or who are thought to be. Others are shouting for the seizure of 
all native-born persons who have become tagged, for whatever cause, as Com- 
munists. And others, even more hysterical, have revived the hue and cry that 
there are “several thousand Americans in the Government service who seek to 
overthrow our Government!” 

The madness which has been touched off can be judged by the demand 
of Senator Reynolds, chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee: 
“Bridges should not be allowed to make the trip home alone. There are thou- 
sands of Communists here who ought to be rounded up and deported or held in 
concentration camps until we get rid of them.” 

Deported with Bridges to Australia, our war ally, where American soldiers 
are now preparing for an eventual offensive with the Australians against Japan? 

Deported to Russia, also our ally, whose heroic soldiers today are locked with 
the Nazi hordes in a battle to the death—a battle for Americans as well as for 
Russians? 


FAMINE, STARVATION, AND DISEASE IN EUROPE 


HE British Famine Relief Committee, a fact-finding organization of 

churchmen, announced in July a 4o per cent rise in infant mortality 
over the normal rate in German-occupied Europe. On the basis of first- 
hand reports, the suffering from want of food in conquered and occupied 
areas as well as in other nations at war on the Continent was com- 
pared with the situation after four years of the first World War. There is 
increasing frequency of scurvy, rickets, anemia, dermatosis, and eye in- 
fections, it said. 

Reports published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (July 18) giving in- 
formation which we believe will be of interest to our readers show sharp 
increases in the death rate in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Greece, 
and “even in the land of Hitler’s Finnish companions-in-arms. All the 
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hunger diseases are taking a heavy toll, and, as usual, it is heaviest among 
children—young children.” 
The Post-Dispatch also says: 


This is at once a most urgent argument for British and American leaders to 
shake off the paralysis that seems to have numbed them. Here is a challenge 
to the leaders of a war for humanity to take those bold and daring steps which 
alone can bring an early end to humanity’s suffering. 


An article in the New York Times (June 2) reported that 
during last winter the Greek mortality rate had increased by 1,500 per cent, 
while the birth rate decreased by 700 per cent, as compared with the same period 
in 1940 and 1941. 

Moral bankruptcy has set in and a wave of criminality has swept the country. 
People are ready to steal and even to murder to obtain food. The percentage of 
crimes in the first four months of this year was fifty times greater than in the 
corresponding period last year and was rapidly increasing. 


The Times article showed that 


despite the magnificent work of the International Red Cross, which was feeding 
700,000 out of 800,000 persons daily in Athens and surrounding districts by 
means of soup kitchens placed in schools, factories, hospitals, police stations, 
philanthropic institutions and private houses loaned for the purpose [it was 
estimated that] 20 per cent of the Greek population died in some districts in 
the six months ending March 31, and that by next spring only 10 per cent of 
the people living a year ago would be able to survive. This means that unless 
drastic relief measures are taken the Greek people are doomed to extinction. 


A recent report about conditions in Greece came from another Associ- 
ated Press correspondent who returned after a period of internment in 
Italy. He said that refugees from Greece reported that Athens is a starv- 
ing city, subsisting principally at public soup kitchens with an average of 
500 persons dying daily from slow, torturing starvation (Chicago Tribune, 
June 6). 

The puppet government, serving the interests of the German conquerors, 
has deserted the Greek people in their crisis. ... . 

Only with American assistance in the importation of thousands of tons of 
food monthly can the famine be held in check, relief workers say. German and 
Italian authorities have promised to respect relief shipments from the United 
States. 

German authorities disclaim responsibility for the feeding of conquered 
nations like Greece... .. Italian authorities have been less indifferent to the 
needs of the Greek populace, but the severe food shortage in Italy has left little 
surplus for relief work among the Greeks. 
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The public kitchens are maintained by relief organizations and are serving 
.... about three-fourths of the population. .. . . 

The tragedy of Greece is not so much the dead picked up in the streets each 
morning by motor trucks and men with hand carts, observers say, as the famine 
and condemnation to death reflected in the faces of those dragging their starved 
bodies through the streets. 

Ragged columns of men, women, and children pick over the garbage of 
Germans and Italians. 

The poor lie in their squalid homes, too weak to move. Relief workers are 
greeted with cries of pain, sighs, delirious ravings, prayers. ... . 

The hospitals are overcrowded, sometimes with three or four starving pa- 
tients in a bed. The courtyards of the morgues are filled with bodies. Three 
hundred bodies at a time are buried in large pits. 


A nation-by-nation review of the report of the British Famine Relief 
Committee was given in an Associated Press report from London as fol- 
lows: 

Belgium.—A special survey with respect to children attending school indi- 
cates that 63 per cent get no or scarcely any breakfast, 33.5 per cent get an 
inadequate noon meal and 56 per cent get insufficient supper. 

The report put the general death rate for adults and children so far this 
year at 21.5 per 1000o—compared with a normal 13—and added that “‘there is 
abundant reason to believe that the health of several generations may be irre- 
mediably impaired.” 

France-—The committee quoted a Quaker report describing children with 
“distended stomachs and thin, spindly legs” and said the mortality rate in un- 
occupied France had risen 45 per cent. It cited the report of a French physician 
that the mortality of children up to 9 years old in Nazi-occupied Paris had in- 
creased by 29 per cent. 

Poland.—Instead of a daily 2400 calories necessary to maintain a healthy 
existence, the committee said food rations allowed to Poles provided them with 
no more than 680 calories and allowances for Jews yielded only 400. Citing 
bread as a typical example of food discrimination, it said Germans get a weekly 
allowance of four and one-half pounds, Poles two and one fourth and Jews one. 

Finland.—In Eastern Karelia, the committee said, “‘7o per cent of the chil- 
dren under 7 are dying of starvation.” Its authority was John P. Thelen of the 
American Red Cross. 

The Netherlands.—The committee said 20 to 25 per cent of the children living 
in towns were undernourished and the adult population was near starvation. 

Greece.—Quoting what it called firsthand reports, the committee said: 

“From August until the end of March 320,000 deaths were registered in 
Greece, exceeding over five times the normal death rate and being higher among 


infants. 
“On the other hand, births are being reduced to exceedingly low rates and of 


new-born children hardly any survive.” 
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CHICAGO ALUMNI DIRECTORY: 

DIRECTORY covering the names, theses subjects, and present 

positions of nearly nine hundred students who have received the 
higher degrees, A.M. and Ph.D., in the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago, during a period of twenty-one 
years is now available. Included with the alumni directory is a report of 
the Dean of the School covering the same period, which was made at the 
time of the University of Chicago Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. 


THE GRACE ABBOTT FELLOWSHIP IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


AWARD BY THE DELTA GAMMA FRATERNITY 

HE award of the fellowship of $1,000 for a year of professional 

study in an accredited school of social work has been announced 
by the chairman of the committee, Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Washington, D.C., and Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Fellowship for 
1942-43 has been given to Verna Esser, of Prescott, Arizona, supervisor in 
the Arizona Child Welfare Services. Mrs. Esser is a graduate of the 
University of Arizona and has done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. 

The committee, which met in Washington, again had the assistance of 
Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, director of the Division of Child Welfare 
Services of the United States Children’s Bureau, and of Miss Agnes Van 
Driel, director of the Division of Technical Training, Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board, who served as consultants for the 
committee. Both of the consultants were able to attend the meeting. 

In announcing the award, the secretary of the committee said that all 
the members of the committee, including the consultants, were greatly 
impressed by the large number of apparently able workers from the public 
welfare and child welfare services who had made application for this 
Fellowship, and the committee again expressed regret, as they did when 
announcing last year’s award, that there were not several Fellowships 
instead of one to be granted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1943-44 
The committee at the same time announced that the Fellowship was 
again offered for the academic year 1943-44, in honor of the public 


Copies of this directory may be obtained from the University of Chicago Book- 
store, price 25 cents (with postage included, 30 cents). 
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services of Grace Abbott, who was a member of Delta Gamma at the 
University of Nebraska. The Fellowship is open to any woman graduate 
of an accredited American college or university and may be used at any 
accredited school of social work; but it is restricted to candidates who are 
under forty years of age, who have been employed in the public welfare 
service, and who plan to return to the public service. The fellowship will 
be again awarded in May, 1943. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the corresponding secretary of the committee, Mrs. Florence H. Blanchard, 
2573 Van Dorn Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Applications should be filed before April 1, 1943. Any applicant who 
filed for the 1941-42 or the 1942-43 Fellowship and who may wish to 
apply again should send for a second application form, but material sent 
in support of the earlier application is still available in the files of the 
committee. 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ASSISTANCE AND EARNINGS OF PERSONS EM- 
PLOYED ON PROJECTS OPERATED BY THE WORK PROJECTS AD- 
MINISTRATION AND UNDER THE CIVIL WORKS PROGRAM IN 116 
URBAN AREAS, JANUARY, 1929—DECEMBER, 1941 
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Social Security Board, Bureau of Public Assistance 


t Earnings of all persons employed under the Civil Works Program, including the administrative staff. 
tt Earnings on projects operated by the W.P.A. within the areas. 
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Self-analysis. By KAREN Horney, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & 

Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 309. $3.00. 

Dr. Horney has again produced a work which will command a great deal of 
attention and comment. Unfortunately its scientific validity is so controversial 
that one must seriously question the wisdom of the decision to publish it in 
popular form prior to the adequate discussion of the many problems involved in 
the pertinent professional journals. This question, however, may not seem very 
significant to Dr. Horney, who feels that ‘“‘the gap between the trained and 
untrained person is often regarded as wider than it is.” In fact, the book is a 
testament of the author’s optimistic faith in the neurotic individual’s capacity 
to help himself. 

Characteristically, Dr. Horney takes her departure from issues raised with 
her old nemesis, Freud. To the uninitiated reader these may have an aspect of 
cogency to present-day psychoanalytic fact and theory, thus adding to the ap- 
parent relative soundness of the author’s critical position. However, many of 
the points of issue are neither original nor unique to her. Psychoanalysis is a 
growing science, and like other sciences it has experienced expansions, modifica- 
tions, and certain radical changes in its hypothetical structure, to which Dr. 
Horney as well as many others have made contributions. It adds little to a 
thesis which presumes to stem from new ways of thinking in psychoanalysis to 
begin by jousting with the windmills of a historic past as though they were the 
evil spirits of today. The author’s tendency to do so is somehow incongruous 
with her own clinical practice of letting the infantile history take care of itself. 

Proceeding to the thesis itself, here is the question raised by the book: Is it 
possible to go “one step further” beyond “removing the obstacles” (i.e., analyz- 
ing the resistances) or “eliciting sufficient incentive”’ (i.e., transference love) to 
the end of mobilizing mental energy in the patient that “will produce material 
that will eventually lead to some further insight”? ‘Could the patient scrutinize 
his self-observations or his associations with his own critical intelligence?”’ The 
author feels quite definitely that he could. And she bases this conviction on 
the following theoretical points. 

It is common experience that life-situations can be therapeutic and that indi- 
viduals have worked things out for themselves. Apparently “unsuccessful” analy- 
ses have been known to complete themselves successfully after formal work had 
been interrupted. It would seem thus that the patient can work through some- 
thing for himself. Psychoanalysis has placed too much emphasis on “resist- 
ance,” which has been looked upon as too final and inexorable. Our attitude 
toward it has been determined by 
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no more and no less than Freud’s whole philosophy of the nature of man. . . . if man is 
driven by instincts and if among them a destruction instinct plays a prominent role— 
as was the contention of Freud—not much, if any, space is left in human nature for con- 
structive forces that might strive toward growth and development. 


These constructive forces ‘‘constitute the dynamic counterpole to the forces pro- 
ducing the resistances. A denial of them must by necessity lead to a defeatist 
attitude toward the possibility of overcoming our resistances through our own 
efforts.” Dr. Horney does not share “this part of the Freudian philosophy.” 
Freud’s emphasis was on “gaining freedom from” imprisoning forces; he denied 
the “wish to grow”—“‘scoffed at it as a sort of hollow idealism”—looked upon it 
as a narcissistic desire for self-inflation; while Dr. Horney wishes to “make free 
for the development of potentialities” and asserts that the “wish to develop 
remains after narcissism is analyzed” and belongs among the ultimate strivings 


‘which cannot be further analyzed. This basic “incentive,” implemented by 


“critical intelligence” and fortified by the courage for “ruthless honesty,” makes 
self-analysis possible. 

The difficulties are “the emotional factors that blind us to unconscious 
forces.”” And these, Dr. Horney believes, the patient can learn to deal with by 
himself. She proceeds to instruct him in three or four chapters and with an 
assigned reading list, while protesting: ‘‘Naturally, I do not hold any substitute 
[for the knowledge, training, and skill of the professional analyst] to be possible. 
I do not aspire to offer even an approximate substitute.” This, it appears, is not 
necessary because: “Faith in specialization can easily turn into blind awe and 
stifle any attempt at new activity.” The patient “somewhere” has all the 
knowledge about himself that the professional analyst must strive so hard to 
ferret out. It follows that, with sufficient “incentive” to grow and develop, the 
patient can by-pass the need for such assistance. The author says: “It suffices 
to have some psychological knowledge and this need not be book knowledge but 
may be gained from ordinary experience.” The unsolved paradox, however, is 
that “‘the only indispensable requirement [for self-analysis] is a willingness to 
believe that unconscious factors are sufficiently powerful to throw the whole 
personality out of gear.” One is compelled to inquire how the patient is to have 
such an “indispensable’’ belief, in any dynamically meaningful sense, and yet be 
the same person who by definition suffers from “emotional factors that blind us 
to unconscious forces.” Furthermore, we know how rare is the gift of psychologi- 
cal aptitude and how much more frequently its absence is the patient’s main 
defensive inhibition. Can it be that we have here a new sort of lifting by the 
bootstraps? 

These considerations bring us to the question of the nature of the central 
weakness of the thesis. One is impressed, in this book, with the high degree of 
emphasis that Dr. Horney seems to place on the importance of insight gua in- 
sight as a therapeutic agent. Despite the fact that she refers in passing to the 
role of the analyst as regards the “human support” and “friendly interest” he 
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provides for the patient; and, despite the even more important fact that Dr. 
Horney’s most valuable contributions to psychological medicine have been 
based on her fundamental conception of the “neurotic trend” as developing 
under the cultural conditions of the individual’s historically determined inter- 
personal relationships, she fails, anywhere in the present volume, to discuss the 
crucial significance for the therapeutic process of the recapitulation of these rela- 
tionships in the interpersonal phenomenon of the analytical transference. The 
word “‘transference”’ does not appear in the Index. 

The fact is that we have been compelled to realize that insight (even if, as 
Dr. Horney puts it, one feels it in one’s “guts’’) plays only a supporting role in 
the psychotherapeutic process. Granted that an individual may evolve from his 
inner experience and self-scrutiny even a high degree of self-understanding, this 
does not signify much for the modification of his capacity for new living. It may, 
instead, be a mode of resistance par excellence. Indeed, Dr. Horney finds it im- 
possible to disregard her experience as a sound clinician when, in her discussion 
of the patient’s share in the regular psychoanalytic process, she says: ‘This 
process is not only the sum of the work done by the analyst and the patient but 
is also a human relationship. The fact that there are two persons involved has 
considerable effect on the work done by each.” This statement implies—what is 
without doubt true—that the author is fully sensitive to the importance of the 
transference and the countertransference in the reconstruction of a personality. 
Yet, as regards her thesis, she begs the question involved. She says that the 
individual conducting his own analysis can supplant the analyst and substitute 
for the uses of the transference by watching his own reactions in his daily rela- 
tionships. Of course, she is cautious enough to add: ‘‘Whether he will make use 
of these sources of information is another question.” And she admits, first, the 
possibility that he may conceal his own role in the “real attitudes” of others and, 
second, that the patient may find “‘others” who will permit him to continue to 
exploit the usefulness of his neurotic attitudes. However, it is clear enough that 
in this “replacement” of the analyst Dr. Horney emphasizes the positive possi- 
bilities of gaining insight through “watching” relationships, while, on the other 
hand, she points only to the possible negative uses by the patient of such rela- 
tionships. 

It is certainly true that “insight” can be gained from such watching and that 
the analytical transference might, to this extent, be “replaced.” What the au- 
thor does not weigh sufficiently is the irreplaceable significance of the analytical 
transference as a constructive new “human relationship,” which gives an oppor- 
tunity for the resurgence of the individual’s biological capacity for that “growth 
and development” which Dr. Horney wishes for him. It is the responsibility of 
the analyst, on the basis of the fact that he is (or should be) “‘straightened out in 
relation to himself and others,” to provide that human relationship and that 
opportunity so that the insights which undermine the old neurotic adjustments 
are validated and fortified by foresights of tenable new adjustments. Life de- 
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velops only in relation to other life and takes its meaning only from other life. 
“Self-analysis,” as blazoned forth on the jacket and as the tendentiously naive 
reader (and there will be many of these) will understand it from the text, holds 
forth the ephemeral promise of analysis ina vacuum. At some point in the book 
Dr. Horney refers to the type of patient who tends masochistically to become 
subservient to the analyst. She cautions against such enslavement and with 
point. But the question must also be raised: What of the many individuals who 
hold themselves aloof from real human contact while skilfully concealing this 
from themselves as well as from others? Who is to caution them against self- 
analysis? 

The fact is that a careful reading of the book reveals that Dr. Horney has not 
fully committed herself to self-analysis except as a title. When she speaks of its 
possibilities, she refers to the following situations in which it might be carried on: 
during intervals between periods of regular analysis; when external circum- 
stances have caused a premature interruption of a regular analysis; when there 
are insufficient funds for a complete regular analysis; when the patient lives 
away from centers where analysts are available—in which case the patient has 
“occasional checkups” of regular analysis; and, for the “occasional analysis” of 
situational reactions, such as a headache or an unusual inhibition or aversion. 
When it comes to “complete self-analysis,” though she goes to some lengths to 
describe its technique (really only an excellent description of the state of mind 
of the patient and of the psychic events that characterize any patient in regular 
analysis) she speaks of its prospects “with a question mark.’ 

The validity of the “question mark” must be evident from the following: In 
none of the other situations in which self-analysis is suggested as feasible is the 
process really one of self-analysis. In each instance there is implicit the existence 
of an analyst with whom the therapeutic process is begun and in relationship to 
whom it continues. In this connection the reader should remember that in regu- 
lar analyses working through goes on during intervals and after interruptions. 
This is an old, established clinical fact. The leading case which Dr. Horney uses 
in illustration of her thesis (a beautiful example of character analysis) was under 
regular analysis with her for one and a half years, interrupted for two years 
during which the so-called self-analysis went on, and was again in analysis for a 
year “at irregular intervals.”’ There is no doubt that the patient, in this in- 
stance, did a fine job of working through an actual relationship of morbid de- 
pendency in which she had been left when the analysis was interrupted. The 
question is, however, whether this could have gone on so much within the full 
range of the patient’s awareness and intellectual scrutiny had there not been a 
constantly pressing real life-situation which demanded a solution? Had this not 
been so, would the case have lent itself so plausibly to the illustration of the 
thesis? Would this have been possible had the problem in real life been more 
diffuse? And one is compelled to ask: Was there no material in this interval 


t Reviewer’s italics. 
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referring to the fact of the premature interruption of the regular analysis, mate- 
rial which would have shown that the analyst was not so completely out of the 
picture as otherwise appears? 

Dr. Horney’s own material lends further validity to the “question mark’”’ 
which she attaches to complete self-analysis. In the chapter on ‘‘Resistances’’ 
she has been discussing techniques for dealing with them and then sums up as 
follows: “If resistances are tackled in this way ... . there is a good chance that 
they may be understood and overcome—provided that they are no stronger than 
one’s constructive will.”* Here is an explicit expression of her own doubt of the 
vehemence with which she attacks that “part of the Freudian philosophy” 
which emphasizes the potential strength of the resistances. This reviewer has no 
doubt of the existence and force of the “constructive will’ or “incentive” or the 
“wish to grow and to develop,” as Dr. Horney variously designates the biologi- 
cally given “impulse to mastery.’”’ Psychoanalysis has long identified this tend- 
ency and more recently has been giving increasing attention to it. But there is 
no doubt, also, that the free functioning of this impulse is trammeled by the very 
interpersonal vicissitudes which produce the neurotic trends. Neurosis is char- 
acterized by this fact from its very beginnings in the life of the individual. In the 
hypothetical ‘“‘normal” situation, the courage and freedom to let the impulse to 
mastery operate in the natural directions and to the natural extent of the given 
organism stems from the individual’s confidence in the interpersonal reality of 
which he is a part. That being so, in the actual neurotic situation, where there is 
no such confidence, how can it ever be that the “‘constructive will,” unaided, 
shall be stronger than the interpersonal forces that have from the beginning 
demonstrated their greater strength by stifling it? 

If one disregards the book’s theoretical position, it is possible to glean from 
its pages many of the clinical gems for which Dr. Horney is justly noted. It is 
unfortunate that the wide circulation which it is bound to receive will place it in 
the hands of those who will not be equipped to discriminate between the possible 
fact that we are presented here with a technical systematization of what in the 
past has been accepted as spontaneous “working through” and the author’s 
assumption that she has discovered self-analysis. 

MAXWELL GITELson, M.D. 
MICHAEL REESE HOspPITAL 
CHICAGO 


The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science. By GoRDON W. 
ALtporT. (Bull. 49.) New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1942. Pp. 210. $1.50. 

After a thorough and careful study of the psychological value of personal 
documents—especially the diary—and a critical review of a rather voluminous 
literature on the subject, Allport reaches the following conclusions: (1) The use 
of personal documents is a valid procedure in psychology. Experiments in their 
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use should be encouraged. (2) The procedures can be safeguarded against errors 
by using precautions that are already fairly well known. (3) The personal docu- 
ment has more than merely suggestive value for research. When properly for- 
mulated, it can be used as an individual source of direct investigation. It can 
thereby pass the “‘three critical tests of science”: understanding, prediction, and 
control. 

To the psychiatrist, the diary, letter, composition, or any of the other fantasy 
productions of his patient are accepted as part and parcel of clinical study. 
They are treated with the same type of critique that is related to the products 
of a direct psychiatric examination. Hence the problem of their incompleteness, 
distortions, omissions, and the like is familiar. The psychiatrist, unlike the psy- 
chologist, judging by Allport’s publication, does not question their value. They 
are the very substance of psychodynamics. That arguments must be used to 
prove their validity, since they are intimate revelations of the personality, would 
seem surprising to him. 

As research data, however, the personal document requires special scrutiny. 
The problem for the investigator who utilizes the diary or the autobiography as 
a source of study from which principles are to be drawn for general application, 
or for the understanding of motivation in any given case, becomes the central 
focus of Allport’s attention. Along these lines he has critically surveyed the 
psychologic thinking on this subject. He has tried to save the personal document 
from the assault of the dogmatic behaviorists and has helped to restore its proper 
place in psychologic discipline. He has tried to show how it can be made a more 


adequate instrument of scientific activity. 
Davip M. Levy, M.D. 
New York City 


The Yearbook of Philanthropy, 1941-42. Edited by JOHN PRICE JONES. 

New York: Inter-river Press, 1942. Pp. xix+148. $2.50. 

American philanthropy is a tradition. It is impressive to students at home 
and abroad. Our great educational institutions, our foundations, our religious 
programs, our museums, and our community chests are symbols of America 
which, unadmittedly, are even impressive to the average American citizen him- 
self. We all view these institutions with a sort of careless pride, but we like to 
give to them and many contributors remember them in their wills. Organized 
philanthropy is an American phenomenon. Strangely enough, there is no sub- 
stantial body of literature covering this great field of endeavor. Who gives the 
money? Why is it given? To whom does it go? These and many other questions 
might well be the subject of painstaking and persistent research. Strangely 
enough, the staff of a professional money-raising organization, the John Price 
Jones Corporation, is about the only group which in the past several years has 
made any real contribution toward presenting a perspective picture of American 
philanthropy. 
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In the 1941-42 issue of the Yearbook of Philanthropy, Mr. Jones points out 
that ten and one-half billion dollars were contributed by the American public 
between the years 1922 and 1938. Perhaps the details concerning contributions 
aggregating six hundred million annually are somewhat involved and sources 
too obscure to permit of really scientific research. But neither the involvements 
nor the obscurity of source material afford serious deterrents to the John Price 
Jones staff. They grapple with the problem and they do a job. The result is a 
volume worth serious study. 

Much of the material is four years old before it can be made available. Other 
source data are reasonably current. Like any practical man, Mr. Jones takes 
what is available and draws conclusions—in fact, quite a number of conclusions. 
One presumes they are predicated on the factual evidence he has found and 
blended against a background of wide personal experience and observation in the 
year-in and year-out job of raising large sums of money for many and diverse 
philanthropic programs. The result may not be orthodox research, but anyone 
whose profession depends upon support of this half-billion dollar annual philan- 
thropic subsidy will do well to study the generous observations and conclusions 
of Mr. Jones. 

For one thing, the reader will find some forty-five tables and twenty charts 
embodying tabulated and graphic data which are of superlative reference value 
for anyone responsible for or connected with enterprises dependent upon con- 
tribution support. He will also find a complete table of contents, a readable 
topography, a somewhat confusing makeup as between text and tables, and the 
complete absence of an index, which is especially irritating in a reference work. 

Any consistent pattern or design is not possible in a book of this character. 
One must perforce take his facts as he finds them and not bother too much about 
the interrelation of the subject matter. The first four chapters deal with the 
giver and his gifts. They involve World War I and World War II, together with 
facts concerning American philanthropy as to amount, source, purpose, general 
character, and trends. The volume then swings into a discussion of bequests, 
foundations, and corporation giving as a factor of growing importance in philan- 
thropy. After consideration of these somewhat diverse but important subjects 
the author presents a chapter on “The Determinants of Giving,”’ which every 
student and money-raising promoter or volunteer solicitor would do well to 
study carefully. Thereupon, Mr. Jones reviews a public opinion poll taken from 
some thirteen hundred givers in forty-eight states, who appear to conclude that 
charity is well administered, useful to society, that taxes will adversely affect 
giving, and that the contributor does not want government to take over his 
charitable obligations. Then the volume gets down to the specialized fields of 
giving and presents detailed information about universities and colleges, private 
secondary schools, community chests, family welfare agencies, hospitals, reli- 
gious organizations, museums, and some special urban data. Finally, there are a 
few pages on fund-raising abroad. 
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The Yearbook of Philanthropy could not be described as a scholarly or a well- 
organized volume. But in the opinion of this reviewer it constitutes a real con- 
tribution to thousands of professional educators, religious leaders, and social 
workers. After all, Mr. Jones is not writing to enhance a literary reputation or 
reinforce a position in the field of research. He had a distinguished reputation as 
a professional money-raiser, and it is a fine contribution to utilize his wide experi- 
ence in a presentation of facts, observations, and conclusions to serve as a guide 
to all who want to use it during a period of chaotic and changing conditions. 


PIERCE ATWATER 
Community Funp oF Cuicaco, INc. 


Report to American Jews on Overseas Relief, Palestine, and Refugees in the 
United States. By Ett GINzBERG. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. ix+92. $1.00. 

It is natural for people to be bound to their origins and to respect and desire 
to protect those things and those persons which were dear to their forbears. 

This is characteristic not only of immigrant Jews in America but of many 
other immigrant groups. Also it is characteristic of America as a whole (moti- 
vated partly by inherent generosity and partly by the influences of religion) 
that help be extended to those in distress even though they be in foreign lands. 
Witness the ministrations of the American Relief Administration in Russia, 
Austria, Poland, and Germany at the close of the last war. Witness the com- 
munity-wide campaigns for Chinese, Greek, Finnish, Czech, Dutch, and British 
relief today. 

It was natural that out of the ties of consanguinity, religious belief, and 
American sympathy, the Jews, beginning in about 1915, established various re- 
lief organizations to bring succor to the Jews of Europe, who, either as residents 
of their own countries or as refugees from them, were suffering and dying at an 
appalling rate. It was with characteristic Jewish genius for organization that the 
relief organizations were joined in the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee. Likewise, with characteristic genius for separateness in organization, 
the problems concerned with Palestine—not only relief problems, but problems 
of reconstruction, and, more particularly, problems inherent in building into that 
country, under the British mandate, resources that would enable it to absorb a 
larger Jewish population—were met separately. Some of the organizations in- 
terested in Palestine were united later in the United Palestine Appeal. 

From time to time since 1915 these two appeals for relief and reconstruction— 
namely, the Joint Distribution Committee and the United Palestine Appeal— 
have raised their funds jointly. 

Relief funds expended in European countries and elsewhere (for the J.D.C. 
worked on the problems of dislocated and dependent Jews in every country out- 
side of North America) saved many lives; created economic institutions; built 
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social and medical institutions. Even, as Mr. Ginzberg points out, when the 
Nazi armies had overrun Europe, the large Jewish agencies for relief and recon- 
struction found ways of moving persecuted Jews to areas of relative safety and, 
in many instances, to areas of permanent settlement. The problem of re-estab- 
lishing Jewish communities after this war, and even the problem of assisting in- 
dividual Jews during and after the war, is, however, a problem not to be encom- 
passed by private organizations. It is a problem for groups of governments and 
for individual governments. 

The American Jews and their organizations, no matter how much money 
they may raise, will not be able to overtake unsympathetic or anti-Semitic 
action on the part of governments. Private funds are and will be required to be- 
gin projects, to install necessary personnel, to plan, and to map reconstruction 
and resettlement. However, with the dislocation of millions of Jews in all coun- 
tries of Europe, in all of North Africa, and even in the communities of Asia and 
the Near East, only fundamental governmental action, treating these people as 
citizens where they are, by right, citizens, and giving them full participation in 
the economic life of the various countries, will solve the problem. The rehabilita- 
tion of individual Jews and of Jewish communities after this war is fundamen- 
tally the same problem as that of the reconstruction of the various countries in 
which they have been or are resident. Only on the basis of such governmental 
co-operation is the giving of large funds privately in America worth while. 

Hence the Joint Distribution Committee, the United Palestine Appeal, and 
the American organization known as the National Refugee Service (all of which 
Mr. Ginzberg describes) need now to plan on the basis of securing, first from 
the American government and then from other governments, fundamental co- 
operation as a necessary condition precedent to the raising of huge funds for 
post-war reconstruction. 

Since these organizations needed properly to divide funds that were allotted 
to them in the light of one another’s needs, they have from time to time ap- 
pointed allotment committees. Mr. Ginzberg’s description of his work as secre- 
tary to the 1941 Allotment Committee does not make the function of this com- 
mittee clear except to those who may have had the good or ill fortune to have 
served on one of the three allotment committees. Much work needs to be done 
to make this division of funds valid from a scientific point of view. The local 
Jewish communities in the country have come together in the Jewish Welfare 
Funds for raising, centrally, those funds required for overseas relief and for 
national and other needs that are not encompassed in the Community Chests, 
with which most Jewish communities are affiliated. It may be that a single na- 
tional agency will have to be established to deal with the proper raising and 
allotment of funds on behalf of overseas needs, once the war is finished. 

From the historical, governmental, and organizational points of view, of 
which some hint is given in the foregoing, Professor Ginzberg’s Report to 
American Jews is really quite inadequate. It is a partial sketch of a report that 
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still needs to be written and which will need to concern itself with the economic, 
social, and political position of the Jew in the modern world. 


SAMUEL A. GOLDSMITH 
JEWISH CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


The Family in a World at War. Edited by SIDONIE MATSNER GRUEN- 
BERG. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 298. $2.50. 


To those who are interested in the problems of the home front during a war 
period this book contains much that is of value. It was planned by the Board 
and Staff of the Child Study Association of America before the United States 
was actually at war. Since then the problems and the issues have become more 
sharply defined. The role of the family in the war effort of the nation is the 
theme of this book, with various chapters written by specialists in different 
fields. 

The first chapter on “The Family—War or Peace”’ is written by the editor, 
who elaborates on the importance of the family in the war effort. She says in 
conclusion: 

For what is necessary is something to make every last individual feel that this is his 
or her war, that the outcome is of supreme importance and must take precedence over 
everything else. This means men and women and children enlisted to find out what all 
the shooting is about—not content to give dutiful approval to leaders and officials. .... 

We have to win every battle on the home front as a condition of victory in the war. 
And out of this all-out war to rid the world of aggressors and to establish human rights 
for all people, we can win the peace only if we recognize that democracy and the good 
life begin in the family—in respect for persons. 


Paul V. McNutt has written the chapter on ““The Home Front and National 
Defense.”’ As director of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, .he 
writes of the work of the agency set up to implement the nation’s convictions 
regarding the importance of health and welfare services. The task of this agency 
is to build a national framework through which all resources—national and 
local, public and private—can be mobilized on broad sectors of the home front. 
Mr. McNutt describes the hard-pressed defense areas and gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the problems which have developed in these industrial communities 
that have grown so rapidly. Lack of community facilities and housing; recrea- 
tion, education, health, social protection, and community organization problems 
are some of these. He says: 

Whatever we do, here on the home front, to conserve the health and strength and 
courage of all the people is clear gain, both now and for the future. Whatever we do, 
now in our own time, to safeguard, to strengthen, and to implement our self-chosen 
way of life will further fortify this great American stronghold. 


Two chapters deal with nutrition. Louise Stanley, chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics in the Department of Agriculture, has written on the “Science 
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of Nutrition at the Home Base,” and Thomas T. Mackie, M.D., on the “Nutri- 
tional Aspects of Public Morale.” 

Several chapters deal specifically with the family. The importance of family 
morale in shaping national morale is the theme of the chapter by Lawrence K. 
Frank. The resilient quality of the American family, but the need for guidance 
and help are stressed in the chapter by Eduard C. Lindeman. He says that, in 
order to survive the type of attack which is now embodied in the antidemocratic 
forces of our time, the family will be required to reveal qualities of flexibility. 
Brigadier General Lewis B. Hershey has written a very interesting chapter on 
the democratic operation of the Selective Service Act and the impact of that 
act on the American family. The chapter on ‘Social Security and the National 
Purpose” by Anna M. Rosenberg also relates to the problems of the family, 
dealing as it does with economic security. At the end she says: “‘Only to the 
degree that the people of this country believe that America is dedicated to the 
improvement of its people’s—their own—hope of today and promise of the fu- 
ture will they want to defend it.” 

“The Work of Women in England,” ‘“‘Women and War Jobs,” and ‘“‘A Chal- 
lenge to American Women,” are the subjects of chapters by Martha M. Eliot, 
M.D., Anna W. M. Wolf, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. The comparison be- 
tween the health and social service facilities of Great Britain and the United 
States is illuminating. Much can be learned in this country from British ex- 
perience. The problems peculiar to women who want to participate in war work 
are discussed by the other two authors. 

Youth problems are discussed by three other authors. Eleanor D. Roosevelt, 
writing on the ‘‘Attitudes of Youth and Morale,” says: “It is our task to give 
the young people the background of courage, intelligent leadership, and confi- 
dence that they can carry the responsibilities and have the morale, no matter 
in what situations they are.’’ The problems of the adolescent are analyzed by 
Caroline B. Zachry, and Howard Y. McClusky writes on ‘“‘The Outlook of 
Youth in a World at War.” 

Other chapters, such as the ones by Mark A. McCloskey on “Educational 
Problems in Camp and Community”; by Pearl Buck, entitled ‘‘At Home in the 
World’’; by Susan Isaacs on “Children of Great Britain in Wartime”; and the 
one by James S. Plant, M.D., called “Emotional Strains in Time of Crisis,” add 
a great deal to the book. 

The appendixes contain material from the staff of the Child Study Associa- 
tion and the United States Children’s Bureau. All in all, this is a book that will 
be both useful and interesting to social workers. 

MARIETTA STEVENSON 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
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Basic Concepts in Social Case Work. By HERBERT H. APTEKAR. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix+201. $2.50. 


Mr. Aptekar in Basic Concepts in Social Case Work presents the essential 
ideas upon which one school of case-work thinking is based, with the hope that 
representatives of other schools of thought may submit similar comprehensive 
statements. It is his belief that the more clearly differences emerge the more 
rapidly a synthesis of various schools of thought will take place. The reviewer 
agrees that great clarification might occur, but she believes that synthesis will 
result only in so far as there is room for logical consistency in the area of funda- 
mental concepts. If there are marked basic differences, the product of these ex- 
plorations inevitably would be a clear realization of our differences and an 
acknowledgment of the intolerable fact noted by Gordon Hamilton that our pro- 
fessional practice has more than one base." At the risk of such oversimplification 
and overemphasis as may occur when one discusses the parts of theoretical sys- 
tems, I shall comment on a few concepts which seem to represent radical differ- 
ences in thinking and practice. 

The author quarrels with the limitations of “atomistic” scientific analysis on 
the grounds that the whole is always something more than and something dif- 
ferent from the sum of its parts, and he concludes that, since the parts do not 
completely reveal the whole, a knowledge of them is not useful. He substitutes 
for the partial knowledge made available through scientific method very general 
descriptive conceptions which apparently only approximate the whole, but 
which partial truths, for reasons not made clear to the reader, he considers more 
sound than the partial truths attained through scientific analysis. What is the 
content of the “wholes” through which the author would try to understand 
human behavior rather than through the analysis of the parts? He states that 
we must make use of certain ‘“‘very general descriptive conceptions... . it is 
important to give them a content which may not be precise but which is true to 
one’s own experience and that of others.”” As one examines these general de- 
scriptive conceptions, one finds that they have been formulated to a considerable 
extent through the atomistic scientific analysis which he deplores. The scien- 
tist’s hypotheses are assumed to be true or to have enough validity to serve as 
generalizations, and, while granting that people react differently to the same 
experience, he proceeds to evaluate and serve hypothetical man in the light of 
these assumptions. 

On the theory that man commonly feels and acts in certain ways in response to 
certain factors or within given situations, certain formalized approaches are used 
and procedures established which he believes not only test his capacity to use 
help but also enable him to assert his will and thereby to become more active in 
the solution of his problems. This represents a departure from traditional social 


1 Gordon Hamilton, “The Underlying Philosophy of Case Work Today,” Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 1941, pp. 237-53- 
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case-work method, and an adequate discussion of its difference transcends the 
scope of this brief review. From the author’s conception of scientific analysis it 
would seem that he does not appreciate the fact that this method has outgrown 
its atomistic infancy. Initial observations may be atomistic, but synthesis is 
continually going on within scientific thinking. Furthermore, the true scientist 
does not mistake the sum of the parts for the whole. It is an awareness of the gap 
between what is known and what remains to be known for a more complete 
comprehension of the whole which motivates the scientist’s eternal quest not 
only for further knowledge of the parts but also for a more exact understanding 
of their relatedness. It is this awareness which leads him to formulate tentative 
hypotheses and to be ever vigilant in testing those hypotheses. It is this aware- 
ness which leads him to seek not only the common elements in the individual’s 
response to the same situations, but also to search for and consider the variables 
or the unique features in these responses. In the variables there may be that 
something which characterizes the whole as something different from the sum of 
its parts. The social case worker traditionally has sought to learn wherein this 
case differs from other cases in the same category. What is peculiar to this indi- 
vidual rather than what is universal, what there is in this case which is distinctly 
personal—this has been her focus. This emphasis has been implicit in case-work 
method as differentiated from the categorical thinking, with its resultant routine 
procedures, which preceded the utilization of the case method in social diagnosis 
and treatment. 

In Mr. Aptekar’s presentation there is focus not only on the general form or 
pattern of the individual’s response but also on the form of the agency service, 
the routine aspects of which become diagnostic and treatment tools. The case 
citations impress the reader with the fact that the case worker would have to 
have much knowledge and a penetrating insight in order not to become stereo- 
typed in his evaluation of the import of the individual’s response to the more or 
less controlled environment which is created by a rigid use of the agency’s func- 
tion and by a strict adherence to the agency’s limitations. There would be 
needed knowledge and insight attained through prolonged study of the develop- 
ment of the total personality as it is reflected in the individual response—in 
short, knowledge derived through actual use of scientific method, the limitations 
of which the author decries. One wonders how a case worker could attain this 
knowledge through the use of the method described by the author; in fact, the 
reader sees it as a precarious approach for the novice, one in which hypotheses 
would tend to become dogma and case work a system of routines rather than a 
differential service to the individual. When one assumes the whole without un- 
derstanding the parts and the relatedness of the parts, one may in time find the 
whole devoid of content, and the services resulting from such general concepts 
may become ritualistic—in short, one may have form without content. 

Mr. Aptekar gives the case worker’s need for knowledge a secondary place. 
He states, after granting the importance of certain factual information: ‘In case 
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work, skill is much less related to knowledge than to personality development. 
The training process in social case work is largely a matter of personality devel- 
opment. But one cannot simply go about developing a personality. If the per- 
sonality is to develop at all it must do so in relation to experience with other 
personalities.” Granted the importance of personality, one notes that the author 
does not relate the development of professional personality to knowledge as well 
as to experience with other personalities. In many instances lack of knowledge, 
a limited professional education in relation to the extent and complexity of the 
problems which confront the social worker, has probably been an important fac- 
tor in producing an unsuitable professional personality. That anxieties, rigidi- 
ties, biased judgmatic attitudes, in short, overdetermined emotional need and 
involvements of all sorts, may stem from a basically inadequate preparation in 
terms of knowledge is not noted by the author. He places knowledge secondary 
to personality development and to an orientation in the psychology of social 
case work, which he presents in this book in the form of a number of general con- 
cepts, the deeper import of which could not be comprehended apart from a 
fairly extensive body of knowledge. 

One notes the inclusive concept of the will as defined in this presentation and 
the important objective of the social worker, which is described as that of helping 
the individual so that his will may find expression. For example, “What the 
client needs is not anything so intellectual as insight but the development of 
capacity to move.” There is no differentiation of kinds of will as determined by 
difference in needs, purposes, or ends. One might ask what value there is in 
movement per se. What of the individual whose will would move toward anti- 
social ends? At one point Mr. Aptekar states: ‘‘The social services which so- 
ciety has entrusted to case workers to administer are meant to be put to con- 
structive use. In administering them in relation to the will of the individual 
.... ifitis a normal will at all... . one places them at the client’s disposal as a 
means for creative action.” Yet at no point does the author differentiate normal 
will from that which deviates from the normal. Is one to infer from this that in 
the author’s opinion the case worker deals, or should deal, only with the normal 
will? Likewise, at other points the author does not define clearly the specific 
implications of some of his general concepts. For example, in discussing ‘“‘move- 
ment,” which occurs in ‘‘the freeing process,” he refers to the individual as now 
getting better, now getting worse. It is not clear what he would consider better 
or worse, or what weight is given to the social import of the latter. He appears 
merely to view the client’s response with a kind of philosophical detachment as 
part of a desirable process of change. Likewise, he expresses the opinion that it 
is unethical for the case worker to outreach her function, and yet he is not clear 
as to what is ethical or unethical for a case worker, partly because he does not 
clearly define her function. 

Whether or not the reader agrees with the author’s point of view, this exposi- 
tion is a valuable one for student and experienced case worker, to both of whom 
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it is addressed. It is to be hoped that it will stimulate a critical evaluation of the 
concepts with which others of us work. For purposes of precise comparison es- 
sential to a real clarification of difference in thinking, one might wish that the 
author had been more analytic, perhaps even in the “atomistic” sense. His ap- 
plications of very general descriptive conceptions arouse more questions than 
they answer and leave the reader with vague general impressions—a certain con- 
ception of form without clarity as to content—perhaps the shadow rather than 
the substance of the philosophy which he expounds. This comment is made with 
appreciation of the difficult task undertaken by the author and with acknowledg- 
ment of a significant step that has been taken in the definition of basic concepts 


in social case work. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Business Statistics. By MARTIN A. BRUMBAUGH and LESTER S. KELLOGG, 
with the collaboration of IRENE J. GRAHAM. Chicago: Richard D. Ir- 
win, Inc., 1941. Pp. xv-+913. $4.00. 

Statistics for Sociologists. By MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. Pp. viiit934. $4.00. 


When Croxton and Cowden published their Applied General Statistics in 
1939, one reviewer described the volume as an “encyclopedia of statistics” rather 
than a textbook. But apparently the Croxton and Cowden book, instead of 
being a landmark, was really a pacesetter. Both of the texts under review here 
approach a thousand pages in length, and both include considerable material 
that has not usually been covered in previous publications of similar character. 
Both texts are very clearly written and copiously illustrated. Both measure up 
to high standards of scholarship. 

Since Business Statistics is addressed primarily to students of business ad- 
ministration, the illustrative materials are drawn chiefly from that field. Like- 
wise, the generous lists of problems and exercises following each chapter are de- 
signed to familiarize students with the types of data encountered in business 
organizations. Nevertheless, the text contains an abundance of material that 
should prove very useful as supplementary reading for students in other fields. 
The book assumes only that “the reader has proficiency in arithmetic and 
enough knowledge of algebraic symbolism to be able to substitute values in a 
formula” (p. iv). Because this assumption has been sustained throughout the 
volume, the various mathematical procedures have been set forth in consider- 
able detail and with unusual clarity. Most students should experience com- 
paratively little difficulty in following them. 

Unquestionably, large numbers of students approach the study of statistical 
methods with the initial handicap of a fear of mathematics. Chapter ii in this 
book, entitled ‘The Use of Numbers,” should help to smooth the way for those 
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who permit this obstacle to impede their progress. This chapter provides a 
quick review of basic arithmetic and equips the student to proceed with in- 
creased confidence to more elaborate methods. Likewise, logarithms—from 
which many students shrink—are treated in Appendix C with a degree of clarity 
that should -help in breaking down the resistance that teachers encounter in 
that area. 

The purpose of the authors of this book was to provide “‘a sound foundation.” 
They specifically disclaim any intention “‘to attain the research frontiers of any 
phase of statistical analysis.” This means that the basic methods of summariza- 
tion, analysis, and presentation have been treated very fully. There are three 
good chapters on graphs, several on the planning and conduct of an investiga- 
tion, and two on ratios. The chapters on classification and use of library sources 
cover an aspect of research that has frequently received too little attention in 
textbooks and from teachers. 

Like the Brumbaugh and Kellogg text, Margaret Jarman Hagood’s book is 
addressed to the needs of a definite group—the sociologists. The author has 
aspired not only to introduce the student to the accepted basic statistical meth- 
ods but also to push on to processes some of which “have not as yet found wide 
application in sociological fields” (p. viii). To this latter area she assigns the 
term “inductive statistics” and includes within it her discussion of the normal 
curve and of the various aspects of sampling. The final section of her book is 
entitled ‘Selected Techniques for Population Data.” The five chapters in this 
section deal not only with the familiar problems of estimating population, 
standardizing birth and death rates, and correcting birth and death rates but 
also with the less widely known methods involved in constructing life-tables. 

Both of these books inspire respect. Both are obviously the product of ex- 
tensive teaching experience; for they deftly identify the points at which stu- 
dents stumble and are at special pains to provide guidance at such junctures, 
not only positively by giving illustrations, but also negatively by barring the 
path to incorrect interpretations. Though the second volume does not include 
problems and exercises for students, it contains much useful material not al- 
ways provided in textbooks—for example, detailed directions for the prepara- 
tion of graphs, a description of machine tabulation, and instructions relative to 
the use of some of the machines commonly used in statistics laboratories. 


W. McM. 


Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics. By W. S. Woytinsky. Washington, 
D.C.: Social Science Research Council, 1942. Pp. xiv-+249. $2.50. 
Three aspects of labor dynamics—“‘labor turnover,” “turnover of the un- 

employed,” and ‘additional workers in depressions’’—are selected for study 

here, and the results are presented as a sort of sequel to the author’s other studies 
of labor-market data. The description and analysis of these phenomena are 
very detailed and his effort to express relationships in mathematical form is 
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interesting and in large measure convincing.| All the available data on the sub- 
ject collected during the latter part of the last century and the present period 
have been considered. National series comparable over a long period of time 
do not exist, but great ingenuity has been used in making the most of sample 
enumerations and the few national censuses. 

Labor turnover consists of the accessions and separations in industry, and 
separations may be divided into quits, discharges, and layoffs. When employ- 
ment is increasing, accessions exceed separations, and vice versa. One of the 
most sensitive indexes of the labor market is the ratio of quits to total separa- 
tions. If employment is plentiful, the quit rate is high, but in periods such as 
1931 to 1935 the quit rate is very small. 

A special case in reverse of labor turnover is the turnover of the unemployed. 
Persons unemployed six months are likely to differ significantly from those un- 
employed several years. Prior to the 1930’s continuous unemployment for 
more than six months was rare, but after 1930 it became very common. The 
longer the period of unemployment the more difficult re-employment becomes, 
except in time of labor shortage. The long-time-unemployed group has been 
termed the “hard core” of unemployment. In the early 1930’s there was great 
pessimism because of the supposed importance of “technological unemploy- 
ment.” A hard core of several million unemployed was believed to be the nor- 
mal future condition. This early pessimism has had a jolt since 1939. Now the 
concern is with possible labor shortages, and the war situation has probably 
taught us that maximum, rather than minimum, employment can be attained. 
Nevertheless, long idleness results in gradual loss of skill and adaptability, both 
physical and psychological. Persons unemployed more than two years in 1932 
had a very slight chance of re-employment, but those unemployed four years 
or more in 1938 had about one chance in four of re-employment. Thus the so- 
called ‘“‘hard-core” group is probably not so hard as thought, and a large pro- 
portion of those idle for long periods still have working capacity to be utilized. 

In times of serious unemployment large numbers of “additional workers”’ 
appear. Woytinsky’s analysis of this problem is his most important contribution 
to the understanding of the labor market. No other writer has presented it 
quite so effectively. A depression creates two kinds of unemployment: “pri- 
mary,” or the unemployment of the usual worker, and “secondary,” or the un- 
employment of the “additional worker” who tries to find a job and balance the 
family budget. The additional worker (such as the wife and mother) may never 
have had remunerative employment, but when she seeks employment without 
finding it she is one of the unemployed. Therefore, the unemployed include usual 
earners out of work plus a portion of the additional workers. 

One possible criticism of Woytinsky’s work concerns his confidence in the 
reliability of the unemployment registration of 1937. He thinks the greater un- 
employment uncovered by the check census was due to rapidly changing busi- 
ness conditions and other factors which intervened between the two records. 
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This is doubtful, because the time intervening was very short; many persons 
apparently failed to register in the first count, but when interviewed a few weeks 


later were counted as unemployed. 
R. CiypE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Fatigue of Workers: Its Relation to Industrial Production. By COMMITTEE 
ON WoRK IN INDUSTRY OF THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. New 
York: Reinhold, 1941. Pp. 165. $2.50. 


Recent controversy in Congress over the forty-hour week has directed pub- 
lic attention to a consideration of wages, hours, and working conditions best 
able to guarantee maximum production in the war effort. Production records 
in England, during both the last war and this one, have reinforced the convic- 
tion of those interested in the well-being of workers that maximum production 
is not attained by unlimited hours of work or by abolition of overtime pay. 
Although heretofore the connection between the physical working conditions in 
industry and the fatigue of workers has been stressed, as well as the necessity 
to protect workers from industrial accidents and diseases, the effect of social 
and psychological factors in industry upon the efficiency of workers has received 
scant consideration. Fatigue of Workers remedies this neglect. 

In 1937 a committee of the National Research Council was appointed to de- 
termine the reactions of industrial workers to working conditions. The Com- 
mittee, including professors of chemistry, psychology, zodlogy, sociology, indus- 
trial research, and medicine, as well as representatives of management and of 
labor, took testimony from those active in recent industrial research projects. 
Fatigue of Workers reviews this testimony and presents the deliberations and 
recommendations of the Committee. 

The most significant contribution of this little book is its emphasis upon the 
psychological reactions of employees to their work environment. It was dis- 
covered that extreme heat and high altitude produce undesirable effects, both 
physical and psychological, upon workers. The findings of several important 
experiments in this field are summarized. However, changes in such physical 
conditions as intensity of illumination, heat, humidity, and hours of work were 
found to affect workers less than the psychological and social conditions in a 
factory. 

The most important program of research examined by the Committee was 
that conducted at the Hawthorne (Chicago) Works of the Western Electric 
Company. At first this experiment attempted to determine the physical work- 
ing conditions most conducive to large output, but its focus gradually changed 
as the investigators became aware of the injurious effects upon production aris- 
ing from human relations in industry. Several cases are cited, for example, in 
which emotional strain created by the work situation caused illness and mal- 
adjustment. An explanation of the psychogenic nature of the symptoms and a 
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description of the treatment used are given. The Committee recognizes the ur- 
gency of determining, as an aid in improving workers’ health, the part played 
by working conditions in the formation of psychoneurosis. 

It is important to the war effort that strikes and voluntary restriction of out- 
put be checked. Usually, however, industrial unrest is interpreted as an effort 
on the part of workers to gain higher wages, shorter hours, and better physical 
working conditions. Yet, because of unsatisfactory social relationships, a plant 
with high standards of wages, hours, and physical conditions may not be free 
from industrial unrest. Disharmony between workers and management, for in- 
stance, is often reflected in lowered production. One of the greatest weaknesses 
of modern industry, in fact, is its failure to provide a means of communication 
between workers and management. Workers at the bottom of a highly stratified 
organization must accommodate themselves to technical changes which they do 
not originate. They are often denied participation in setting output standards; 
they are not consulted on policy affecting their work. Management may do all 
the thinking for employees in a zealous attempt to keep them happy. Such ac- 
tion taken by management often does violence to the workers’ sentiments. It 
is felt to be a threat to their informal social organizations, which are of great 
importance to them. Thus the development of an organized social group, oper- 
ating in an effective relation with its supervisors, was found in the Western 
Electric experiment to contribute more to worker-satisfaction and to increased 
output than did improved physical conditions of work. Fatigue of Workers, 
while recognizing the function of unions in improving wages, hours, and working 
conditions, emphasizes the importance of the trade-union as a means of self- 
expression for the workers and as a bridge for the gap between employer and 
employee. 

Social workers will be interested in the experience of the Western Electric 
Company with personnel counseling. Although the short chapter describing 
principles of interviewing may be elementary to trained social workers, they 
will agree in large part with its philosophy. Social workers have long recognized 
in many of their clients the impairment of physical and emotional health by 
unsatisfactory working conditions. They should therefore support a program 
designed to prevent the type of emotional strain described in Fatigue of Workers. 
Their greatest contribution to such a program would come through the oppor- 
tunity to use their particular insight and skills in eliminating psychological 
work hazards. Our industrial plants could well use social-service departments 


staffed with trained workers. 
Mary SYDNEY BRANCH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mill Hands and Preachers: A Study of Gastonia. By Liston Pope. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 369. $4.00. 


This volume presents, in the series of ‘“Yale Studies in Religious Education,” 
an elaborate study of the relations between the cotton-mill industry and man- 
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agement and the churches and sects of Gaston County, North Carolina, from 
about 1880 to the aftermath of the great Gastonia strike of 1929. ‘“Things 
happened in Gaston county, such as a violent Communist challenge to its eco- 
nomic organization, which are fairly unique....and.... highly illuminating” 
(p. ix). Presuming that it may find responsive readers among mill superintend- 
ents, mill-town ministers, theological seminary heads, and denominational offi- 
cials—as well as social scientists—Dr. Pope undertook this remarkably inclusive 
and microscopic survey, whose scholarship is enhanced by vivid narrative skill 
that renders it as interesting as any of the novels dealing with the Gastonia 
strike which are listed in the admirable bibliography. One is moved to predict 
that the book will be cited frequently, not only as a model of research method 
but as positive proof of Weber’s thesis of the liaison between Protestantism and 
capitalism. Against the latter, and other theories of economic determinism, 
Dr. Pope utters a wholesome caveat in a masterly Postscript, but one wonders 
whether his wisdom will be heeded. 

The prosperity of Gastonia grew apace because of a religious-economic alli- 
ance that reminds one of the walking beam on an old-fashioned paddle-wheel 
steamer. Let one paddle wheel represent the (at the start) slow-moving agri- 
cultural life of the county, peopled by slack, ignorant “poor whites” whose moral 
and financial status was indicated by a large number of illicit stills. Let the 
other paddle wheel represent the meager existence of the churches of the region, 
with small membership, delapidated buildings, and poorly paid, poorly edu- 
cated, itinerant preachers. Then let the walking beam represent the enthusiastic 
co-operation between the millowners (largely local) and the churches, which 
naturally regarded the coming of the spindles as a direct providence. As the 
walking beam swung back and forth, the speed of Gastonian prosperity in- 
creased: more employment and profits, more sobriety, respectability, industry, 
regular-payday contentment among the workers; paternalistic welfare work and, 
correspondingly, a minimum of labor turnover and union agitation; opulent 
dividends, affluent church membership, handsome churches, better-paid minis- 
ters; increasing subsidies from appreciative capitalists to the churches, revivalis- 
tic activity, and emphasis in the church program upon orthodox supranatural- 
ism and salvation theology—especially on the part of the “sects” (Church of 
God, Pentecostal, Nazarene, etc., whose methods are graphically described in 
chapter vii), also subsidized liberally by the millowners. 

As long as the walking beam functioned smoothly, Gastonia presented a pic- 
ture of an optimistic, thriving community, quite tranquil and harmonious, with 
little to criticize save the evils of underpaid and overworked women and chil- 
dren, an undemocratic paternalism, and a complacent, materialistic self-right- 
eousness on the part of millowners, management, and church leaders which 
Jesus of Nazareth would have denounced, but which ecclesiastical Christianity 
found eminently to its taste. 

Then the walking beam stopped working, thrown out of gear by the greed 
of a Rhode Island corporation which, on a huge overcapitalization and a de- 
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clining cotton market, sought to wring its dividends from its Loray Mill work- 
ers by the stretch-out system. To impose it, a native, church-going superin- 
tendent was displaced by an outsider who brought in hundreds of operatives 
unconnected with church or sect and of a type much inferior to the steady local 
labor. A strike against slave wages occurred; the Comintern commissars in New 
York City decided to make Gastonia the Lexington of their revolution among 
southern millworkers; their organizers, blatantly atheistic and unconventional 
in sex morals, entered the field with every device of proletarian agitation; the 
millowners resorted to fascist methods of expulsion. A trial of the communist 
organizers (Fred E. Beal and others) resulted in their conviction by a prejudiced 
jury, they jumped bail of $27,000 posted by the American Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee and fled to Russia. Then the millowners (including the Rhode Island 
corporation) restored the walking beam. Thereafter, a certificate from a clergy- 
man of Christian character and church membership was required for employ- 
ment in the mills! 

It is all very dramatic, tragic, and ironical. Dr. Pope points out (p. 273) 
that officially the church bodies remained neutral if not silent on the strike is- 
sues. Individually, ‘‘salaried ministers of ‘respectable’ churches, with assured 
status in the prevailing culture, universally opposed the strike; a few ministers 
of the newer sects and a few lay preachers and ministers without churches sup- 
ported the strike.”” Opposition included open denunciation of communism as 
irreligious and tacit approval of fascist methods in suppressing the communists. 
Dr. Pope’s “Conclusions” assert that “since the ministers were, of course, de- 
fending their own economic interests, as they conceived them . . . . the churches 
can become effective instruments of economic regulation only if they achieve 
larger structural independence and cultural transcendence of the economic in- 
stitutions in their county ... . thereby impelling to criticism of existing condi- 
tions and positive steps toward social change.” 

Admirable as he deems the book otherwise to be, the reviewer regards such 
conclusions as vague, unrealistic, and impractical. As long as the Christian 
church, by doctrine and tradition, remains supranaturalist and soteriological, 
and as long as it is supported by voluntary contributions from the community, 
its ministers, even though students of Dr. Pope himself, will never be able indi- 
vidually to apply an effective social strategy in conflicts of the Gastonia type. 
Certainly they could not do so collectively, because of institutional competition 
and denominational bigotries. Have not Quaker meetings “structural independ- 
ence,” through absence of a paid ministry? Yet can anyone suppose that they 
could so sway a large enough majority of the population as to become “effective 
instruments of economic regulation’? Has not Roman Catholicism “cultural 
independence,” by reason of distant papal pronouncements on economic justice? 
Yet has that system ever succeeded in radically rectifying economic evils, even 
when it enjoyed proponderance and political power? In the judgment of the 
reviewer, the Gastonia churches functioned in the crisis just as they were 
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founded and equipped to function. Were it not for the traditional pro forma 
adherence of the Christian Church to the social ethics of prophetic Judaism 
and the gospel of the Nazarene, no one, save social visionaries, would expect 
them, any more than hospitals and physicians, or even libraries and librarians, 
to assume a critical attitude toward employers and to propose reforms in their 
relations to their employees. Only a strictly nonecclesiastical movement, abso- 
lutely disinterested, devoutly humanitarian, spiritual and technical alike in 
the fullest sense, will ever be able to perform such a service. Until it appears 
the issue will remain, as it always has, “mill hands versus preachers and mill- 


owners.” 
CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO 


When We Build Again: A Study Based on Research into Conditions of 
Living and Working in Birmingham. (A Bournville Village Trust Re- 
search Publication.) London: George Allen & Unwin, 1941. Pp. xii+ 
138. 8s. 6d. 


Town and Country Planning. By GILBERT MCALLISTER and ELIZABETH 
GLEN MCALLISTER. London: Faber & Faber, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


Start Planning Britain Now: A Policy for Reconstruction. By RITCHIE 
CaLpER. (The Democratic Order, No. 5.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1941. Pp. 63. 15. 


The first of these books deals authoritatively with existing conditions in the 
great Midland city and the surrounding region. This report is the result of three 
years’ research carried out by the Bournville Village Trust into conditions of 
life and labor in Birmingham. The data were obtained by 7,161 personal inter- 
views with working-class householders, a sample of 1 in 35 throughout the city. 
The method of investigation will be of interest not only to architects and plan- 
ners, but to all who are concerned with the social well-being of the people. That 
is, the result is a study of people as well as of plans. Conclusions relating to fu- 
ture housing policy and to the problems of replanning will be of value to the 
men and women who will direct post-war reconstruction. Housing and living 
conditions in the great industrial cities of Britain before the war were ready for 
improvement. .Large areas have now been demolished and will have to be re- 
built. It is important to provide that their redevelopment does not perpetuate 
the faults of the old cities. This Birmingham report points the way to a rede- 
velopment that is based on the lives and needs of the people. 

There are many books dealing with one aspect or another of town and 
country planning, and many that deal exclusively with the housing problem. 
The special value of the study by Mr. and Mrs. McAllister, both well known in 
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the town-planning movement, is that the authors have succeeded in bringing 
together an immense amount of information that will be useful to those who 
may be responsible for post-war reconstruction. The book provides a basis for 
future action presented against the background of information that is common 
to the leaders of the housing and town-planning movement in Britain today. 
There is an interesting chapter on “‘A Hundred Years of Housing Progress,” 
which goes back to the days of Dickens, Charles Kingsley, and Edwin Chad- 
wick, the last war on housing reforms, and the period between the wars. The 
book will be of interest not only to the large number of people directly or in- 
directly engaged in planning but to the general public whose interest in the 
post-war planning of Britain has been stimulated by the war and by the creation 
of the Ministry of Works and Building. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., has 
written the useful Foreword. 

Ritchie Calder’s little book has the vigorous method of presenting a timely 
subject that one associates with his long-time reporter’s skill. Mr. Calder’s ac- 
count of the effect of the “Blitz’’ is characteristic. 


The Nazis wrecked, as far as the people were concerned, not houses, but homes. 
They destroyed much that was old and evil. They destroyed also much that was new 
and good. They destroyed the ugly but they also destroyed the beautiful. In the middle 
of densely packed East End streets of brittle slums stood the handsome modern flats 
which the workers had won for themselves and which were wrecked or burned with the 
rest. In the middle of the slums of Coventry stood its Cathedral. The “Blitz” fell 
upon the Dead-End streets of Dockland, but it fell also on well-planned garden suburbs. 

Nevertheless, there was something apocalyptic in the simultaneous destruction of 
the Victorian town houses in the fashionable squares of the West End and the nine- 
teenth-century slum dwellings in the alleys of the East End. It was symbolic of the end 
of an epoch, the cataclysmic close of ‘“The Gold Standard Age.” 

And in the half-truth of ‘“‘bomb-clearance,” it must not be forgotten, people died and 
were injured. Moreover, those who had been forsaken in the slums were forsaken also 
when their slums were destroyed. There was the scandal of the neglect of the homeless. 

The casualty lists were, in relation to material change, astonishingly low. It is poor 
consolation, however, to tell those who have been bereaved that the dead was one in a 
thousand [p. 8]. 


It is always bracing to read Ritchie Calder, and two other quotations from 
his excellent and, fortunately, inexpensive little book should be included here: 


Thus the human resistances to National Planning, to the thinning out of our cities, 
the creation of Garden Cities, or of Satellite Towns or of New Towns, which was one 
of the ‘‘vested interests” of peace time, has been modified by the social-revolution of 
war. The conflict between town and country is resolving itself. The “Metropolitan 
Mind” is less intractable [p. 15]. 

New Towns as well as Old Cities must have open spaces and access to more open 
spaces. In the target areas, the bombers have created a lot of open spaces. Many of 
them must never be built on again. Moreover, if we are to have decentralisation and 
dispersal, more and more breathing-space can be secured in the cities but that will 
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mean ruthless disregard for site-values. As things have been in the immediate past, 
we have seen slum-sites cleared and great blocks of privately built luxury flats rise in 
their place, while the former occupiers of the site have been removed to a discreet and 
inoffensive distance. 

I am one of those who argue that there should be no compromise between the 
Metropolis and the Country—that is, that there should be no suburbs. Let us have 
garden cities with well-planned cottages and gardens, but let us gather up the endless 
“ways” and “crescents” and “‘groves,’”’ now spread out like patience cards, and stack 
them. Those who insist upon being Metropolitan, or are compelled to be, can be flat- 
dwellers, provided that when we gather five acres of people into a block of flats on one 
acre the other four acres are left clear. Then you can have twentieth-century landscape 


gardening in the spirit of London’s Squares [pp. 50-51]. 
E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


A Short History of Psychiatric Achievement, with a Forecast for the Future. By 
Notan D. C. Lewis. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. Pp. 275. 
$3.00. 


The Salmon Memorial Lectures for 1941 form the content of this volume. In sepa- 
rate chapters the author discusses the psychiatric concepts of the ancient world, the 
Middle Ages, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the nineteenth century. 
He then summarizes the ideas of some of the modern psychiatric schools of thought 
and devotes the last sixty pages to prospects for future psychiatric research, including 
Yoga, comparative brain anatomy, studies on the results of psychoanalyses, racial 
psychology, the biochemical differences between the sexes, and the chemistry of the 
brain. He emphasizes that the psychiatric literature in itself is a valuable and neglected 
field of investigation. A page or two is devoted to international psychology, which 
Dr. Lewis believes is simply an extension of the psychology of individuals. Many econo- 
mists and sociologists would disagree with such a simple formulation. The author points 
out the paucity of funds devoted to psychiatric research and pleads for more generous 
financial support of this important branch of medicine, as well as for more respect for 
the social sciences. 

Dr. Lewis is at his best when summarizing the psychiatric and neurological discov- 
eries of the past. The book as a whole, however, suffers from several faults. By and 
large it is obviously not compiled from original sources. In spots it is very sketchy, 
many times giving only lists of investigators without explaining the significance of 
their work. There is much evidence of hasty composition. Transitions between one 
thought and another are often not smooth, and particularly in the latter chapters the 
writing is jumbled. The author jumps from organic pathology to psychological types, 
then to various systems of psychiatric thought and back again, all within a few para- 
graphs. His account of psychoanalysis is particularly garbled and patchy and does not 
include definitions of basic terms. It can hardly be understood by anyone who does 
not have a basic knowledge of psychoanalytic terminology and theory. Chapter vi, 
on the “Modern Ramifications of Psychiatric Thought,” is especially disjointed. The 
author is repetitious and shows a tendency to praise indiscriminately and vaguely. 
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His own ideas on research and future progress are uninspiring, unoriginal, and stereo- 
typed. The book is of interest principally because of the author’s emphasis on the value 
of the scientific method in research and for its elucidation of the historical origins of 


modern psychiatric concepts. 
A. H. VANDER VEER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Deep South. By ALLISON Davis and BuRLEIGH and MARy GARDNER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 558-+xv. $4.50. 


This study of social class and color caste in a southern community is based on field 
work largely performed by four social anthropologists trained at Harvard, including 
two Negroes, who all lived for a little over one and a half years in ‘Old City” in the 
“Deep South.” The introductory chapter was written by Professor W. Lloyd Warner 
of the University of Chicago, who supervised the study. 

The material was obtained by an adaptation of ‘free associative” interviewing in 
social situations. These interviews occurred largely within the normal “societal con- 
text’’ as did the observation of group behavior. Few questions were asked except con- 
cerning factual matters. In addition to records of overt behavior and verbal statement 
of individuals, white and Negro, newspaper records of social gatherings and certain 
statistical data were also collected and used. 

Part I of the book presents a detailed description of the caste-class system of the 
community. The authors’ observations are supported by quoted interview material. 
The population of “Old City” and ‘Old County” is described as comprising two castes— 
white and Negro—and within each caste some six classes and subclasses are identified, 
ranging from ‘‘upper-upper” to ‘‘lower-lower.” Deductions and somewhat sweeping 
generalizations concerning status, attitudes, and behavior of members of these classes 
are then made on the basis of the material obtained. 

The methodology of this study seems to differ from the earlier study of Caste and Class 
in a Southern Town, by John Dollard, chiefly in the fact that in this study interview 
material was obtained from both white and Negro members of society; also Dollard 
used an adaptation of psychoanalytic technique for much of his interviewing. On the 
other hand, the teamwork of the group project made possible the checking of all 
material concerning Negro-white relations in order to avoid a one-sided view. 

Part II deals with the interrelationship of the caste-class system and the plantation 
economy of the region with their attendant social evils. The chapters here clearly de- 
pict the economic slavery and great deprivations endured by large numbers of tenants 
and share croppers and something of their attitude toward their conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, the field material was gathered in 1934-35, since when certain significant 
changes have occurred. This is particularly true of those parts dealing with the effect 
of the administration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act on tenants as changes in the 
law and its administration have been made since that time; also the 1940 census reveals 
marked changes in tenancy rates for many sections of the South. The study should, 
however, prove useful to the student of rural economic and social conditions. 


GRACE BROWNING 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Probation and Parole Progress: Yearbook, 1941. New York: National Proba- 
tion Association, 1941. Pp. 470. $1.75 (cloth), $1.25 (paper). 


This is the largest and probably the best of the many yearbooks of the Association, 
and it follows closely the pattern of earlier ones in including three distinct kinds of 
subject matter: the annual conference papers; a digest of legislative developments 
during the year; and the annual report of the Association. Mrs. Marjorie Bell was 
again editor. 

The annual conference papers were presented at Boston, May 29-31, and at Atlantic 
City, June 2-4. Twenty-six papers covering a wide range of subjects are included, and 
somewhat more than usual attention is given to historical developments. The program 
was planned in commemoration of the centennial of the first efforts of John Augustus 
(1785-1859) as volunteer worker in the Boston police court. With others who attended 
the courts, Mr. Augustus was an active member of the Washingtonian Total Absti- 
nence Society, and his early interest was in reclaiming those addicted to drunkenness. 
Following the traditional pattern of commemorative meetings, the writers of a number 
of papers presented at the conference made stern and dutiful attempts to relate their 
subject matter to John Augustus; and in view of Mr. Augustus’ limited interests and 
rather narrow social perspective, this has a distracting effect on the reader. On the 
whole, however, the papers are well written, and the collection is a very useful one for 
all those interested in the social treatment of crime, especially since there is a notable 
paucity of good reference material in this field. The reviewer found Agnes K. Hanna’s 
“Dependency and Neglect Cases in the Juvenile Court” and Marietta Stevenson’s 
“Probation and Parole in Relation to the State Public Welfare System” very timely 
and provocative; and there is a thoughtful forecast by Sanford Bates in his paper ‘“The 
Next Hundred Years” which should be of particular interest to social workers. 

The legal digest is compiled by Gilbert Cosulich, and this follows the customary 
pattern of alphabetical listing by states. The legislative year was an especially active 
one, and thirty-eight pages are given to the summary of legislation, although the inter- 
pretive statement is less than two pagesin length. One believes that readers would have 
welcomed a more thorough and critical analysis of the significant legislative develop- 
ments—perhaps by the executive director of the Association, Mr. Charles L. Chute. 
Incidentally, Mr. Chute’s “Review of the Year 1940-41” in the Association’s annual 
report is a description of the work of the staff rather than a discussion of the develop- 


ments in probation and parole during the period. 
FRANK T. FLYNN 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Control of Aliens in the British Commonwealth of Nations. By C. F. FRASER. 
London: Hogarth Press, 1940. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 


This timely and competent study of the treatment of aliens in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British Dominions overseas was completed before the war, but a special] 
additional chapter on ‘‘Aliens in Time of War” was added before publication. The au- 
thor is a Canadian official who was a Sheldon Fellow in law at Harvard; and the Sheldon 
Fund of Harvard, with the National Social Science Research Council, gave assistance 
to enable the author to carry on his research work. The result is a very good volume in 
an important field for American students. 
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The author points out that the alien question, “‘in its legal aspect, may be approached 
in a number of ways.” That is, the law of aliens has been concerned not only “‘with the 
question of war and peace, but with the less conspicuous question of administration.” 
The purpose of the present study was to deal “with the individual alien in his personal 
relationship with the administrative authorities of the various countries of the British 
Commonwealth rather than to touch upon the wider problem of international relations.” 

The writer has attempted to discover “‘the existing state of facts,” and the result is 
a careful analysis of the legislation, case law, and administrative procedure. The author 
was perhaps too cautious about criticizing present policies. He says: “It is with the 
greatest hesitation that the writer has attempted at all to point out some of the defects 
in the present system. It is hoped that the analysis itself of the legislation and cases 


will prove helpful in suggesting further much needed changes.” 
E. A. 


The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain and the United States of 
America. By GLApys Boone. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 283. $3.50. 

This is an interesting and useful book, which includes a good account of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League in Great Britain and the background and origin of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League of America from its beginning in 1903 down to 
the present time. It is unfortunate that this book was apparently completed before 
Mary Agnes Hamilton’s recent book on the History of Trade Unionism for Women 
appeared (see this Review, XVI [March, 1942], 141). The author came to this country 
after the last war and after an experience with the labor movement and the Workers 
Educational Association in England. Dr. Boone was the first person to hold the Rose 
Sidgwick Fellowship, and those who had the privilege of knowing Rose Sidgwick will 
think that she would have appreciated the association of her name with this interesting 
book. Altogether Dr. Boone has done an interesting and significant piece of work. 

E. A. 


British Working Class Politics, 1832-1914. By G.D. H. Cote. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1941. Pp. viiit+320. 7s. 6d. 

Chartist Portraits. By G. D. H. Cote. London: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 388. 
15S. 

These two books from Mr. Cole’s versatile and competent pen should be read to- 
gether. This first book, a valuable study of the origins and the development of the 
Labour party, is to be commended for its scope, breadth of outlook, and scholarliness of 
detail. Starting with the Reform Act of 1832, Mr. Cole traces the growing influence of 
organized labor in politics through the Chartist movement, the political struggles of 
the early trade-unionists, the formation of such bodies as the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration and the Fabian Society, to the setting up of the Labour Representation Com- 
mittee and the foundation of the Labour party. Mr. Cole’s lively critical sense gives a 
kind of contemporary interest to the history of the labor movement. 

The second book, Chartist Portraits, really supplements chapters ii and iii in the 
first book, with a more detailed account of the Chartist movement, including its social 
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background, told in twelve biographical studies of men who were either leaders in the 
movement or closely associated with its fortunes. Apparently the author’s principle 
of selection has been to choose men whose lives illustrate different phases of chartism. 
An introductory essay deals with the forces underlying the movement as a whole, 
and the stories of the chosen figures which follow have been so told as to present 
a complete outline history of chartism. The biographical method of presentation gives 
a more vivid account of the rise and fall of the movement and of the social forces that 
shaped it much more than the ordinary method of consecutive narrative. 

The two volumes are a valuable addition to the history of British labor politics. 


The Foundations of Nativism in American Textbooks, 1783-1860. By SISTER 
Marie LEonorE FELL. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix+259. $2.00. 

Prejudice against the immigrant has been a part of our history, and the pre-Civil 
War attacks on the immigrants of that day by the ‘‘Native Americans” and ‘‘Know- 
Nothings” is an important part of our history for social workers. The earlier hostility 
to immigrants reappeared after the Civil War as the newer immigrant groups began to 
arrive. Social workers who have staunchly defended the new immigrants in our own day 
will find this doctoral dissertation dealing with the anti-immigration crusaders of the 
period before the Civil War an interesting and useful piece of research. 


Government and Politics in the United States. By HAROLD Zink. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xiii++1091. $4.00. 


On the theory that an understanding of our institutions is incomplete without fa- 
miliarity with the human element involved, Dr. Zink, the Hall Professor of Political 
Science at DePauw University, examines the backgrounds of the executive, administra- 
tive, judicial, and legislative officials who are intrusted with the handling of public 
affairs in our democracy. Social workers will be especially interested in the chapters 
dealing with “Public Personnel Administration,” ‘“Government and Labor,” ‘Social 
Security,” as well as in the chapters on state administration, which contain a very use- 
ful account of the administrative development in the states and various aspects of at- 
tempts at reorganization. This book is ‘‘different” and will be useful to a wide group 
of persons outside of those dedicated to the study of political science. 
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Defense Housing and Community Facilities: U.S. Senate Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, December 18-19, 
1941. (77th Cong., 1st sess. on H.R. 6128.) Washington, D.C., 1941. 
Pp. 84. 

A review! of the housing activities of the federal government during World 
War I reveals clearly the following facts: (1) the country was in war for more 
than a year before effective action was taken on the housing problem; (2) confu- 
sion about the problem was so great that it was impossible to consolidate emer- 
gency housing functions in one agency; (3) comparatively few houses were ac- 
tually built; (4) clear proof was provided that failure to deal promptly and 
effectively with the housing problem results in very high labor turnover and 
greatly diminished industrial efficiency. 

The lessons learned in the previous war have not all been forgotten. More- 
over, the country has had, in the interim, considerable experience in dealing with 
housing problems and is equipped with agencies—federal, state, and local—that 
are prepared to come to grips with the needs created by the emergency. In addi- 
tion, there is now a much broader public understanding of the housing problem, 
as the testimony given at these hearings clearly shows. 

During World War I a great deal of energy was expended in trying to provide 
accommodations for workers without building new dwellings. Funds were ad- 
vanced to transportation companies, for example, with the thought that im- 
proved train schedules and augmented rolling stock would enable workers to 
commute long distances to their jobs. Elaborate campaigns were also organized 
to locate vacancies and to persuade householders to sign up in the “rent-a- 
room” solicitations. Both of these expedients have been advocated in this war 
and have even been tried in a few localities. The principal drive, however, has 
been to provide actual new houses. Some of these are demountables and some 
are trailers; but, in addition, substantial headway has been made in new con- 
struction of a permanent character. In brief, housing is accepted, and interest 
now tends to focus upon what the British describe as “amenities,” such as 
schools, hospitals, sewer systems, etc. 

The intent of the original Lanham Act was to make funds available for these 
“amenities”’ as well as for houses. Testimony given at these hearings was over- 
whelmingly in favor of a continuance of the policies inaugurated by the Lanham 
Act and of the substantial supplementary appropriations to implement it. Rep- 
resentatives of both of the labor movements presented evidence and spoke force- 


« For a concise résumé of these experiences see Defense Housing, a publication of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 
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fully against several proposed amendments which, in their judgment, would 
stand in the way of reaching the goals envisaged by the Lanham Act. Chief 
target of criticism was the proposal that rentals be based on the value of the 
property rather than upon the incomes of the workers. Mr. Harry C. Bates, 
chairman of the housing committee of the A.F. of L., presented some convincing 
statistics touching on this point and asserted that adoption of the “economic 
rent” policy would place the new houses beyond the reach of “more than two- 
thirds of the defense workers’ families.” 

Hon. Harry S. Truman, senator from Missouri, was the chief advocate of a 
new rent policy. The substance of his argument was that the Defense Investigat- 
ing Committee, of which he was chairman had 
found that the former schedule of rents, based on income, was the subject of marked 
dissatisfaction. Defense workers objected to occupying subsidized homes. The wages 
of the defense workers are sufficient to pay an economic rent. Because of this dissatis- 
faction with the rent schedules formerly in effect, many defense workers would not 
move into defense projects. We agree with the reasons set forth by the prospective 
occupants, and therefore concur with this provision of the House amendment. 


Senator Truman did not reveal the evidence on which his remarks were based. 
It is worth while recalling in this connection the testimony given before Senate 
defense committees in March by the Secretary of Labor. Miss Perkins at that 
time pointed out that more than ten million defense workers were earning less 
than $25 per week. For large numbers of people, therefore, the rents quoted in 
Senator Truman’s testimony ($27.50 per month for a one-bedroom dwelling) 
would exceed one-fourth of the monthly income. 

The statement submitted for the record by the Federal Security Agency 
showed that 768 projects had been approved under the Lanham Act up to De- 
cember 3, 1941. In addition, 109 maintenance and operation applications had 
been approved, most of which were for the benefit of local schools. The entire 
statement of the Federal Security Agency is of great interest (pp. 37-42), for it 
constitutes a concise résumé of methods of operation and accomplishments un- 
der the Lanham Act and includes some discussion of pending problems on which 
decisions had not at the moment been reached, such as the responsibility of the 


agency to provide facilities for care of the tuberculous. 
W. McM. 


Fourth Interim Report of the Select Committee on National Defense Migra- 
tion, May, 1942: Evacuation of Enemy Aliens and Others from Military 
Zones. (72d Cong., 2d sess., House Report No. 2124.) Washington, 
D.C., 1942. Pp. vi+362. 

National Defense Migration: Hearings before the Select Committee, Part 30: 
Portland and Seattle, pp. x+11301-622. Washington, D.C., 1942. 


The Fourth Interim Report of the Tolan Committee contains the findings and 
recommendations regarding the problems involved in the evacuation of the 
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alien and citizen Japanese from certain areas and the questions that must be 
faced about the evacuation of enemy aliens of other nationalities in other areas. 
In this Report the Committee brings down to date the events which have oc- 
curred since its Preliminary Report was presented on March 18 of this year. 

The present Report contains a long series of official documents as appendixes, 
beginning with the proclamation by the President on December 7, 1941, and 
including various proclamations of the Western Defense Command and other 
supplementary material. One section deals with legal aspects of evacuation, 
another with the disposition of the property of the evacuees, and another with 
resettlement. One invaluable section deals with the history of Japanese settle- 
ment in the United States and the participation of the Japanese in the economic 
development of the West Coast communities, particularly in agriculture. 

A few paragraphs from this Report should be quoted in full: 

Since the committee’s first report on the problems of evacuation from prohibited 
military zones, dealing with the several issues involved in such large-scale movement on 
a compulsory basis, it has become clear that a curtailment of the rights and privileges of 
the American-born Japanese citizens of this country will furnish one of the gravest 
tests of democratic institutions in our history. As with all previous crises in the Nation’s 
history, the preservation of liberties will depend upon the degree to which clear vision 
is applied to momentary difficulties. Realism must go hand in hand with a profound 
sense of responsibility for the maintenance of our way of life [p. 11]. 


Liquidation of real and personal property held by evacuees is proceeding at a rapid 
pace, in many instances at great sacrifice. It is probable that farm operators and owners 
are suffering more severe losses, although precise figures are not available [p. 13] 


The committee points out that “the responsibility of the War Relocation 
Authority is a grave one.” The statement of the committee here is very im- 
portant: 

The -majority of evacuees are American citizens. Accordingly, an obligation is 
created on the part of the Federal Government to provide opportunities for productive 
endeavor that will permit evacuees to earn their livelihood, to contribute to the war 
effort, and to facilitate their participation in the life of post-war America. To accom- 
plish these objectives, it will be necessary for the Authority to assume formal responsi- 
bility for the evacuees immediately upon their entrance into the assembly centers. 
Management and supervision of the assembly centers, therefore, should rest entirely 
with the Authority. 


Whether this opportunity “for productive endeavor” can be provided 
under present circumstances is still a question. How promptly such op- 
portunity can be provided is another and a very serious question. 

With regard to the treatment of the German and Italian aliens, the com- 


mittee is much more liberal than with regard to the Japanese, and a system of 
hearings for individual cases instead of mass evacuations is recommended: 


* See this Review, XVI (June, 1942), 375-78. 
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The committee renews its recommendation, contained in its preliminary report, for 
the immediate creation of a system of hearing boards to pass upon and certify the loy- 
alty of German and Italian aliens. The system of boards should be set up by Executive 
order, under a War Hearings Authority in the Office for Emergency Management, with 
the primary objective of obviating mass evacuation. The local boards in determining 
priority of examination, should give due regard to special cases of hardship, including 
persons exempt by categories, refugees, and persons whose naturalization proceedings 
are far advanced. Persons whose loyalty or acceptability cannot be quickly established 
should be remanded to the special enemy alien hearing boards now functioning in each 
judicial district under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. 


This Report has been carefully prepared, and there are very useful summaries 
and extracts from statements made at the Portland and Seattle hearings Febru- 
ary-March, 1942 (Part 30), and at the Los Angeles and San Francisco hearings 
(Parts 29 and 31). The hearings include testimony from the friends of the 
Japanese, as well as from public officials and representatives of other groups who 
have supported a rigorous policy of dealing with them. Mr. Masaoka, the na- 
tional secretary of the Japanese-American Citizens League, testified at the 
San Francisco hearing, and his testimony is very impressive, as is that of other 
representatives of Japanese-American citizen groups, leagues, defense councils, 
etc. 

Whether one agrees with the conclusions of the Tolan Committee or not, 
a study of any of their reports leaves the reader with renewed respect for the 
timely and sincere efforts that are being made by this group of House members 
to find a just and equitable solution for some of our most difficult social problems. 


E. A. 


Facts and Pertinent Provisions of Law in Cases of Certain Aliens: Letter 
from the Attorney General Transmitting a Report Stating All the Facts 
and Pertinent Provisions of Law in Cases of Certain Aliens Whose De- 
portations Have Been Suspended for More than 6 Months; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, January 10, 1942. (77th 
Cong. 2d sess.; House Document No. 541.) Washington, D.C., 1942. 
Pp. v+543. 

There are presented here about seven hundred decisions of the Attorney- 
General with references to the cases of aliens, all of whom have entered the 
United States illegally and are therefore subject to deportation. Although in 
every case the Board of Immigration Appeals has found the alien’s entry to be 
in violation of the law, so that he is subject to deportation, the Board has itself 
ordered that deportation suspended, and the Attorney-General has approved 
this order. It should be made clear that the alien who has entered the United 
States in these illegal ways and so is liable to deportation must be shown to 
have given evidence of good moral character for the preceding five years. In 
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that case deportation may be suspended. The Board of Immigration Appeals 
and the Attorney-General have made use of this authority in the case of these 
seven hundred aliens. 

They are found to represent all national groups: One case is that of a native 
of Canada, a married man twenty-nine years of age; another case is that of a 
married woman from Italy; others include a married man from Belgium, a mar- 
ried man from Malta, a married woman from Mexico; a German citizen, a man; 
a native citizen of the Russian Republic; a Polish citizen; a Greek, and so it 
goes. From everywhere, married or single, coming in by way of Canada or 
across the Mexican border, in all cases eligible to naturalization, and proving 
themselves by their conduct here capable of living law-abiding, decent lives; 
sometimes, as in the case of an applicant from the Isle of Wight, who had be- 
come a citizen of Canada, there are blemishes on the record of the alien. Not 
infrequently, in the case of the men, there has been in the past some criminal 
charge; and, in the case of the women, there may have been conduct not too 
exemplary. For the last five years, however, the person has shown himself a 
person of good moral character, and the Board of Immigration Appeals and the 
Attorney-General have therefore in each case suspended an order, authorized 
by the Immigration Act of 1917, deporting him because of misconduct. 

Sab eB. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and National Defense. (Education and National 
Defense Series Pamphlet No. 19.) U.S. Office of Education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. Pp. iv+23. $0.15. 


This pamphlet, prepared before the United States entered the war, had two 
purposes: first, to inform employers of the services of state vocational rehabili- 
tation departments and the resources they offered for the recruitment of prop- 
erly qualified labor; and, second, to offer suggestions to state rehabilitation 
supervisors regarding the gearing of rehabilitation training to defense needs. 
Employers were informed that “‘no job is so exacting in its physical require- 
ments as to exclude every type of physically handicapped worker” and were 
urged to substitute for blanket standards of physical requirements, specific 
standards related to the requirements of the particular job. Rehabilitation su- 
pervisors were informed of successful efforts of some of the state departments in 
placing their clients in defense jobs and were urged to adapt their training pro- 
cedures and placement activities to the then pressing needs of the national de- 
fense program. 

Before the pamphlet was available, however, the war gave it greater sig- 
nificance and at the same time made clear the need for a definite and compre- 
hensive plan for an enlarged and more vigorous program of vocational rehabili- 
tation. If, when this review appears, this pamphlet remains any more than a 
first statement, since superseded by more forceful and direct statements and 
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action, vocational rehabilitation will have failed to meet the twofold challenge 
of the present. The challenge is twofold, for first there is the need of those dis- 
abled in service and those disabled in the industrial army for retraining and 
placement and, second, there is the nation’s need for trained and skilled man- 
power. The United States Office of Education estimates that, during a normal 
year, 80,000 persons should have vocational rehabilitation service in order to 
secure employment. During the first twenty-one years of the federal-state vo- 
cational rehabilitation program less than 146,000 persons were reported reha- 
bilitated, or a smaller number than the increment of two years. With new ob- 
ligations and responsibilities a more effective and expanded service must be 


provided. 
Mary E. MAcpoNALp 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Civilian Conservation Corps, Annual Report of the Director, 1940-41. FED- 
ERAL SEcuRITY AGENCY. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941. Pp. vi+96. 


The CCC at Work: A Story of 2,500,000 Young Men. FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
Pp. 103. 

This next-to-final annual report of the C.C.C. was in the hands of House 
members long before June 30, when, by a vote of 230 to 120, they reversed the 
action of the Senate and killed the program. The Report told them of the 
“basic training useful in national defense’ which the Corps provided (p. 17), 
but it did not remind them that a military realist named Hitler has used for 
years, and doubtless still is using, a C.C.C.-type work camp program for pre- 
military conditioning of teen-age Germans. House members knew that nearly 
three million Americans of military age are better soldiers or better workers 
today because of their C.C.C. experience. And they knew that public opinion 
has approved the C.C.C. and has disapproved the induction of minors into the 
armed forces. Yet, even though more than half the boys who enrolled in the 
Corps in the spring of 1941 were only seventeen years old and nearly all of them 
were less than twenty-one, they refused to continue the program.' ‘Social 
sabotage,” the New Republic called it. 

The Report is worth reading. It describes, among other things, the four 
types of training provided by the Corps: “basic training,” which developed 
sound habits of sleep, eating, work, recreation, neatness, personal hygiene, etc; 
“job training,” which developed skills from the boys’ work activities in camp 
or on projects; “vocational training,” which provided instruction in typing, ac- 


t In the February—April, 1941, enrolment 51.6 per cent were age seventeen; 41.8 per 
cent were eighteen to twenty (p. 7). The Navy and Marine Corps accept seventeen- 
year-olds; the Army does not. 
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counting, shop work, etc.; and “academic training,” which offered an oppor- 
tunity to learn regular school subjects, including, for the more than 5 per cent 
of enrollees who had not already acquired these skills, reading and writing. It 
tells us that enrollees gained an average of 11.26 pounds in weight and an 
average of 0.54 of an inch in height and that weight gains were greater among 
rural than among urban enrollees, and among colored than white. White urban 
enrollees gained 9.50 pounds; rural Negro enrollees, 16.47! (p. 19). The health- 
building function of the C.C.C. needs no additional justification than the 
Army’s 50 per cent rejections for physical causes of selectees called for service. 

Very properly the Report does not let us forget the colossal job the Corps has 
done in natural resource conservation. Two and a quarter billion trees planted, 
122,000 miles of truck trails and minor roads constructed, 25,000,000 acres of 
farm land protected against erosion—these figures represent but a sample of 
the natural resource conservation accomplishments of the Corps since April, 
1933 (pp. 14, 16). But social workers will continue to think of the C.C.C. 
mainly as the best work relief in history, and as a wholly successful new kind 
of man-building program for a crucially important group: underprivileged, ill- 
educated, untrained, high-school-age boys. 

The CCC at Work is an attractive pamphlet printed on glossy paper and pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent photographs of C.C.C. activities. Written in 
primer style for the prospective enrollee, it was doubtless inspired by the in- 
creasing competition with outside employment opportunities which the Corps’ 
selection division faced in 1941. It was good salesmanship in a good cause. 

HENRY CoE LANPHER 
RICHMOND SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Colorado State Department of Public Welfare, Annual Report, 1941. Den- 

ver, 1942. Pp. 67. 

The State Board of Public Welfare in Colorado is composed of seven mem- 
bers, of whom one, Florence Hutsinpillar, is a distinguished social worker. 

The work of the department is distributed among five divisions, and the re- 
ports of these divisions, together with a statement of finance, two special ar- 
ticles, and a series of statistical tables make up the entire volume. There are 
separate divisions devoted to the subjects of tuberculosis, child welfare, and 
C.C.C. selection. 

But the largest part of the material presented here is assembled under the 
Division of Public Assistance, and the report on old age pensions (Colorado 
quite properly keeps the term “pensions” instead of ‘“‘assistance’’) covers six 
and one-half pages; whereas aid to dependent children is disposed of in three 
pages; and aid to the blind is given a page and a half. Colorado expenditures 
for old age pensions total $17,032,328, with $7,685,529 coming from the federal 
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experiment and the balance from the state. Colorado gives pensions to 3,487 
recipients between the ages of sixty and sixty-five, and these funds are not 
matched by Washington. But, in contrast to the $9,346,799 of state funds 
used for O.A.P., A.D.C. is carried on with only $568,272 from the state and an 
equal amount from the counties. 

The report on the Division of Child Welfare has a statement with reference 
to children in boarding-homes, to services to children in their own homes, to 
psychiatric services, and to foster-home placements. 

The skilled services that are revealed and the intelligent sympathy for the 
objects of Colorado’s welfare program are the expression of Colorado’s intelli- 
gence with reference to its opportunity and its responsibility toward those in 
whose behalf public money is expended and public service must be organized. 
The tables given are simple, easily understood, and carefully interpreted, and 
there is an interesting and highly intelligent body of material with reference to 
the relationship between the state and the nation. 

So P: 5. 


Delaware State Board of Charities Annual Report for the Fiscal Y ear Ending 
June 30, 1941. Dover, 1941. Pp. 38. 


This Report of the State Board of Charities of Delaware is submitted in the 
name of the Board by the executive director, who came to this position rather 
late in the year and after an interval during which the position had not been 
filled. The Board is composed of five members, of whom two are women and 
one a clergyman. 

Delaware is a state in which the county—there are three counties in Dela- 
ware—still plays a very important part. However, the work of the Board is 
described from an over-all state point of view, as well as by counties; and the 
topics discussed have to do with case-work procedures in child care and super- 
vision, adoptions, the licensing of private agencies, as well as with such prob- 
lems in standardization as central reporting, the merit system of selecting per- 
sonnel, and draft-board investigations. 

The director makes it clear at every point that his eyes and those of the 
Board are directed toward the services to be rendered and that the judgment 
of organization and procedure is to be based on those criteria. In other words, 
while a survey of the organization and its general responsibilities is presented, 
the description of the situation and the reporting of activities are focused on 
the problems of child care, the licensing of private agencies, and adoptions. 
Naturally, the activities connected with the requirements of the draft boards 
in relation to family situations are included. The director, too, with the ap- 
proval of the Board, indicates changes and improvements which he hopes to 
bring about. 


&. FP. BB. 
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New Mexico Department of Public Welfare Report for 1940-41. Santa Fe, 

1942. Pp. 39. 

This Report gives an excellent record of progress in a department of public 
welfare that is handicapped by lack of finances and of adequate personnel. 
The Report gives an organization chart, financial and statistical reports, and a 
readable description of the work of each of the bureaus. Furthermore, the di- 
rector projects a clear picture of future developments and of needed legislation: 

Among the achievements of the year, it is significant that the Food and 
Cotton Stamp Plan became effective throughout the entire state, and the 
School Lunch Program fed almost twice as many children this school year as 
had been fed during the previous school year. The provision of more adequate 
food will probably be reflected in a decrease in the high mortality rate, which 
has been prevalent in this as well as in other southwestern and southern states. 

The Report records four developments in legislation affecting the Department 
of Public Welfare: (1) the establishment of the Aid to the Blind Program, (2) 
provisions for the safeguarding of welfare records, (3) authorization of the local 
authorities to sign a contract with the Department of Public Welfare for the 
expenditure of funds for the indigent, and (4) deletion of the sixteen-year provi- 
sion in Aid to Dependent Children. 

Three very serious problems are presented: (1) The certification for W.P.A., 
which is recognized as a desirable responsibility of the Department of Public 
Welfare, consumes a considerable proportion of what should be the service time 
of the workers and depletes the already inadequate funds. (2) While New Mex- 
ico has provided that personnel must be appointed on a merit-system basis, yet 
the department is handicapped because the salaries within the Department of 
Public Welfare are lower than those of the other welfare agencies—the Employ- 
ment Security Commission and the Department of Public Health—and conse- 
quently difficulty has been experienced not only in filling vacancies from the 
registers but also in retaining persons already in the employ of the department. 
(3) While the expenditures have reached an all-time high point during this 
year, nevertheless the Public Assistance awards meet only 75 per cent of the 
minimum subsistence needs less the amount of available resources (rent, medical 
care, and board and care are paid on a 100 per cent basis), and only 50 per cent 
(pp. 19 and 20) of the eligible families receive assistance under the general as- 
sistance program, and the average grant is only slightly more than one-third 
of the average minimum subsistence requirement. 


FLORENCE M. WARNER 
CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


Rhode Island Department of Social Welfare, Seventh Annual Report, 1940- 
41. Providence, R.I., 1942. Pp. 80. 
This brief report of the services rendered by the Rhode Island Department of 
Social Welfare during the year 1940-41 is a clearly written, factual presentation 
of the work of the various divisions. 
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The cover carries a quotation from President Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
on January 6, 1941: “In the future days which we seek to make secure we look 
forward to a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. .. . . The third 
is freedom from want..... ui 

The Foreword gives a brief sketch of the administrative structure of the de- 
partment, the personnel administering the divisions, the persons cared for by the 
divisions, and the cost of operation. The number of persons engaged in the work 
of the department is 1,318, and this total is translated into about 30 per cent of 
all state employees. Likewise, the figure of $4,997,775 for expenditures of the 
department is estimated to be about 27 per cent of the state’s total expenditure 
for the year, and the total of 62,341 cared for is stated to be about 8.7 per cent of 
the population of the state. Comparison is made with the figures of the last year 
to show that the trend is downward for the dependency programs. Clear, simple 
words are used, as, for example, the description of the acutely feeble-minded 
persons outside the state school as persons who cannot “keep themselves clean, 
distinguish right from left, or recall what the red and green lights at street inter- 
sections mean.” 

The Report contains no organization chart but states that the department has 
eighteen co-ordinate divisions, each responsible to the director. The report as a 
whole consists of reports from each of these eighteen divisions grouped as “‘De- 
pendency Divisions,” “Disease and Defect Divisions,” “Delinquency Divi- 
sions,” “Children’s Divisions,’ and “Service Divisions.” 

For the public assistance program the report shows that the state unemploy- 
ment relief load decreased from a case load of 6,591 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year to 2,622 cases at the end of the year. During the year there was a small in- 
crease in the categorical assistance granted. The needs of the division for spe- 
cialists—such as a medical director and a home economist—for a vocational 
clinic and a medical fund, for new equipment for the local offices, and for higher 
salaries, lower case loads, and the elimination of the employability requirement 
of the State Unemployment Relief Law are all stated briefly. 

Under children’s services are discussed the work of a child-placing unit, a li- 
censing and supervising unit, and the federally assisted child welfare services 
unit. Among both foster-mothers and licensees of boarding-homes for babies 
there was noted an increasing tendency to procure defense jobs and a consequent 
difficulty in the procurement of good homes. An increase in petitions for adop- 
tions was also mentioned. In child welfare services there is need for greater par- 
ticipation by the state and the communities. 

The institutional programs for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the blind; 
the correctional and penal services of the state; and the institutional care of 
dependent and delinquent children are all part of the program of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and, therefore, covered in the Report. . 

Included also are brief statements from the service divisions of business man- 
agement, the legal division, psychiatric and psychometric services, research and 
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statistics, engineering, and the institutional farms. Altogether, the Report gives 
a good picture of the work of the department during the period covered. 


MARIETTA STEVENSON 
AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Social Security Yearbook, 1940. Washington, D.C.: Social Security 
Board, Federal Security Agency, 1941. Pp. xix+347. $0.70. 


This second number of the Social Security Yearbook, published as a supple- 
ment to the Social Security Bulletin, includes much statistical information that 
has previously been published in the Bulletin, but the republished data are 
placed alongside of other valuable information and analyzed in relation to these 
additional data. The analysis and interpretation of all this information relating 
to the various social security programs makes this publication one of the most 
useful in the country to social workers. Here in compact form is found an ap- 
praisal of the extent and adequacy of the public social services. 

The Yearbook has chapters on “‘Aspects of Social Security in 1940,” “Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance,” “Employment Security,” “Public Assistance,” 
and “Bibliographic References.” The chapter on “Aspects” is a review of data 
relating to a variety of social security and related activities. The statistical data 
are presented in 138 tables and 52 charts of the kind familiar to readers of the 
Bulletin. There are good critical sections on disputed claims for unemployment 
benefits, social insurance coverage, administrative developments in public as- 
sistance programs, state differences in economic and fiscal capacity, and finan- 
cial aspects of the social security program. 

At the end of 1940 it was estimated that members of 5,400,000 households 
were receiving some form of public assistance or work relief. During the year 
more than 350,000 persons on retirement or their survivors were receiving insur- 
ance benefits, and 5,300,000 workers had received unemployment compensation 
benefits. In terms of money payments the country spent $1,052,000,000 for pub- 
lic assistance, $1,672,000,000 for work relief, and $1,688,000,000 for social insur- 
ance benefits. In the social insurance payments are included payments for re- 
tired government employees, veterans’ pensions, and workmen’s compensation. 
It is interesting to note that workmen’s compensation payments amounted to 
only about one-fourth as much as the unemployment benefits. The special cate- 
gories of public assistance had continued to rise slowly. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of the Federal Civil Service, 1789 to the Present. By the UNITED 
STaTEs Civit SERVICE Commission. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. Pp. x+162. $0.25. 
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Federal Employment under the Merit System. By the UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE ComMIssION. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. Pp. lv+112. $0.20. 


Fifty-eighth Annual Report, United States Civil Service Commission Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1941. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. Pp. lv+44. $0.10. 


Disappointment because of the brevity of the last report of the United States 
Civil Service Commission is mitigated by the publication of several important 
reports during the last year. The excellent History of the Federal Civil Service 
will be invaluable to students. The subject is reviewed for seven periods, in- 
cluding “Spoils vs. Merit in the Early Period, 1789-1929,” “Spoils System at 
Its Height, 1829-1861,” “First Experiments in a Merit System, 1861-1883,” 
“Establishment of the Merit System, 1883-1901,” “Beginning of Modern Public 
Administration, 1901-1919,” “Supplementary Civil Service Legislation, 1919- 
1933, and “The Merit System Today, 1933-1941.” 

To have a comprehensive, competent review of the long history of the 
struggle for the merit system in the federal government and its status today 
available at a nominal price for students will meet a long-felt need. One Ap- 
pendix contains the civil service pledges of the two major political parties with 
extracts from the party platforms at each of the quadrennial presidential elec- 
tions during the present century. There is also a useful bibliographical note 
included in this volume. 

The second of these reports is a convenient account of the operation of the 
merit system at the present time, including chapters dealing with the following 
subjects: “Operation of the Merit System,” “Classified Status and the Classi- 
fied Service,” “Organization for Administering the Merit System,”’ “Announce- 
ment of Examinations,” “Applying for Examinations,” “Veteran Preference,” 
“Holding of Examinations,” “Eligibility and Relative Standing,” “Certifica- 
tion and Appointment,”’ “Career Service under the Merit System,” ““Termina- 
tion of Employment,” ‘Value of the Merit System.” 

The last Annual Report of the Commission is important because it contains 
a statement regarding the recruiting for national-defense positions under the 
auspices of the Civil Service Commission. During the year 1940-41 more than 
four times as many new employees were required for the classified service as in 
normal years. ‘‘Many of them have had to be secured for new positions, created 
as a result of new defense activities, in occupations for which the supply of 
trained workers was already small and was steadily diminishing. They have 
often been needed at isolated points and have usually been needed within a 
few hours.’”’ These workers were secured quickly through the combined facilities 
of the Commission’s central office and of its district system, including its thir- 
teen district offices, five thousand local boards of examiners at post offices and 
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customhouses, and one hundred and fifty rating boards at large government 
industrial establishments. 

This service to national-defense agencies has been made possible by the in- 
creased use of “open continuous” examinations, the development of new forms 
which have greatly reduced the burden of clerical work, the increased use of 
selective certification, and the streamlining of procedures involved in the physi- 
cal examination of applicants, eligibles, or appointees. The result of the vigorous 
attempt made by the Commission to meet the emergency situations as they 
arose has been to hold the number of appointments outside the register to a 
minimum. “The results attained through its efforts have impressed the heads 
of national-defense agencies with the value of the merit system to them as ad- 
ministrators. Instead of asking that positions be withdrawn from competition, 
they have drawn heavily upon the Commission’s registers to fill positions which 
were already excepted.” 

The report also refers briefly to the two Hatch acts of 1939 and 1940 under 
which responsibility for enforcement as to state and local employees subject to 
its provisions was given to the Civil Service Commission. It is to be hoped 
that a much more detailed report on the effect of the two Hatch acts and a more 
detailed discussion of problems of enforcement may be available at some later 
date. There is also a brief statement in the present report about the extension 
of the scope both of the Civil Service Act and of the Classification Act under 
the Ramspeck Act of November 26, 1940. 


Great Britain Ministry of Health Summary Report, April 1, 1939—March 
31, 1941. (Cmd. 6340.) London, 1942. Pp. 52. 9d. 


Because of the exigencies of the war the regular reports of the British Min- 
istry of Health have been suspended and “full continuity of statistical record 
cannot be resumed until peace returns.’’ However, as the Ministry of Health 
points out, the health of the nation is a decisive wartime factor, and this brief 
report has been prepared to cover the following subjects: 


1. A brief commentary on the incidence of disease, and on the operation under war- 
time conditions of the Ministry’s normal services, such as Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare, Public Assistance, Housing, and National Health Insurance and Contributory 
Pensions. 

2. A much compressed outline of the Ministry’s war services, such as the Emer- 
gency Hospital Scheme and other arrangements for the treatment of casualties, the 
health and comfort of users of public air-raid shelters, evacuation, and the care of 
people made homeless by enemy attack. 

3. In the appendices, the more important of the statistics normally to be found in 
the Ministry’s Annual Reports of births, deaths, maternal and infantile mortality, and 
the incidence of infectious diseases, and beneficiaries under the National Health Insur- 
ance and Contributory Pensions Schemes. 
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Family Allowances: Hearing before a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Military A ffairs, United States Senate, 77th Cong., 2d Sess. on S. 2467, 
A pril 29, 1942. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1942. 
Pp. 70. 


Allowances and Allotments for Dependents of Military Personnel: Hearings 
before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives, 
77th Cong., 2d Sess. on H.R. 6948, May 12, 14, and 15, 1942. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1942. Pp. gr. 


These Hearings before the Senate and House committees on military affairs 
on the bills (S. 2467 and H.R. 6948) that have finally become the “‘Servicemen’s 
Dependent Allowance Act of 1942” are very important. Witnesses included 
Mr. McNutt of the O.D.H.W.S.; representatives of the War and Navy depart- 
ments; Major General Hershey, director of the Selective Service System; 
Brigadier General Hines, administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and a representa- 
tive of the Bureau of the Budget. Some useful appendixes submitted for the 
Senate Hearings include ‘‘Family Allowances to Dependents of Members of the 
Armed Forces in the United States during the World War,” the ‘Canadian 
System of Dependents’ Allowances,” and ‘Foreign Provisions for the De- 
pendents of Mobilized Men” (reprinted from the Social Security Bulletin, April, 
1941). 
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